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PREFACE 


A New Social Issue 


New social issues arise in changing times. In the course of more 
than two and one half decades of SPSSI, more and more attention 
has been paid to the problems of international relations (from the 
American viewpoint) to cross-cultural research, to sojourners in inter- 
cultural contact and attitude change. With the maturation of the 
field of research on these issues, along with SPSSI’s concern with the 
“domestic” issues of inter-group relations, desegregation, mental 
health, and human relations and other problems of American society, 
interest is developing in the problems of other cultures and societies. 

Can there be any doubt that one of the central issues of our 
contemporary scene is the problem of the rising demands of people 
in many parts of the world for a share in the material rewards of 
increasing technology? Social psychologists have been aware of these 
questions, but have left these issues untended. Economists both in 
and out of government, have been predominant so far in guiding 
social policy in the national and international activities that are 
attempting valiantly to fulfill these legitimate and irrepressible needs. 
The voices of psychology, sociology and to a much lesser extent, 
anthropology have been relatively mute in the shaping of policy and 
in conducting research. Perhaps one of the difficulties has been that 
these voices needed a siren song—a breakthrough by some brave 
souls who are willing to stick their theoretical and empirical necks 
out to the extent that some formulations of the problems could be 
made available to the field of research. What is needed are demon- 
Strations of how such problems of economic growth can be ap- 
proached either in terms of the transposition and application of social 
and psychological theory drawn from other content areas, or by the 
development of new techniques and systematic programs of research 
on these “live” issues. The contributors to this number of the Journal 
are performing a pioneering service to the field in opening one 
facet of the process of economic development and social change. 

Any formulation of a social process is bound to be entangled 
with value assumptions interred in the concepts used and the specific 
problem selected. And what complicates the analysis further is that 
Sufficient detachment to examine these value issues can come from 
Critics standing in another vantage point. In areas of the world which 
display a sense of urgency in economic development may come some 
action oriented vantage points. But whether the desideratum for 
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these critics is a bureaucratically managed economy, or an economy 
with great room for individual innovation and achievement, and the 
consequent valued forms of the inter-relations of the individual to 
the development of the culture, some style of leadership at some 
social level needs to be nurtured. Surely, we must be cautious in our 
attempts to base social policy on the derivations of our conceptual 
formulation until we find some degree of concurrence in the value 
systems of the culture involved. 

It might be noted that the field of personality and culture, or 
national character, grew from and was strengthened by the compost 
heap of political decay; the impetus for constructing such theories for 
large scale groups of people was due to the need for 
political understanding of why the enemies 
United States acted as they did, and what c 
behavior. With this impetus, there grew co 
conveniently abstracting and representing 
behaviors of groups, nations and cultures, 
scientist has learned how to improve the 
behavior of groups on a grand scale, and 
economic development avoidin 
judged by the reader of the 


achieving 
and some friends of the 
ould be done about such 
ncepts and techniques for 
‘the present or potential 
Whether the behavioral 
past formulations about 
apply such notions to 
g the tautologies of the past, is best 
articles in this volume of the Journal. 
Some of the earlier numbers of the Journal dealing with personality 
and culture might be re-read with profit at this time, to gauge the 
progress made in both theory and concept, and in the methodology of 
study. Thus, conceptually, this number of the Journal does not 
represent a new interest but the continuation of a long standing 
concern. 

A final comment should be made. SPSSI and social psychology 
in general has not conducted much research, nor tested the applica- 
bility of its ideas in non-European cultures and peoples, what is 
commonly known as the “rest of the world,” but is more realistically 
stated as the “most of the world” We earne 


stly hope to see more 
attention paid to the psychological issues of Asian 


ie j; and African 
peoples. The proposition that “good psychological theory is most 
practical" is being put to a severe test. 


Roserr Cum 
Taipei, Taiwan 
Editor’s Note: At the request of APA, the 
article abstracts starting with this issue, Vol. XIX, 


stracts will be arranged in 3 x 5 strips at the end 
they can be conveniently ad 


Journal will provide 
No. 1, 1963. The ab- 


of the issue so that 
apted for reference purposes, 


LEONARD SOLOMON 
Acting General Editor . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Approaches to the Study of 
Economic Growth 


The papers of McClelland, Hagen, Ayal and Bellah are expanded 
versions of papers they presented in April 1962 at the annual meeting 
of the Association for Asian Studies held in Boston. The paper by 
Kunkel and the article by Bradburn came into my hands while I was 
assembling this number of the Journal of Social Issues. Kunkel's paper 
deals with the technical and procedural problems of identifying, 
measuring, and interpreting the role of psychological variables in the 
process of economic and social development. This relieves me of the 
task of methodological assessment. Bradbum’s short paper is included 
because it shows how psycho-cultural variables may be used on a 
smaller social scale thay that of the whole society, which is the focus 
of the four major papers. 

When McClelland, Hagen, Ayal and Bellah read their papers they 
touched off a lively, controversial discussion. The discussion ranged 
Over many of the most problematic areas of contemporary social 
Science: what are the sources of change? What is the role of a value 
System in responding to new opportunity? What is the relation of in- 
dividual behavior to the social and cultural system? How is deviance 
Organized so that it results in social transformation? What in the 
experience of Western nations is relevant for the understanding of 
Asian social developments? How and in what manner are the psycho- 
Cultural factors to be weighted and combined with variables like capi- 
tal formation, political coercion, rates and types of social mobility, 
levels of skill and knowledge, width and integration of the market, 
position in the international system of trade the spectre of the cold 
Wart 

The papers give diverse, complicated, and sometimes subtle 
answers to some of these questions; on others they are silent. I leave 
it to the reader to make his assessment on the adequacy of any of the 
conceptual schema here offered to provide solutions to the multi- 
aceted problems of economic and cultural change and development. 

think it of some interest to place in perspective the current concern 
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with psycho-cultural variables and to explain in some measure why 
the attempts to establish and validate a set of variables should gen- 
erate such provoking and broad-gauged debate so as to reach to the 
very fundament of social, cultural, and psychological explanation. 
After World War II, with Europe devastated and the former red, 
blue and green colonial patches of the map moving swiftly from 
"empire to nation," economic development became a matter of urgent, 
conscious national and international policy. The Marshall plan, speed- 
ily and brilliantly organized, lifted Western Europe to new levels of 
economic performance. Economists were not slow to draw from this 
experience a major theoretical lesson. They, and Nurske's statement is 
probably the most representative in his Problems of Capital Forma- 
tion, saw capital formation as the chief problem, and capital accumula- 
tion as the engine of economic transformation. It took years of ex- 
perience with new African and Asian nations before the simple 
formula of "savings, investment, growth," came to be modified. Even 
in the United States, the simple relations b 
and economic growth did not hold in a stat 
The retreat from the sim 


The other path 
and cultural system, 


so to speak, head on. 
Systematic account o 


f the social context of 
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Kindleberger, Higgins, Hoselitz, Kuznets, Hirschmann, and others 
have all turned at some point in their analyses to anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists for a stipulation of the social context 
of development, for an analysis of the process, for an ordered cata- 
logue of the relevant aspects of the human and social material of the 
process of economic development). 

Social scientists (economists apart, for I am not able to make 
comments on the many attempts to build models to indicate how 
economic development may be possible, as against the efforts to say, 
how in fact, it comes about as a social process over time) have made 
various responses. There are, in my view only three modes of attacking 
the problem of social change and economic development. 

The first mode is the index method: the general features of a 
developed economy are abstracted as an ideal type and then con- 
trasted with the equally ideal typical features of a poor economy and 
society. In this mode, development is viewed as the transformation of 
one type into the other. Developed examples of this mode are to be 
found in Hoselitz’s Sociological Factors in Economic Development, or 
Parsons’ Structure and Process in M. odern Societies, or in some of the 
work of the sociologist Marion J. Levy, Jr. The yield from this ap- 
proach is not negligible, neither is it abundant. The virtual impos- 
sibility of empirically gauging shifts in the posited variable; the overly 
Schematic view of integrated rich and poor societies; and the 
failure to specify sequences of modifications rob, for me, this view 
of the process of much empirical or analytic power. 

The second mode is the acculturation view of the process of 
development. The West (taken here as the Atlantic community of 
developed nations and their overseas outliers) diffuses knowledge, 
skills, organization, values, technology and capital to a poor nation, 
until over time, its society, culture and personnel become variants of 
that which made the Atlantic community economically successful. 
Examples of this line of reasoning can be found in Moore and Feld- 
man, Labor Commitment and Social Change in Developing Areas, and 
in Lerner’s Passing of Traditional Society, or in the many accounts of 
how the Soviet Union and Japan “did it.” Two things give pause to 
this view of the process. First, the mechanical pitchforking of traits 
and social structures does not accord well with a modern view of the 
Process of acculturation, nor does the piling of trait on complex neces- 
Sarily bring two societies into closer similarity. The second caveat 
Stems from a layman’s view of the historical record of developed 
societies. The conditions under which say the United States, England, 

ussia, Japan, France and Germany developed their economically 
Productive societies do not seem very relevant to the problems of 
the new African and Asian states. Gerschenbron in his Economic 
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Backwardness in Historical Perspective, gives cogent arguments about 
the limits of historical experience to contemporary processes of 
change. One needs only list: the presence of already developed na- 
tions as competitors, the differing land-man ratios, the limited ap- 
plicability of highly developed technology to the Asian-African con- 
text, the various social structures from which development must pro- 
ceed, and the political-nationalistic urgency of the development 
process to limn in the limits of historical homology or analogy. 

The third mode of analysis (and via the argument by residue, the 
one I think most profitably pursued) is the analysis of the process as 
it is now going on in the so-called underdeveloped nations. This 
approach leads to smaller scale hypothesis, to a prospective rather 
than a retrospective view of social change, to a full accounting of the 
political, social, and cultural context of development. It is a fact 
burdened path addressing itself to three chief theoretical problems: 

l. to systematically take account of the varieties of traditional 

societies. 

2. to seek out the sources of r 

modernization amon 

3. to delimit the sequ 

which bring a socie 
where b 


: I 
heat and light generated by fiese Ed " 


overreach of new ideas, and 1 
every time the problem is pu to b 
important insights as to the role of 
personality formation, and socializa 
a more systematic, orderly marsh 
psychological aspects of the mode 
These papers I commend to 


tion will come t 
alling of the so 
rnization process, 


© be absorbed in 
cial, cultural, and 


your attention as examples of the 
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dialectic of social knowledge, the confrontation of bold assertion 
against fact, and the incorporation of more general fact in ever bolder, 
more elegant assertion. This current concern with the dynamics of 
economic development bids fair to engage increasing numbers of 
social scientists and to underline again that gains in knowledge stem 
as much from a shift in perspective as they do from new fact, and 
that in the best of all worlds these two go hand in hand. 


Manninc Nasu 
University of Chicago 


Motivational Patterns in Southeast Asia 
with Special Reference to the 
Chinese Case! 


David C. McClelland 


The importance of psychological factors in economic, social and 
political development is becomin 
as witness the various papers in t 
More and more scholars have bo 
do comparative case studies of d 
Obelsky (1963) is an excellent e 


r escribe in convincing detail the differ- 
ences in the value systems of the two countries that ought certainly 
to have led to the marked differences in their rates of economic 
growth. 

The usefulness of the com 


parative case study as a methodological 
tool can scarcely be exaggerated. After all, it was not long a o tht 
social scientists were cont B 


ent to analyze a sin le case i 
4 SALAD and arrive at 
causal explanations of historical developments with no comparative 
framework whatever. Consider the fa P 


mous “frontier” hypothesis for 
1 This is a modified version of a talk given at th 
N F e 

American Asian Society on April 3, 1962, It in aanu A 

st attempte 

Chinese materials reported here. I am obvious piod 

starting this whole enterprise. I am also very grateful to 

straightening out the Chinese source material o 
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example that has often been used by American historians as an ex- 
planation for rapid economic growth in the United States. They 
reasoned that the frontier provided a challenge that led men to exert 
themselves to an unusual extent to exploit the opportunities offered. 
Few of these historians had either the competence or the interest to 
note that similar frontiers had existed at many times and places in 
Other countries without producing the same strenuous response 
evoked in the United States in the ninteenth century. Why had similar 
frontiers existing all through Latin America both then and now failed 
to produce an equivalent challenge to the imagination of men South 
of the Border? Clearly a comparative frame of reference helps one 
in such instances to sort out the essential from the non-essential 
factors related to economic growth. 

While the study of two countries is obviously much better than 
the study of one for the purpose of isolating possible causes of devel- 
opment, inclusion of a large number of countries in the comparison is 
even better. For comparative case studies, while extremely valuable, 
have some limitations. For one thing they tend to highlight all differ- 
ences between the two countries chosen as possibly important in ex- 
plaining the difference in rates of economic growth, even when some 
of those differences might turn out to be relatively unimportant in 
Comparisons involving a larger sample of countries. For example, 
Ayal and Obelsky demonstrate that in Japan the activist emphasis on 

diligence, abstinence, and loyalty to political authority" was greater 
than in Thailand. These are all qualities which would seem logically 
to have promoted the greater economic growth in Japan. Yet a scholar 
With a wider frame of reference might well wonder whether these 
are not exactly the same virtues stressed in various parts of Islam 
Which failed utterly to produce a case of economic development like 
Japan's. Methodologically then the issue becomes confused and dif- 
ficult to settle without more cases. For the Islamic instance may be 
an exception to the general rule suggested by Ayal and Obelsky or 
they may have emphasized a difference between Japan and Thailand 
which certainly existed but which was not crucial for economic devel- 
opment. Twenty cases of rapidly developing countries compared with 
twenty cases of slowly developing countries would help settle the 
Issue by determining whether the particular type of ethic they de- 
Scribed was present more frequently among those that developed 
rapidly than among those that did not. 

_ A wider comparative framework has a further advantage. It re- 
quires some rough form of measurement so that countries can be 
Classified at least as having in greater or lesser degrees the character- 
clic in question. For a further difficulty with case analysis is the lack 
of any fixed, carefully defind standards in terms of which the countries 
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are compared. Thus Japan may be judged more action-oriented than 
Thailand but is it more so than Saudi Arabia? Differences may be so 
obvious between a given pair of countries that a more precise defini- 
tion of exactly what is meant is not necessary, but a wider frame of 
reference usually requires more standardization. A good illustration 
of the need for some sort of measurement, however crude, is provided 
by Professor Hagen’s theory that it is relatively deprived minority 
groups that have provided the entrepreneurial leadership needed for 
economic growth. He can point to a number of instances where such 
minorities have indeed assumed just such a leadership role. He can 
also make a good logical case for the fact that people who are de- 
prived of former privileges should seek some method 
them, but until he has at least some crude method of 
objectively which groups are more or less deprived, 
diffculty establishing his thesis as an acce 
it is he has trouble explaining the case of the C. 


atholics in England 
in the 18th and 19th centu 


ries. As Weber pointed out in his initial 


testants in France? Or are they a single exception to a very general 
rule? Without measurement and a ] 


possible to know. 


Stories have several 


advantages: they are obtainable, Or less standard as 


to length and content across countries, an 
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that is, the extent to which the stories emphasized achievement, affilia- 
tion, or power turned out to be related to certain other characteristic 
behaviors of the countries concerned. For example, if the stories were 
Saturated with the need for Achievement (n Achievement )—the 
concern or desire to do a good job, to overcome obstacles, to be happy 
Over one’s successes and to worry over one's failures,—then the coun- 
tty which had produced them tended to develop more rapidly than 
average in the economic sphere, as measured by rates of growth of 
electric power production. The evidence is given in full in my book, 
The Achieving Society. The simplest explanation of such a result 
appears to be that the children's stories reveal what comes most 
readily to mind among significant élites in the countries concerned. 
If the stories reflect a strong interest in achievement, it means that 
Important groups in the country have a high level of n Achievement 
which in turn fits them particularly for success as business entre- 
Preneurs according to other evidence summarized in The Achieving 
society. 
It is against this background that we now turn to a consideration 
Of the levels of concern for achievement, affiliation, and power in three 
‘ey countries in Southeast Asia. Table 1 presents the essential data 
expressed in terms of standard scores. That is, twenty-one stories were 
Selected at random from readers in each of the three countries and 
coded according to the highly objective scoring systems for n Achieve- 
ment, n Affiliation, and n Power. The average number of references 
to each of these needs for a set of 21 stories was then compared to the 
average number of such references in comparable sets of stories from 
the forty-odd countries studied for the 1950-59 period. The deviation 
of the country mean from the mean for all countries was divided by 
the standard deviation of the country means for stories of comparable 
“ngth to turn the deviation into a standard score. In short the scores 
ìn Table 1 take on meaning solely in terms of how they stand relative 
in other countries similarly assessed, and how other countries with 
cile Scores have behaved economically or politically in the past 
T at the present time. What is immediately obvious from studying 
able 1 is the amazing similarity of the three countries with respect 


TABLE 1 
MOTIVATIONAL CONCERNS or LITERATE ELITES 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA IN THE 1950's 


Standard scores based on public school readers 


i n Achievement n Affiliation n Power 
ndia + .39 
Pakistan +.95 = 19 I 
Chi +.39 1.00 z 
ma (Mainland) +4.32 ea B5 43.97 
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ower production between 1952-58 as would be 
SUE vago n Achievement scores, Comparabl 


uite rapidly as public health 
measures improve (cf. McClelland, 1961) 
rates in countries with low n ve dropped more rapidly 
than those in countries wi i 
be that such countri 


1 ; slowing the drop in birth 
r example In countries like The etherlands or Israel. 
Y quite minor, but jt does serve to 
y improved 
^ corresponding de- 
p appen in these 

appe: i EL 
country which was low in n Affiliation in the P M aa 
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a Say reduced death rate followed by a rapidly decreasing birth 
rate. 

All the countries are also high in n Power, a fact which when 
taken in conjunction with the low n Affiliation has an ominous signifi- 
cance for those interested in promoting democracy in this area. For 
again this particular combination of motivational concerns has very 
regular in the past been associated with dictatorial regimes, e.g., 
With Franco in Spain, Tojo in Japan, Peron in Argentina, Hitler in 
Germany, Stalin in Russia, etc. It is not surprising that the state of 
mind reflected in these indexes should produce totalitarianism, for 
à high need for power means a strong desire to have one's way, to 
control other people, and a low n Affiliation means a lack of interest 
In establishing or maintaining friendly relations with other individuals. 
The result is a state of mind that promotes ruthlessness—a strong 
Cesire to have one's way unchecked by a concern for the welfare of 
individuals who happen to stand in one's way. Actually the political 
Institutions in the three countries represented in Table 1 fit this pre- 
diction fairly well at the present time. The authoritarian political 
Pattern is weakest in India, stronger in Pakistan, and very marked 
in Red China, 

So far the psychological data have not added much to what is 
already fairly widely accepted about these countries. They do serve 
to reinforce Opinions expressed by other scholars and they do suggest 
that social psychologists will have a useful role to play in the study 
ot economic ‘and political developments, but can anything else be 
gleaned from them? It can by adding the time dimension, by study- 
p8 changes in motivational concerns over the past generation. Un- 
fortunately we have data for this purpose only for China, but China 
5 Particularly interesting because there are two Chinas to-day, one 
of Which has been under Western influence and the other under 

©mmunist control. Stories used under these two regimes could be 
Compared with each other and contrasted with their common ances- 
“t—namely, stories used in Republican China in the 1920 s. In ed 
Way we can observe how motivational concerns in the stories change 
a nder Communist and under Western influences. The relevant ma 
ngs are summarized in Table 2. Before discussing them some possibte 
Sources of error should be mentioned. The stories for the Republican 
gs came wholly from Shanghai—probably the most he] 
es ented city in China at the time, while those from Communist 7 
wins from P eking. Furthermore it proved difficult to score the ee 
B gout knowledge of their origin as is usual in this type of jee 
ol ess those from the Communist regime contained so ae es 
Thar, that is easily recognizable as peculiar to the Cu D 
15, despite the fact that all proper names or identifying 
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de used for all countries before the 
ban apes diy ique "fairly easy to recognize the Chinese 
mms 2. stories Nevertheless as much care as possible was taken 
e eee e cues and to score the stories objectively according to 
th som lp worked out system described elsewhere (Atkinson, 
poa xe dies the results shown in Table 2 are sufficiently clear- 
t to suggest that minor scoring errors or bias or differences in the 
cole of Peking and Shanghai would not be likely to affect the 
interpretation very much. 


TABLE 2 
VARIATIONS IN MOTIVATIONAL CONCERNS IN CHINESE 
READERS OF DIFFERENT TYPES 


Republican China China 
China (1920-29) Taiwan (1950-59) Mainland (1950-59) 
mean ø score? mean ø score? mean — oscore? 
n Achievement 86  — 90 181  — 25 2.94 + .32 
n Affiliation 38 —2.02 A3  —191 1.05 — .55 
n Power 129 +1.53 100 +4 .57 1.81 43.27 


? Stories averaged 12.4, 17, 
Nationalist, and Communist Chin 
third of the distribution of sto 
standard scores described in M 


0, and 25.5 lines in Jen 


a respectively putting all samples in the low 
ry lengths an necessitating the corrections for 
cClelland, 1961, pp. 462-463, 


gth for Republican, 


Consider first the pattern of scores for 


1920's. It corresponds precisely to the pattern found very frequently 
in static, tradition-oriente 


governed by an authoritarian 
regime—low n Achievement (lack of t 


Republican China in the 


ion and very 
authoritarian 


Dy rate let us soe what happened 
al concerns under the in 


fluence of the Com- 
ern democracies. 


y as among the C 
The quantitative data are Supported e 


Å : ven more strong], p ualita- 
tive analysis of the stories themselves. ce "E S 
concern in the Taiwanese stories is largely Concentrated in tales of 
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Western heroes—e.g, Magellan, Alexander Graham Bell, George 
Washington—whereas on the Mainland it saturates stories dealing 
with local and indigenous Chinese heroes. For contrast let us con- 
sider three stories dealing more or less with the same theme from 


the three different samples of stories. The theme is the importance 


of knowledge which has a traditionally high value in Chinese culture. 
1923 contains the 


s fourth grade reader printed in Shanghai in 
ollowing story under the heading of an ancient fable: 


MARKING THE Boar ro FIND THE SWORD 
One day a boat full of people was coming down a river. One of 
the passengers was a man who was poor and rather stupid and had as 
his only valuable possession a fine sword. While in the process of show- 
ing his sword to the people in the boat, he dropped it overboard. He 
very carefully took note of where the sword had hit the water and 
quickly borrowed a knife from a fellow passenger and started to carve 
a notch in the side of the boat. Someone asked him why he en 
carving the boat, and the passenger replied. "When the boat stops I'll 
know where to look for the sword." 
So now, whenever someone does something stupid, w 
marking the boat to find the lost sword." 


e say, "He is 


The importance of knowledge is stressed but in a negative sense. One 
shouldn't be ignorant. Stupidity is ridiculed, but there is no positive 
concern for achievement connected with knowledge. A Taiwanese 
Story used in the public schools in the 1950's treats a similar theme 
Mm a more positive way but still without much explicit achievement 
icem, A poor boy wants to learn to write but he has no money to 
uy paper and pen. One day he surprises his mother by saying that 
he has found paper and pen. He then takes her out to show her that 
he has filled the basket with sand and prepared some small willow 
ranches to use for writing in the sand. His mother is pleased and 
teaches him to write. In terms of the achievement scoring categories, 
this story is scored not as definitely achievement oriented, but as 
task oriented.” The boy is definitely engaged in learning something, 
ut a real concern for achievement is missing. The best way to sa 
What is missing is to quote excerpts from a story also dealing wi 4 
arning from a Communist Chinese reader published for use in th 


Second grade in Peking in the late 1950's. 


How I po LIKE TO LEARN jeans 
After we were freed by the party, I was sent to an acce 


technical hi 3 as so ha I cried. 
tapes T ; petat T onlin’ understand 


Learning is not very easy. In the 
soe apers. 
What the teacher taught us. I always got à red cross mark on coe 
Once they had a party meeting and I met our sont ^ : Pa 
me, “How are your studies—any difficulties, are you scare 
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answered that I was not scared. I promised the party that I would com- 
plete my studies very well. 

The boy sitting next to me was very enthusiastic and also an out- 
standing student. He found that I couldn’t do the problems, so he 
volunteered to explain them to me. Sometimes he was so 
he gave his paper to me and said, “Look what I did!” 

I could not copy his work I must leam through my own reasoning, 
so I can grasp the work. I gave his paper back and explained in a low 
tone, “Thank you, but I can’t see your work. I have to do it myself.” 

Sometimes I worked on a problem until midnight. If I could not 
finish at midnight, I started in the morning. I conquered all my diffi- 
culties this way. The red cross marks on my work were getting less 


anxious that 


common, 

My marks rose, I spent only 414 years there; then I went to college 
- + + but still I felt I did not study enough. I want to study harder to 
accomplish this duty assigned to me by the party—to complete my 
education and serve my country! 


E is now very explicit through- 


t , likes to learn, works long hours, over- 
» is concerned about w 


hether he does well ot, is 
helped by others to do well, and all of it is phrased in cane of com- 


: cores und i i 
Lewis (1963) Presents data that -— RE - 
cites evidence of the 


lican China or is now in Taiwan S iia saci 
The concern for affiliation h; 
n has 
China between the 1920s and RS 


However, it has increased Sharply on the Chi doo EE 


tions and loyalties are bro pem : 
force in a society in whic ri eded as a cohesive 
onger function, Inter- 
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personal obligations were defined in traditional Chinese culture 
almost wholly in terms of the family system. One’s duties to others 
derived from one’s status, from his relationship to the other as fixed 
normally by kinship ties. Filial piety became the ideal governing 
one’s relations to others and hence there is almost no mention in the 
Republican Chinese stories of individuals who are concerned with 
establishing, maintaining, or repairing an affiliative relationship with 
another individual. The interpersonal relationships mentioned are 
part of normal family life and obviously do not require any effort or 
concern over their maintenance. They simply exist and are taken for 
granted. There is no need for a motive to establish friendly relations 
with others as in societies which have shifted from status to contract 
relationships. For when one operates in terms of a limited or con- 
tractual relationship to another person for a specific purpose, then the 
question of initiating and consummating relationships with particular 
others becomes salient (McClelland, 1961, p. 179). A case can be 
made for the fact that a contractual type of society is necessary for 
a modern economic order and for the fact that n Affiliation tends to 
rise in such contractual societies. Hence the increase in n Affiliation 
in the Communist Chinese stories suggests that they are moving more 
in a “modern” direction than the leaders of Republican China on 
Taiwan. 
It is particularly interesting to note how they have adapted the 
traditional high value on family obligations to the needs of a modern 
state. This is best illustrated by a story entitled “Chairman Mao’s visit 
to a play.” While some workers are putting on a play in a crowded 
auditorium, someone discovers that Chairman Mao is already there 
but seated inconspicuously in the back. All the people on the front 
row stand up to offer him their seats, but he refuses to take a place 
of honor. Finally “after seeing that no one wanted to sit down, 
Chairman Mao walked to the front and sat down on a chair occupiet 
by a young boy. Chairman Mao held the young boy and let him sit 
u his lap. The curtain went up and Chairman Mao and the young 
Poy saw the play together.” Here Chairman Mao appears explicitly 
as a father figure benignly concerned for the welfare of his people. 
e even takes a boy on his lap in an archetypical fatherly ges 
at seems clearly intended is that the typical Chinese school chil 
9n reading such stories will transfer his normal filial feelings from 
his own father to the father of his country. This obviously requires 
More explicit treatment of affiliative concerns than traditional stories 
about family life. Hence the n Affiliation score increases. The Com- 
ae also succeed in this way in transferring loyalties from eel 
Bop fathers to the "generalized other" or the country af aw POM 
in her psychological and social shift which has occurred more 
rapidly modernizing countries (McClelland, 1961). 
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The concern for power is high in all three sets of Chine 
It has decreased slightly in the China-Taiwan stories as 
with those of the 1920's and has increased markedly in the Communist 
Mainland stories—which surely comes as a Surprise to no onc. Again 
a qualitative consideration of stories from the various samples adds 
somewhat to this picture. The question of authority—of who is 
controlling whom—is always salient, but in the 1920's it is treated as 
something to fear and to avoid getting involved with as much as 


possible. Consider for example the Story of the ducks and the frog, 
which can be summarized briefly as follows: 


se stories. 
contrasted 


Three ducks go down to the brook to play and have a wonderful 
time eating and swimming. Miss Golden Eye, a frog, climbs up on a 
bush and watches the ducks. After awhile she begins warning them that 
they had better watch out or they will be caught and turned into duck 
stew. This irritates the ducks very much unti] finally they knock her off 


and gobble her down, The next evening the ducks are caught and served 
up for dinner at a restaurant, 


of them deal with 
der the former regime. 


J ita poor soldiers or distributing 
Ives amon Wwounde i q 
gi cm dec g d soldiers, ete. Wh 


ti 
wicked landlor d i pis 
D Pd emulate him by 8 responsibility for others. 
ple, in one story a village girl tak 4 
herself to warn the : 


Party that so : : 

counter revolution, Unlike Miss Colden s ye claves d pe 
for her pains but clea à Or on a totally different lane 
a long detailed Story describes how an elderly blind mores te 
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§0es to work in a factory everyday is one day met by a small school 
child who leads her there. F urthermore, he shows up every morning 
to help her on her way. She is touched and a little puzzled, because 
he is no relation of hers. But he explains that they have been discuss- 
ing the matter in school, and he has decided to volunteer to take on 
this responsibility. In contrast to the Chinese stories of the 1920's, the 
emphasis here is clearly on everyone assuming responsibility insofar 
as he can for the welfare of others. The power to help, to guide, and 
control others is not now way off somewhere else, as a kind of 
dangerous impersonal force, but resides in every person at least in 
some degree. Whether this ideological shift will eventually move the 
Chinese political system in a more democratic direction remains to 
be seen. All that can really be concluded at the moment is that this 
shift represents a more "modern" conception of the state as an institu- 
tion which derives its authority from the people and exercises it 
for the benefit of them. j . 
So the motivational concerns which favor economic and social 
modernization are more prominent in the Communist Chinese stories 
than in the China-Taiwan stories at nearly every point. The inference 
Seems inescapable that Communist ideology has on the whole been 
more successful in moving the Chinese toward the psychological 
Preconditions for a “modern” technical and social order than Western 
democratic ideology. The major exception is, of course, the extent 
to which this has been accomplished by creating an enormously 
Strong climate of authoritarianism which can scarcely be called 
modern. The greater impact of the Revolution on the Mainland 
S really not surprising: Communism has always stressed the im- 
Portance of ideology, of propaganda, of whipping up enthusiasm 
9r à new regime whereas the Western democracies have generally 
en cautious about trying to influence directly the values of countries 
tliey help materially. What is ironic about the end results is that 
oth countries have been acting in ways opposed to their philo- 
Sophical conception of history. The Communists are ideologically 
Materialists; they believe that economic or materialistic forces shape 
„© course of history. Yet in actual fact much of their effort goes 
HER. changing people's ideas. They act as if they realized i 
Jously that it is really ideas that shape the course of history. " E 
Pi democracies on the other hand, and particularly met ge 
they ] are philosophical idealists yet practical a > Expert 
lento given is largely in the form of “guns a he e + dotted, 
il-feq an opinion commonly holds that if pope ies MORE Bees 
ii. and ill-housed they will want to pecome d 2 
hese naries of some sort. It is our job therefore J pe un E 
material wants and then presumably the people w i 
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have the right kind of political institutions. This is a practicing 
materialist view of history in which physical needs have first priority 


portant in shaping history than purely materialistic arrangements. 
i ed to China has 


» motives, or Psychological forces 


ideology is concerned, 


À a glacial shift į . 
American socia] thinking. Ever on ut in Weste 


Sf guns or butter. 
or it could be d b 

of t e done by 
he Country to sell its citizens on 
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high achievement goals for the nation. Isn't it time we stopped redis- 
Covering the importance of values for economic development and 
egan to act as if we believed what we know? 
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How Economic Growth Begins: 
A Theory of Social Change* 


Everett E. Hagen 


This paper proposes a theory of how a “trad 
comes one in which continuing technical 


rise in per capita production and income 


itional” society be- 
progress (hence continuing 
) is occurring. I shall define 


tinuing technological progress may be relevant also to the analysis of 
other types of social change. 


the physical environment, social struc 
This does not im 


thing, so th 
factors seem of especial im 


a fruitful path 
f compass, the 


arriers which explain the ab- 
f equate. The assumption that the income of 
entire populations is too ] 


; that markets in 


strates that the supposed 


? This manuscript is derived 
identical with an article in Development Research 
1963 (prepared by the National Planning Association, Washington D.C.). 

1 'The model is present at greater length in E. agen, On The Theory of 
Social Change (Homewood, Illinois: Dorsey Press, 1962). This paper is in essence 
an abstract of various chapters of that book. 
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in part from and in 


Neither i i 
seplainad ys dene among nations with respect to growth 
Contact with the ee leue ne p o jaka ee 
Gxointh. bat forces uus juin g he West is a requisite for 
Euro i pendent of the degree of c è 
seagh E F nation uses that knowledge. The most ecd a 
indo eh Aus int is that among the four great Asian nations, 
fietiod M pu E = had the most contact with the West during the 
PAA ees 4 hina had an intermediate amount, and Japan the 
VLA uem a onesia and India experienced the most Western in- 
until iT — an intermediate amount, and Japan none whatever 
tha Sour hee sti growth was already well under way. Yet among 
rapidly; baeo Japan began to develop first, and has developed 
ueber o a is the laggard; and if China solves her agricultural 
E ner growth will probably be faster than that of India. 
should not pee suggest some hypotheses which a theory of growth 
iius erd phasize, Certain other facts give more positive indica- 
ne elements with which a plausible theory must deal. 


Economi : 

political poe growth has everywhere occurred interwoven with 

a social change. Lipset and Coleman have demonstrated 
ansition from 


the . 
ice between economic change and the tr 
terion a > competitive politics in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
where «d eth ne Same relationship is found in every country else- 
that it iş clear EM upon economic growth." The timing is such 
cause the oliti ips the economic growth does not occur first and 
pendent, What a -social change. Rather, the two are mutually de- 
every aspect * s the forces. for change may be, they impinge on 
nomic growth won behavior. A theory of the transition to eco- 
Or explains i which does not simultaneously explain political change, 
s it merely as a consequence of the economic change, 1$ 


thus Suspect. 
of ques ine consideration will serve to lead up to the exposition 
hat the el. It is this: the concept is rather widely held in the West 
y ie epp low-income societies can advance technically simply 
That conca the technical methods already developed in the West. 
ble, A ncept is ethnocentric and incorrect. Mere imitation is imposs!- 
9fficien productive enterprise or process in the West depends for its 
Cy on its position in a technical complex of facilities for sup- 
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i i ion, and communication, and on a complex 
pies a ye Fuge n social institutions. The management 
2 hod: T Ce well within the plant and in its relationships 
wea : ber depend on a complex of attitudes toward interpersonal 
bn cum which are not closely paralleled by attitudes "pps 
Wh Mic lise is lifted out of its complex, to adapt it so that it wil 
Piu Ai underdeveloped economy requires technical and espe- 
cially social and cultural creativity of a high order. "m 

Requirements for the transition to economic growth, then, “a 
(a) fairly widespread creativity—problem-solving ability, and a ten : 
ency to use it—and (b) attitudes toward manual-technical labor anc 
the physical world such that the creative energies are channeled d 
innovation in the technology of production rather than in the tech- 


nology of art, war, philosophy, politics, or other fields. I believe that 
exploration of these facets of the 


process of economic growth is a 
useful approach to a theory of social change. 
What is in point is not widespread genius but a high degree of 
creativity in a few individuals and a moderately high level in a larger 
number. I shall suggest reasons to believe that the traditional state 


sonality. 


I. The Stability of Tradition 
When I refer 
agricultural society, 


al Society 


here have also been traditional hunting 
i pastoral societies,3 they can 
accumulate many artif 


3 Industrial societies will 


probably also become 
is to say that technical progress 


9 traditional in time, which 
will come to an end, at least for a time. 


ather low level of creativity among ' 
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all of its aspects—economic, political, religious. The existence of an 
authoritarian hierarchy does not refer merely to a large mass who 
were submissive and to a small class who rule. Rather, every individual 
in a traditional hierarchy except perhaps for one or a few at the very 
apex is submissive to authoritarian decisions above him, and in turn 
exercises authority on persons below him. And this is true even of the 
lowliest peasant, who as he grows older and becomes à husband, a 
father, and an elder in his village, becomes increasingly an authority 
in some aspects of his social relations. 
__ Secondly, one's status in the society is, with little qualification, 
inherited. One does not earn it; one is born to it The families of 
the politically dominating groups, who usually also are economically 
powerful landed groups, provide the officers of the armed forces and 
the professional classes as well as the political leaders. Lesser elites 
also perpetuate their status, though with somewhat greater mobility. 
These characteristics of the society as well as its techniques of 
Production are traditional and change very slowly. While the model of 
à completely unchanging traditional society is à construct, an ideal 
type, it is sufficiently relevant to reality to be useful. From the be- 
Binning of agriculture in the world until say 1600 the traditional state 
of Society persisted everywhere except that occasionally, here an 
there, there was a bursting out of the traditional mode for a few 
hundred years, then a lapse back into it, sometimes at the original 
technical level, sometimes at a higher one. The present-day transition 
to economic growth is such a bursting out. We must ask, Why ns 
the traditional state of society been so persistent? and then, be. 
have the bursts of change occurred? Or at least, Why have the mode 


Ursts of change occurred? m 
ü One condition sometimes suggested as an answer to the pi dite 
On is that the instruments of power were in the hands of tue ede. 
1e traditional authoritarian hierarchical state persisted, it is sug 


8ested, because the elite kept the simple folk in T pem oni 
us explanation seems inadequate. It is possible a “i subjection 


o keep an unwilling ninety-seven per cent of a society E 
torce for a decade or two, or perhaps for à gente ask whether 
a CUBR if the subjection persists even this long one mus 


ept 1n 
id y was entirely unpleasing. But that the masses E Gi 
Th jection primarily by force for many centu ms Pt have 
ns „authoritarian hierarchical traditional social struc 
Lingea because submitting to authority Bbo = a: 
of ms authority, was satisfying, and secondly because w^. 
it «© I€-created personalities, generation after gen 


e . 
?ntinued to be so. 
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Creative and. Uncreative Personality 


To suggest probable reasons why authoritarian social structure 
was satisfying, let me digress to discuss certain aspects of personality. 

Many elite individuals in traditional societies are prevented 
from using their energies effectively in economic development by 
their repugnance to being concerned with the grubby materia] aspects 
of life. The repugnance includes being concerned with the details of 
running a business effectively, as well as performing manual-technical 
labor—"getting their hands dirty." Often the repugnance is largely 
unconscious; the individuals concerned often deny it, because it does 
not occur to them that any middle- or upper-cl 
would have any more favorable attitude towa 
activity than they have. Why does this attitude exist? 

It is deep-rooted. I would explain it as follows, Ey 
in any society who holds or gains privileged position i; 
justify it to himself, in order to be comfortable, If he 


ery person 
n life must 


guishing characteristics, How- 
lly, once it exists 


evel of creativity, 


tion i 1 Ids 
of pro diction, in these fie 


low leve] of creativ: 
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higl 
2 need š > 
(though ot el achievement, high need auto j 
Fre cii n eds further definition), and a pee uh need order 
ALIUS, a unite & ceste whi x of the phenomen: 
nac m d n which is con : ble, 
A merely being arbitr f ceptually comprehensible, 
phe person who has higl ee eed, y l 
asure e h need achiev 
5 ex ig achievemen i 
Same thi ( r quite possibly al i pE agente ok Se 
phe ling) when he fac : penis hee ae 
enomenon i aces a problem or 5 
| 5 m a : or notes a new and i 
Cipates j a field of i p» od 
M do. uw 1 interest to him; by the pleasur 
» — ; by easure he anti- 
understand tect a capacities he is drawn to oa his eee 5 
ny takes for tios "rp the situation. A person with high need autono- 
interest tato be that when he has explored a situation in an area 
: € "knows it all”. m evaluation of it is satisfactory. He does not think 
Pective he Po i a but when he has thus gained a per- 
s that his discriminations and evaluations are good; 
3 


1e fe 
els ne i 
) anxie x 
ty about whether the judgments of other persons 
winst the conventional view for 


Ga iffer fro : 
1e sake phos He does not rebel age 
Eenera]ly pies belling, but neither does he accept it because it is 
Ment is’ yj epted. In Rogers’ phrase, the "locus of evaluative judg- 
dioi him Juag 
TS SW ps 

ys Sense celui high need autonomy and also high need order, in 
"Iscomfort. be dich I use that phrase here, tolerates disorder without 
sae that WR sensing that the world is an orderly place, he 
is he is willing t 1e disorder there is complex and satisfying order, 
par hat, until t o tolerate the disorder, and in fact even enjoys it 
i Son is alert t he greater order shall suggest itself to him. Such a 
ns about th o phenomena which contradict his previous assump- 
e scheme of things, for he assumes that he will be able to 
ain an enlarged under- 


er 


ereej 

lve t] 

taq Ye the order implicit i 

ading of Fem implicit in them and thus £ 

»e world. In Poincares terms, he has a “capacity to be 


Surprised d 
Tees dh Rogers’, “openness to exper 
tec hu ois are not fully indepe 

it Personalit Jargon, they may not be orthogon 
Will do f y therefore does not quite g° to th 
trasted with one which for 
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f the world as cO 


ence. ? 
ndent of each other. 


al. This categorization 
e roots of things. But 
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roblem, anxiety rises in him. He 
ut pe bre Et ium He will Yad comfort in the 
oo fa oUp (not on a majority decision opposed by a 
ae fo die involves a clash of judgment and the necessity 
zm qd the two judgments). He will find it comfortable 
Ee thority for guidance—the authority of older men or of the 
e erson in the hierarchy of authority and status which is 
A ond m a traditional society. He will enjoy having a position 
Fick — himself; one reason for this is that if he must make a 
E: T d can give it the sanction of his authority; persons below 
oe in turn find it comfortable to rely on authority, will not 
n his decision, and he does not need to feel anxiety lest analysis 
e it would prove it to have been wrong. It is right because a person 
with the proper authority made it. 
A person with such needs will 


simply a possible source of failure 
I shall suggest below t} 


to submit to someone above him or give orders to persons below him, 
without clash of judgment. In addition, his n 
him to fee] pleasure in dominating those 
his juniors, his social infe 


riors, 
Thus there are dual reasons why the authoritarian hierarchy is 
satisfying. It is a i 


is personality type not merely 
€ negative labe] "uncreative" but a 
tarian,"6 


lso the positive one "authori- 


9 It is not congruent in all respects with the one Portrayed by Adorno and 
associates in The Authoritarian Personality. 
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to an outsider trial of a new method seems so clearly to their ad- 
vantage. It explains why the method of decision of local problems 
in so many traditional societies is by consensus of the village elders. 
through a long process of finding a least-common-denominator solu- 
tion on which all can agree, rather than by majority vote. It explains, 
too, why authoritarian social and political systems have persisted in 
Such societies for such long periods. 

That a hypothesis explains a number of phenomena which are 
otherwise puzzling is strong reason for accepting it. However, there 
is also more direct reason for believing that authoritarian personality 
ìs unusually prevalent in traditional societies. This reason lies in the 
existence of some evidence that childhood environment and childhood 
training in traditional societies are of the kind which tend to produce 
such personality. 

Perhaps the factor which is most important in determining 
Whether childhood environment will be such as to cause the formation 
of creative personality or such as to cause the formation of authori- 


tarian personality is the opinions of the parents concerning the nature 
nts take for granted 


Of infants and children. Suppose that the parer 

that infants are organisms which, while delicate and in need of pro- 
tection for a time, have great potentials; organisms which as they 
unfold will develop capacity for understanding and managing life. 


mother who regards this as an axiomatic fact of life will if she is 
child’s explorations of the world 


Sensible take precautions to keep her y 
around him from causing harm or alarm to him, but she will let 
him explore his world and will watch with interest and pleasure as 
us muscular capacities develop, his range of activity expands, and 
le accomplishes in endless succession the hundreds of new achieve- 
ments which occur during infancy and childhood. E 

His repeated use of his new physiological capacities, as they 
unfold, is from his viewpoint problem solving—intensely interesting 


Problem solving. Assume that it is successful because his mother has 
t of his crib, cut himself, 


taken safeguards so that he will not fall ou d 

reak the glassware, fall down stairs, etc. and because his mother 
Offers advice and restraint when necessary. Assume, however, that his 
Venturings do not meet repeated restraint, because his mother M 
his developing capacities and does not check his every step. Then 10 


ae repeatedly feel joy at his own successful problem solving and 
Pleasure in hie tree pleasure. There will be deeply built into 
ded, that his judgment is adequate, 


ae that initiative is rewar 
solving problems is fun i 

" * + ings 
If his mother wants him to be self-reliant, presses tes hers, c3 
"5 soon as his capacities have developed, usually re ae shows dis- 
apse into babyhood after he has gained capacities, an 
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pleasure when he does not do things for himself, then the stimulus 
of her displeasure when he does not show initiative will be combined 
with that of her pleasure when he does so. I have mentioned only 
his mother. During the first year or more of his life, her attitude is the 
most important one in his life; after that the attitude of his father 
(and also that of his siblings) toward his behavior will also be 
ean alternatively, that the child’s parents have as a part of 
their personalities the judgment that children are fragile organisms 
without much innate potential capacity to understand or manage 
the world. Then during the first two years or so of life the mother 
is apt to treat the child over-solicitously, and to shield him somewhat 
anxiously from harm. In doing so, unintentionally she also keeps the 
child from using his unfolding initiative. The use of initiative comes 
to alarm him, because it alarms her. Then, after these fir 
of life, when the parents think the child is old eno 
parents with the view that children are without much potential inner 
capacity train the child by a continual stream of commands and 
instructions concerning what is good to do and not good to do, the 
proper relationships to them and to others, and in general how he 
should live. Exercise of initiative on his part frequently brings alarm 
and displeasure and hence causes him anxiety. He can avoid anxiety 
only by passively obeying the instructions of these powerful persons 
so important in his life. The instructions will often seem arbitrary 
to him, and the repeated frustration of his initiative will create anger 
in him. He will repress it, but this does not mean that it disappears. 
: Lo penc and attitudes of older siblings and playmates who 
ave been brought up und S will provide models 
which in various w Es 


st few years 
ugh to be trained, 
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Exposure to the one or the other of these parental attitudes will 
have an impact on the child through infancy and childhood, but for 
brevity I shall mention specifically only the most conspicuous mani- 
festation, that during the “period of infantile genitality,” which usu- 
ally occupies about the fourth and fifth years of life. At this age a 
boy knows that he is a male, like his father, and that he will become 
big, like his father, and he begins to wonder whether he can success- 
fully rival his father. Specifically, he becomes a rival of his father for 
his mother's attentions. If his father and mother are perceptive and 
understanding persons, they will accept him into their fellowship and 
let him gain an adequate degree of the feminine attention he needs. 
However, without anxiety or arbitrariness, they will teach him that 
he can postpone his demands when the circumstances require it, and 
need not feel anxiety at the postponement. He will learn, as before, 
that one’s initiative must be judicious, and he will also reinforce 
powerfully the earlier lesson that the exercise of his initiative is safe 


and brings pleasure. : 
If io hier is weak and the mother is not arbitrary and some- 
What rejecting, the son may gain his mother's attentions us bau 
is parents understand his needs and meet them pet aoan a 
ather gives up at the boy's aggressive persistence. In m ie 
the son will learn that initiative is successful, though he will lea: 
With overtones of anxiety. . " 
Suppose, however, p^ the parents doubt their aum dh 
to manage problems, and, having no faith in the angues 5 mie 
regard the boy's initiative as a danger rather than a valuable po n 
Then they will be disturbed by the boy's emerging inni d the a 
father during the period of infantile sexuality, will. ron : vind 
encroachment, and will "put the boy in his place.” The "a yin 
Will reinforce the anxiety and alarm that the boy felt T = a 
exercise of initiative. It will also reinforce the anger that nie ees 
earlier at his parents’ arbitrary restrictions, and since he par el 
Us anger at his parents, there is apt to build up in "ra ib riae 
€sire to exercise arbitrary authority himself, and lord i o rife 
Under him, later in life—just as the college freshman ene ment i 
azing at the hands of sophomores often waits his tur 
humiliation on the new freshmen the next year. — 
The impact of the one or other type of parent n eig ned 
girls during this period is not quite parallel to that Es jeu] The 
E different sexual role MEUM girls have already 
ifferences will not be discussed here. —" 
In these ways, creative or authoritarian queen gpects of 
There are many other aspects to the process, es pad be discussed 
authoritarian and creative personalities, which c 
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here.” This brief discussion will, I hope, give oe genera] flavor of both 
the personality types and the process which forms them. 

T di k that the reader may already have realized that the 

ues ud which lend to create authoritarian personality in 
Be d ild e themselves components of authoritarian personality 
o» pude : : That is, persons in whom authoritarian personality 
PA Dd b the ‘circumstances of their childhoods are apt to 
ee ce. RÀ of life that they will in turn create an environment 
Ee er cause authoritarian personalities to appear in their children. 
The type, like most other personality types, tends to be self-perpet- 
uating. 

It is of great importance, then, that the scatte 
is available suggests that precisely the Sort of chil 
and training sketched above as conducive to the e 
tarian personality is the sort prevalent in traditi 
intensive sketches of childhood environment in Burma by Hazel 
Hitson® and in Java by Hildred Geertz,” and more fragmentary 


ocieties, indicate that in all of these 
ment is precisely of thi 


red evidence which 
dhood environment 
mergence of authori- 
onal societies, Fairly 


And there is even more convincing evidence that various of the 
conspicuous characteristics of authori 


c ch tarian 
1» many traditional societies in Latin A 
owledge concerning Afri i 


he son of aw 


eal 
are several Possibilities, This an 
passed over here, 


8 “Family Patterns and Par. 
Burma” (Ph.D, dissertation, Rad 
9 The Javanese Fami ree Press of . 
D r Gl and 
The Vocabulary of Emotion: A Study of avanese Soctalivet E 
Psychiatry, Vol. XXII. (August 1959) pp. 7. - 
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matters of life and with manual-technical labor also appeared among 
the elite, in the ‘way sketched earlier in this essay, and tended to 
perpetuate itself. 


II. Social Change 

How, then, did social change ever occur? and technological 
progress and economic development ever begin? 

Study of a number of countries in which there has occurred a 
transition from a traditional state to continuing economic development 
suggests that an important factor initiating change was some historical 
shift which caused some group or groups of the lesser elite, who 
previously had had a respected and valued place in the social hier- 
archy, to feel that they no longer were respected and valued. This 
derogation in some societies consisted of explicit indication of con- 
tempt for the functions or position of the lesser elite, in others of 
behavior by a new higher elite which seemed immoral, unmanly, or 
irreligious to the groups below them, and thus indicated contempt 
for the moral standards of the lesser elite. 

I shall omit the example of England, which is complex and diffi- 
cult to mention briefly, and shall refer briefly to highlights of three 
other examples. In the 1650's the Tsar of Russia and Patriarch of 
Moscow, to attain diplomatic ends by adopting Greek practices, 
ordered certain changes in the ritual of the Orthodox church which 
the faithful felt to be heretical and to endanger their souls. There 
followed conflict and persecution, in waves of varying severity, even 
down to 1900. The Old Believers, who were the victims of this with- 
drawal of respect for their status in the society, were prominent in 
economic development in Russia in the nineteenth century. Con- 
cerning the twentieth I have no information. 

In Japan the feudal group known as the Tokugawa, i 
national power in 1600, imposed a peace which deprived the samurai 
of their traditional function; imposed rigid distinctions among social 
classes which had the effect of relegating the so-called “wealthy 
peasants,” descendants of the lesser elite, to the rank of peasant; and 
to some extent demeaned other feudal groups, the so-called outer 
clans. It was the lesser samurai and wealthy peasants, apparently 
especially of the outer clans, who were the innovators m Japans 


industrial revolution. : 

In Colombia, in the 1530's the Spanish settled on a high apiid 
around Bogotá and in the valleys around Cali and Medellín. Throug 
historical developments I shall not sketch, during the next two 
centuries the settlers of the other two areas came to look doywnton 

Ose in Antioquia, the valley around Medellin. The social friction 


who gained 
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continues to the present; and the Antioquerios have been the leaders 
in economic innovation out of all proportion to their numbers in the 
population. . 

I shall call such events “withdrawal of status respect" from the 
group no longer accorded its old place. It is important to note that the 
situation is one in which a group of the elite once had full status 
respect and later lost it. What are the results? Let me speculate con- 
cerning them. 


I suggest that among the adults of the first generation so affected, 
the reaction is anger and anxiety. Their children, however, seeing 
that their parents' role in life causes anxiety, do not find it a fully 
satisfying model. Alternative roles are in general not open to them, 
and so they respond by repressing somewhat within themselves their 
parents values—by ceasing to have any role values with the same 
clarity and intensity their parents did. The process, I suggest, is 
cumulative in successive generations, and in the second or third or 
fourth generation there appears pronounced "normlessness," shift- 
lessness, anomie, or, in Merton's term, retreatism. It can be observed, 


for example, in Negroes of the southern United States, American 
Indians on any reservation, first and se 


: 1 ) cond generation immigrants, 
and colonial subjects./? Historical records suggest that it also charac- 
terized the Antioque 


fios, the samurai, and the Old Believers. 
There is reason to su. 


10 In groups who are not of the lower elite, but inste: “si 

: 1 € > ad le 
folk,” the later reaction may be not creative innovation but vient scat revolt. 
For lack of space, that branch of the theory cannot be expounded here. 
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_ Where a considerable degree of creativity is inculcated, but the 
anxiety is great, a variant type of individual may appear, one who 
gives himself security by being traditional and authoritarian in most 
aspects of his behavior, and then dares to be bold and creative in some 
other aspect. Henry Ford was such a person, as was J. Pierpont 
Morgan. And this type has been important in economic development 
in Japan, the Soviet Union, and Germany. 

Thus, I suggest, there gradually emerges a group of individuals, 
creative, alienated from traditional values, driven by a gnawing 
burning drive to prove themselves (to themselves, as well as to their 
fellows), seeking for an area in which to do so, preferably an area in 
which they can gain power, and preferably also one in which in some 
symbolic way they can vent their rage at the elites who have caused 
their troubles. Moreover, their (perhaps unconscious) rage at the 
group disparaging them will cause them to turn against some of the 
values of the group disparaging them. The fact that the disparaging 
group, in the cases cited above, was traditional, is one of the reasons 
why the disparaged group rejected traditional values and turned to 
innovation. 

What they turn to w 
find during their childh 
folklore or the tales their e 


‘ill be determined in part by the models they 
ood somewhere in their history or their 
lders tell them of the life around them, and 


in part by the objective opportunities of the world around them. In 
the modern world, to few socially rebellious groups of traditional 
societies will any other road to power, recognition, and proof to one- 
self of one’s ability seem as inviting as economic prowess, and creative 
individuals in most such groups will become economic innovators. 
In the cases of England, Japan, and Colombia, which I have exam- 
ined in some detail, such groups have provided a disproportionate 
share of the leaders in the transition to economic growth. 

A word is in point concerning the complexity of the situation in 
colonial societies. Here there has been rather harsh withdrawal of 
Status respect, but by invading groups from the West who became 
colonial conquerors. These groups have not traditional but “modern 
values toward manual-technical work. The tendency of disparaged 
groups to reject the values of the disparaging group may cause them 
to reject engaging their energies in the occupations of the conquerors. 
Thus even though they desire to gain symbols of economic power, 
an additional emotional block is put in the way of the indigenous elite 

ecoming effective industrialists. This fact may explain some of the 
ambivalence and erratic behavior sometimes manifested. 

The theory some of whose central points have been sketched so 
briefly above proceeds in broad sweeps, and of course is subject to : 
Corresponding margin of error. It seems plausible to me because i 
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is internally consistent and because it explains many aspects of social, 
political, and economic behavior in low-income countries for which 
no other very logical explanation seems available. 

If it is correct it does not follow that economic growth will suc- 
ceed only where certain rather special historical conditions have 
existed. For the forces of modern history have caused social tensions 
among the social classes of low-income societies themselves, by virtue 
of which some degree of withdrawal of status respect has existed 
among the indigenous social classes of almost all of them, and what 


values various groups are alienated from or drawn to is confused and 
uncertain. However, innovational personality is clearly appearing, in 
varying degree. The drive for security, self- : 


r r 1 reassurance, and power 
will surely lead many innovational individuals to technological inno- 


vation, though frequently within social forms differi ; 
of the West. oa ering from those 
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Value Systems and Economic Development 


in Japan and Thailand 


Eliezer B. Ayal* 


Traditional economic doctrine does not provide a satisfactory 
explanation for differences in economic behavior. The question is not 
whether economic factors are important determinants in the process 
of economic development. They are. There is no evidence that any 
appreciable economic development can take place without changes 
such as capital accumulation and developing money and commodity 


markets. The question is rather why some societies do, and others 


do not, behave in ways that bring about sustained economic prog- 
ress. For this we need to reach beyond the boundaries of economics. 
A full understanding of the causes for, and the process of, economic 
development requires interdisciplinary cooperation which would, 
hopefully, result in a comprehensive theory of social change. 

The aim of this paper is more modest. It seeks to demonstrate 
the important place that must be assigned the value system! in such a 
theory. It further supports the proposition that changes in political 
and social institutions, Or investments by foreigners, will not, by them- 
selves, bring about sustained economic development, unless the funda- 
mental human values in the society are conducive to development. 


° The author is assistant professor of economics and associate of the Center 
for Southern Asian Studies, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The re- 
search for this paper was financed by the Ford Foundation Faculty Research 
Fund, Department of Economics, The University of Michigan. He is indebted 
to Professors Clifford Geertz, Samuel P. Hayes, Michael Moerman, Chandler 
Morse, James N. Mosel and Herbert Phillips for valuable comments. Special 
thanks are due to Dr. Alvan J. Obelsky for permission to utilize some material in- 
cluded in his Ph.D. thesis: *Pre-Conditions of Economic Development: An 


Analysis of the Japanese Case" (unpublished). 

1 For the purpose of this paper, the value system migh 
syndrome. of general rules, sanctions and goals underlyin: 
society, The term “institutions” in this paper refers primarily to concrete organ- 
izations. For example, the church is an institution, but its widely accepted pre- 
cepts are part of the value system. The schools and the educational system are 
institutions, but what is being taught in the schools and the mutual expectations 
of the teachers and students reflect the value system. The structure of bureaucracy 
is an institution, but the prevailing concepts which guide actual superior-subordi- 
nate relationships are parts of the value system. 
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This is done through a comparative study of two Asian countries 
which, while showing clear divergence in their economic performance, 
had many common features and faced similar external stimuli. The 
relevant external stimulus is the familiar one facing the underde- 
veloped countries—that of exposure to occidental culture and chal- 
lenge. That mere exposure to the West and the availability of occi- 
dental technical knowledge and favorable natural resources do not 
ensure development is a matter of historical record.” To avoid possible 
complications arising out of colonialism, the two Asian countries 
selected were those which remained politically independent—Japan 
and Thailand. Japan was the first non-Western country to achieve 
self-sustaining growth, while Thailand’s economy still resembles that 
of her ex-colonial neighbors, 

A Japan-Thailand comparison has numero 


rical past, and both are within what might 
general oriental culture area (as opposed 
e ea). The similarities extend to factors often 
à ; Pick M eec bd the economic development of Japan: both 
endence; both were charac- 


L imperative for national survival 
ven in more direct economic factors there 
h had ample markets abroad 


or the principal foreign-exchange earner (silk for Japan and rice for 
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some 35 per cent in cultivated land, the bulk of the increase was a 
result of increased productivity. Ohkawa and Rosovsky? estimate the 
rise in land productivity during the period at 80 per cent, and of labor 
productivity at 136 per cent. This increase in productivity was 
primarily due to technological improvements, double cropping, and 
better fertilizers, and involved relatively small investments. 

Industries expanded rapidly, with the textile industry being the 
first to experience acceleration. Until World War I, however, industrial 
development was mostly in light and small-scale industry, much of 
it developing in the so-called "traditional" sector which involved 
numerous small-scale entrepreneurs. Heavy industry, although strongly 
encouraged by the Government from the beginning of the Meiji 
period, developed more slowly, but picked up vigorously with the 
advent of World War I. Economic historians (e.g, Allen)* explain 
this time lag essentially by the higher cost of capital equipment 
required for such industries, and the greater requirements for scien- 
tific knowledge and skilled technicians. Once these obstacles were 
overcome, however, the paucity of natural resources did not deter 
Japan from developing practically all modern branches of industry 
by engaging heavily in foreign trade. 

Throughout the period under discussion, there was in Japan a 
very high rate of saving, both voluntary and forced; a high degree 
of ploughback throughout the economy, with little spending on con- 
Spicuous consumption or luxuries, and a very vigorous absorption of 
Western techniques and methods. There was also an ample supply of 
entrepreneurs and innovators at all levels. 

Thailand, too, did not stand still during this period. The data 
for Thailand are much more sketchy than those for Japan, but available 
evidence indicates that after the Bowring Treaty of 1855, which re- 
moved trade barriers, there was a fairly substantial increase in rice 
production. The labor for this was provided from these sources: the 
freeing of the slaves, increased population, substitutions of rice pro- 
duction for other crops, and some movement of farmers into the delta 
of the Chao Phya river, where land more suitable for exportable rice 
was located. It would then be erroneous to say that the Thai farmers 
(the vast majority of the population) did not react positively to the 
market incentives provided by the growing external demand. The 
important thing, however, is that this reaction was confined to - 
production. Moreover, there was no change in the methods and tech- 


“The Role of Agriculture in Modern 


— 
3 Kazushi Ohkawa and Henry Rosovsky, 
Japanese Economic Dewelopmenit™ Sangre! Denaiopmant and Cultural Change, 
Vol. . 1, Part II, October 1960, pp. 43-68. " 
i ie "Wien A Short ame History of Modern Japan, 1867-1937 


(London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1946). 
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niques of rice production, which were centuries old. From available 
data we can say with some assurance that the productivity per acre 
either remained the same or even declined. The only other significant 
exports that showed some increase were tin and teak. But these 
industries were operated by aliens, mostly Chinese, and practically 
no Thais were involved in any stage of their production or sale. What- 
ever Thai manufacture existed, such as home Spinning, it declined 
rather than expanded. The only exception was some development of 
resident Chinese handicraft in which no ethnic Thai were involved. 
The contrast between the two countries is clear. 


II 


The range of possible explanations for 


this wide divergence in 
economic development narrows down substa 


ntially by the similarities 
and resource endowment is also ruled out for rea i 
dealt with by others We must, therefore, concentrate on factors 


ion, motivate, and channel human and 


other countries to this ideal € as indicative of their development 
prospects. This approach is rejec 
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the results and what are the ca 
of these societies although 
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5 See, for example, Douglas H. K. Lee, Climate and Economic Development 
in the Tropics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), and Hagen, op. cit. 
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here as being materialized through the intermediary of “propensities.” 
This shorthand term stands for internalized behavioristic and instru- 
mental values, or predispositions to action, which have their origin 
in the value system. 

In order to facilitate the identification of the revelant elements in 
the value system, the following propensities were singled out as re- 
quired for sustained economic development: to accumulate capital, to 
work systematically and diligently, to cooperate in organizing effort in 
pursuance of goals, and to innovate. While the specific nature of 
action indicated by the first three propensities is self-evident, a word 
about innovation is called for. It has been pointed out, in the literature 
discussing the nature of innovational and entrepreneurial activities, 
that there is a probable connection between the “original” techno- 
logical innovations in Europe and European scientific and logical 
tradition. Here, however, we are concerned with "induced" develop- 
ment in underdeveloped countries. The distinction that is more rele- 
vant for these countries would be that between the adaptation, by 
an enterprising group or individual, of foreign technology to local 
conditions, and the adoption of these already adapted techniques by 
large segments of the rest of the population. The function of adapting 
the new technique might be called “secondary innovation” and the 
adoption by others “acceptance of innovation. 

My thesis here is that in order for economic development to come 
about, it is essential that the value system fulfill two functions. First, 
it has to provide goals, either public or private, which can be pro- 
moted by increased production. The ultimate goals may, but do not 
have to, be economic, but economic activity must be a path toward the 
achievement of the ultimate goals. They could be, for example, greater 
power and prestige, greater social welfare, etc. Second, the value sys- 
tem must generate, include, or at least sanction the means—namely, 
the propensities, and the activities associated with them. The degree 
of fruition of the propensities in actual performance depends upon the 
environment such as physical conditions, institutions, availability of 
knowledge, etc. But without the appropriate value system, a favorable 
environment would not bring about development. The appropriate 
value system is then a necessary though not a sufficient condition for 
development. i 

The components of the value system may be identified primarily 
from religious (defined broadly) and ethical teachings. The justifica- 
tion for this procedure is based, in part, on practical considerations. 


Elements of the value system are generally seen in clearest and most 
easily identifiable form in the dominant religious and ethical move- 
ments. This need not commit us, however, to the role of religion pa 
the major determining factor in the make-up of social values. It i 
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reasonable to assume that religious beliefs affect the value system, but 
it is equally likely that values originating elsewhere are accom- 
modated by the religious system. In either or both events the social 
values of established traditional society can be identified, for the 
most part, within the body of prevailing religious teaching, It is 


receiving ethical or religious sanction, In such instances 


value may, however, appear in marginal ethica] movements which 
depart, to this extent at least, from the dominant System. 


The remarkable economic performance of Japan in the Meiji 
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be readily identified were: active fulfillment of obligations of class 
status and loyalty, asceticism and frugality, development of expertise 
in carrying out one’s tasks, and diligence in performing these tasks. 
The practical character of these values reflects the small regard the 
Japanese had, from earliest times, for the metaphysical and doctrinal 
aspects of religion, and testifies to the eminence of political values in 
the central value system. 

The political orientation of the value system is evident in the 
schools of Confucianism and Buddhism which were most widely 
adopted, the nature of their evolution in the Japanese climate, and 
the form which Shinto assumed at its most highly organized stage. 
Often, the function of religion was merely to provide sanctions for 
forms of activity which the politically oriented value system en- 
Fr d indeed, some secular obligations took on aspects of religious 

uty. 
In the prevalent Japanese version of Confucianism, these values 
(especially political loyalty) were seen as necessary elements of a 
smoothly functioning organic society. Confucianism was metamor- 
phized into an official ethic forming the basis for the system of 
administration and law throughout the Tokugawa and allied domains. 
In Japanese Buddhism, behavior consistent with the prevailing values 
became a means for acquiring religious merit. Shinto was in effect a 
religious form of nationalism clearly serving the function of intensify- 
ing the loyalty to the state. In all, the first claim to the loyalty of the 
individual or sub-collectivity was held by the superordinate collectivity 
represented by its head, ultimately the emperor. This loyalty called 
for cooperation with other individuals in active performance of duty. 
In view of this, the apparent ease with which many Japanese man 
ferred their loyalty from their own lords to the emperor or the nationa 
state is not surprising. They attempted to fulfill their duty now T 
the same intensity as before. Active loyalty became, as it were, secon 
nature to them. 

The clearest expression of the dominant values was to be found, 
however, not in the religious teachings but rather in the Bushido, the 
code of ethics for the samurai class. The samurai ethics provided the 
model for other ethical movements and the ideal ethical image for all 


z “outside” tended to follow rather closely 
7 Even the tozama (“outside”) feudal lords tende aer d 


the administrative pattern of the Tokugawa. (See, for example, mes 
The Documents of Iriki (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), pp. ds “a 
Fass result was that the system of usi guis p and law as well as the unde 
ing ethical principles were widespread and uniform. > 
: S, Even Drie dissident Buddhist sects, especially the “pietiest such as Jodo, 
Shin, and Nichiren, who refused at first to accede to the principle of the pues 
of political loyalty to the Bakufu, devoted increasing (though secondary) atten 


tion to obligations of a political nature. 
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i i be pointed out that the peculiarly activist 
— T pee eni on ect which received great emphasis in 
Bushido in particular, and the value system in general, had its deriva- 
tion outside the system of religious belief. = 

For specific references to economic activities, we have to rely 
more on individual ethical movements, which were organized char- 
acteristically on a class basis. While for most purposes these move- 
ments were but branches of the dominant official ethic, emphasizing 
such virtues as diligence, abstinence, and loyalty to political authori- 
ties, they gave varying degrees of emphasis to the various virtues and 
included elements which were even sometimes deviant from the 
mainstream of official ethics. Judging from actual behavior, some of 
these deviant ideas were more representative of prevailing values 
than might be inferred from the size of these movements. 


, the successful accumulation of wealth through com- 
mercial endeavor became, in Shin, an index of religious merit in 
somewhat the same sense as in the *Protestant Ethic."? 


Shingaku (not to be confused with Shin) which was primarily 
the ethical movement for 


the commercial urban class, provides an- 
other good example? This was a highly ecl 


Business Profit, for example, was equated with 
the samurai stipend, both representing necessary rewards for useful 
social functions performed. 


? The following is attributed to the earl Shin 1 ge engage 
in Business we must realize that it is in the Au wr ei poe K K 
Reischauer (ed.), “A Catechism of the Shin Sect” Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, Vol. 38 (1912), p- 384, ý 

10 For an excellent study of the 
Religion (Glencoe, Illinois: The Fre 
present analysis of the Japanese yal 
pioneering work. 


movement, see Robert N. Bellah, Tokugawa 
e Press, 1957), es ecially pp. 133-176. The 
ue system has benefited donnighent from this 


‘modernization along Western lines 
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f Of special interest is the Hotoku movement, which addressed 
itself to the farmers. It interpreted the central values in terms which 


` sound very much like our economic propensities. It had fundamental 


ronomic principles which revolved around increases in production 
. d productivity. This was to be achieved through hard work, co- 
operation, and rigorous voluntary restriction of consumption. While 
part of the surplus was destined for tax purposes, underlining the 
obligation to the state, the remainder was to be invested for increased 
productivity in subsequent periods. The peasant role was conceived 
as one of acceptance of the existing social order and values and the 
proper discharge of his specialized obligations within the total social 
scheme. Although Hotoku had only a small formal membership, its 
teachings emphasized, if overstated, fairly widespread interest in 
increased productivity and innovation in the Tokugawa farm com- 


munities. 

The activist quality of the components of 
seen in the concept of on ("favors"). The idea was that the individual, 
in coming into being, or in accepting protection or status within a 
group, automatically becomes a recipient of favors and is thereby 
placed under obligation to the source of favors.2 These obligations 
are met not by retiring from mundane activities, but rather by service, 
by active physical participation. Although of secular origin, this 
quality found expression also in religious movements, most notably in 
the “Tosa School” and the O-Yomei variants of the official Shushi. 

From this summary of the Japanese value system we can see that 
the highest value was active loyalty to the superordinate collectivity 
which, during the Meiji Restoration, was explicitly identified with the 
emperor and nation. The strengthening of the nation and the main- 
tenance of its power and prestige was the ultimate goal. The challenge 
presented by the Western powers threatened both, and called for 
countervailing action. Because of the demonstrated interdependence 
between the economic and military power of the Western countries, 

seemed the obvious solution. The 


the value system can be 


leaders, in this context, lay in the 


major contribution of the Meiji 
with economic development. Thus, 


identification of the national goal 


11 Consider the following quotation attributed to Ninomya Sontoku, the 


founder of the movement: “Work hard, earn much, and spend little. Gather 
plenty of fuel, and burn as little as possible. This is the secret of making a 
country wealthy . . . we must save and provide for the future by industrious 
effort, the earnings of this year providing for the necessities of next year. Saving 
is the virtue of self-denial.” In R. C. Armstrong, Just Before the Dawn, The Life 
and Works of Ninomya Sontoku (New York: Macmillan Co., 1912), p. 232. : 

12 A scematic table listing the various kinds of obligations and their recipro- 
cals is found in Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946), p. 116. 
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our first condition for development—that the value system's ultimate 
goals can be pursued through economic means—was fulfilled. 
There is also strong evidence for our second requirement—that 
the value system promote and legitimize the means—namely the 
economic propensities. The injunction that one has to work diligently 
at whatever task one is engaged in was universal both in the central 
value system and in the somewhat dissident movements. Almost as 
universal, especially because of its intimate link with the effective 
performance of loyalty, was the propens 


We have seen i ] 
including the time se an Ww o the numerous historical similarities, 
— e of the Western challenge, no economic 
ce, tor example, E, E, Ha D 
; d ; Hagen, “Hi ; r 
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samun B ton; B eed-achievement. (David McClell, frustration ae 
ociety, Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961, p. 370. S und, ihe: Bolden! i 
surprising to find close correlation between activi -) Tt would not ba a 
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this day, the exhortations, encouragement and direct participation m 
production by the Thai Government have produced meager results. 
The Thai Government has organized cooperatives, credit facilities, and 
» industries; sent students abroad; invited foreign advisers; and other- 
a wise followed rather closely the Japanese Meiji pattern. While some 

progress can be noticed, it is a far cry from the Japanese experience 0 

even as far back as the Meiji period. 


"m is the almost complete absence of Thai entrepreneurs in all fields 


and at all levels (except, of course, traditional rice farming, govern- 
). Available, albeit 


ment bureaucracy, and some petty village trading 
partly impressionistic, information leaves little doubt that much of the 
modest progress that has taken place in Thailand is due to ethnic 
Chinese and their descendants. An examination of the Thai value 

| system will make clear the reasons for this state of affairs.'? 
In contrast with the Japanese multiplicity of organized religio- 
ethical groups, Thailand presented a highly simplified and uniform 


picture.* In many important respects the Thai value system js in- 


, separable from the Thai version of Theravada Buddhism and one can 


learn a lot about the value system f 
village had its Buddhist temple and priests and the cyc 
s directly or in- 


all status groups in society turned around activitie 
nould be pointed out that we 


directly connected with Buddhism. It sl 
are interested in the Thai value system and not Buddhism as such. 
Thus, one could probably find in the value systems of non-Buddhist 
countries some aspects that bear close resemblance to those of the 
Thai. What is interesting in Thailand, however, is 
teachings fit the value system hand and glove. 
The Thai value system centers around personal values as opposed 
to the Japanese emphasis o iti i 
in terms of obligation or commitment t à 
tions. This is in complete accord with Buddhist teachings regarding 


1 
| 
| 
i 
i development similar to that of Japan has occurred in Thailand.® To 


15 Much of the followi till applies today, 3 
idi inen Ir Pohai soci : and culture is of recent origin. 


e qeu statements made here have been chec 
e 19th century. Walter F. Vella's Siam Under Rama I, > 
sources were consulted for the historic: d leading to the perio 
discussion. " 
he resident Chi- 


m 16 The value system studied here is that of the Thai, not th 
ese. What we are looking for is the reason why the overs e 
of a large number of a 


Thai 
hailand was so slow in spite of the presence 
and their absence in 


in the count ry. 
17 The mere exi: « tle dE +, Tapan 
i xistence of multi city of sects in Japa : 
beet is quite significant in m since it indicates intellectual restlessness 
e only (partial) exception jn Thailand was the small Thammayut 7 


ment started by King Mongkut while he was 2 priest. 
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the responsibility of the individual in working out his own karma. 
Thus self-reliance and the avoidance of attachment or involvement or 
of emotional commitment are at the same time an essential part of the 
Thai value system and of Buddhist ethical teachings. The congruence 
between Buddhism and the Thai value System is much broader, of 


expect in return for merit-making is not the B s 2 
rather more concrete rewards such 
worldly status in the next incarnation 


a3: d Ing the monks on their daily rounds, 
building of temples and other religious Structures, etc, it is also 


ority, either secular or divine. 
An important point in connection with merit 


A merit is consi be 
"measured" by the absolute and not relative si dered ita 


ther the reverse—it is the 


18 Luang Suriyabongs, Buddhism in the Light of Modern Scientific Ideas 


( Bangkok, 1954), p. 180. 


pe- 
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already accumulated merit which explains one’s present wealth (and 
other good fortune). The possession of this wealth helps one to devote 
more to merit-makin which brings more wealth and so on, à sort of a 
cumulative process: Following this reasoning, the poorer you are, the 
more you should spend on merit-making to catch up. Thus, merit- 
making is rather “regressive from a welfare point of view. As for 
capital accumulation, this reasoning requires that one spend existing 
assets for meritorious purposes rather than for in 
Ingersoll puts it, “merit-making is a sort of capital investment" 

Another manifestation of the embodiment 0 
the Thai society is the model of the ideal personality which is in- 
culcated in the home, school and adult society an reinforced by the 
Thai socialization process. The four major qualities 
ethical component of the ideal self were ormalized in the Buddhist 
Brahem Vihara (the four sublime states of consciousness). The Pali 
names for these qualities (and their approximate English equivalents) 
are: karuna (compassion), metta. (loving kindness), mudita (em- 
pathic joy), and uppekkha (equanimity which involves impartiality 
and non-attachment).”° Studies made by Mosel, and Schular 2n 
Thamavit2? show that even today these traits are Very highly value 
by the Thai and that in general they perceive themselves as 2n ethnic 
group possessing these desirable attributes. 
by Westernized government officials; the higher a perso 
more completely is he supposed to display these qualities? 

These Buddhist values find their expression in the daily behavior 
of the people. Two of the most common and pervasive will be men- 
tioned here: choei and sanuk. Choei is à secular equivalent of up- 


pekkha and means in essence non-involvement and keeping cool under 


all circumstances. This is intimately connected with the extreme 
tolerance the Thai show for deviant behavior, non-conformity, jlure 
to live up to expectations, and the like. Sanuk is roughly translatable 
as “enjoyment.” Everything the Thai does has to be sanuk, jncluding 
religious activities. Thus the Thai view life as something to be enjoye 

here and now, with very little thought about future complications: 
The only possible exception is the concern about one's karma, 
since the means employed are made as sanuk as possible, 


19 David E. Pfanner and Jasper Ingersoll, “Theravada Buddhism and Ni 
Economic Behavior, A Burmese an Thai Comparison,” Journal of Asian 
Vol. XXI, No. 3, May 1962, P- 356. 
20 See Dr. Luang Suriyabongs, Buddhism in Thailand (Bangkok: Prae 
Bhittaya Co. Ltd., 1954). 

_ 2 As recorded in James N. Mosel, “Communi 
tional Thailand,” unpub ished manuscript, 1961. Sg 

22 Often there is, of course, some divergence between these ideal qualities 

and actual behavior. But they clearly serve as guiding principles. 
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really an exception. The Thai would stay away from activities (even 
meritorious ones) which are not sanuk, and most economic activities 
are hardly sanuk. 

The third major aspect of the Thai value system which, as seen 
above, also bears a strong relationship to Buddhism, is the extreme 
Thai individualism. At this point a digression into the unique Thai 
social structure is called for. Throughout the relevant period, Thai 
society was composed of farmers, a few artisans, and government 
officials. The slaves (either debt slaves or war prisoners) who existed 
at the middle of the 19th century were subsequently freed and became 
freemen farmers. There were few class boundaries and certainly no 
castes with ascribed roles. The only partial exception was the ex- 
istence of hereditary princes (sons of the king), who had a better 


i posts in government, although this 
was by no means automatic. Moreover, even the special privilege of 


rule that each succeeding generation 
of princes lost part of its “princehood” with the fifth pd aan re- 


Frank N. Trager (ed.), Marxism in Southeast Asia ( 
Press, 1959) for this and some other points in the s; 
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from available evidence there was a fair amount of mobility both up 
and down the status ladder.** 

Thus, Thai society was (and is) built on a superior-subordinate 
relationship which was fixed in terms of status levels, but fluid in 
terms of the individuals occupying them. In the eyes of most Thai, 
the fact that someone had achieved a higher status simply meant that 
his karma was better and, therefore, he deserved the higher position. 

We can now return to the connection between Buddhist ethics 
and individualism in Thailand. The Buddhist equivalent of “salvation” 
is the responsibility of the individual. According to the Buddhist 


Dhamapada: 
oneself one suffers; By oneself 


»o5 


“By oneself is evil done; By 
evil is left undone; By oneself one is purified. 


Thus it is a private affair. One is punished or rewarded according to 
one’s own deeds, thoughts, and cravings. This is probably the 
strongest conviction held by the Thai. In daily parlance it is phrased: 
Do good, receive good; do evil, receive evil.” . 

While it is not clear to what extent we should consider Buddhism 
to be causal, the Buddhist emphasis on the individual is perfectly 
consistent with the fact that the Thai seldom have shown a sense O 
Obligation, solidarity, ideological commitment, and possibly even 
loyalty, to anything beyond personal values. Research done by Phillips 
in the village of Bang Chan demonstrates that this situation has 
continued to this day. He concludes with the following characteriza- 
tion of the personal values of the villagers: “In a very real sense; 
Bang Chan is comprised of 1,701 individualists whose major goals in 
life are to obtain sufficient land to support themselves, their growing 
children, and their religion, free from physical insecurities and unen- 
cumbered by entangling social obligations." Little local initiative 
for community projects has been demonstrated even for such essen- 
tial requirements as the clearing or deepening of irrigation canals. 
The villagers expected the Government to see to it that such projects 
were carried out.?* 


z 24 This seems to be true today also. See Lauriston Sharp led.), Thailand, 
ubcontractors Monograph (New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 
ifferentiation 


1958). There is, however, evidence of increasing economic class d 
in present-day Thailand. 

25 English version by Dr. Luang Suriabongs, Buddhism in Thailand, p. 20- 
i 26 Herbert Phillips, “Relationships Between Personality and Socjal Structure 
in a Siamese Peasant Community” to be published in a forthcoming issue O 
Human Organization. 
Th 3" Studies made in the north of Thailand show that not i 
i t individualism go to these extremes. For example, Konrad King: 
n the village he studied, somewhat more communal participation an 


n all cases does 
shill has found, 
d initiative 


cravada Buddhism, It emphasized the 
and thus fortified individualism, Few commi 


to action, the Thai feeling of loyalty to the 
with that of the Japanese, was m 
ence than of active loyalty. 


resent. A 
Suggest that the Thai val 


; © same time jt does not Provide the 
incentives to Seek them, In Our terminolo Propensity for secondary 
innovation” was largely absent and that for “aco Ptance of innovation” 
was in a rather dormant fo is hi 


From the evidence Supplied abo 
sharp contrasts between the Thai value System and the apanese value 
system, specially in features relevant for the economic Propensities, 
un Nr e 
than our text would imply. But eve major attraction was 
the fun involved in being in the Broup rather than the Derformance of the task, 
(See Konrad Kingshill, Ky Daeng—The Red Tomb, Chiengmai: i 

» especially p, 9.) This applies also 
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It is equally clear that these contrasts are consistent with the proposi- 
tion that the appropriate value system is a necessary condition for 
economic development. 

While the important question of how a change in values can be 
brought about is beyond the scope of the present paper, it does 
indicate some policy conclusions: the most obvious one is that 
development programs which do not entail changes in values, when 
such are required, are bound to be frustrated. To put it differently— 
the value system is à major component of the so-called “development 


potential” of a country and, therefore, should loom large in develop- 


ment projections and plans. 

One does not have to look far for evidence supporting this con- 
tention. The annals of recent history are full of projects which were 
good on paper” but ended in failure. An equally long list could be 
made of political and legal institutions which ended the same way. 
The constitutions and administrative structures of the central banks 
in some of the Latin American republics, as well as their political 
constitutions, are models of perfection, yet the realities in these 
countries are far from what these institutions were designed to 
achieve. Similar observations can be made about changes involved 
in “wars of independence” (Indonesia) and “revolutions” (Thailand). 
Even today, thirty years after the 1932 revolution in Thailand (which 
followed the Japanese experience as its model), there is as yet no 
sign that anything like the rash of entrepreneurs that typified Japan 
is forthcoming.?* 


28 While preparing this paper for publication, I ran across the following 
paragraph in “The State and Economic Enterprise in Modem Japan," b William 
W. Lockwood (in Simon Kuznets (ed.), Economic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan, 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1955, p. 591): 
'The foregoing remarks all cast "oubt on the thesis, even in the case of 
i ent' or 


Japan, that the state was *the chief element in economic developm: 
i be ventured wi 


patronage from the Government, because they were never able really to stan 
the skills, and the ambitions which provided 
the real motor force for Japanese industrialization were much too pervasive an 
too diverse to be compressed into any such formula. The found expression 
through the activities of millions of small o Justrialists, tradesmen, technicians, 


the new learning, and still larger numbers of humble workers who provide 
growing pool of modern technological skills. This, too, called for initiative and 


The work of Max Weber, specially the So-called “Protestant 
Ethic hypothesis”, continues to exercise an ; 


holie re igious Orientations in 
nt years, however, there have 
t 9 apply Weber’s argu- 


termining some of 
their Possibilities ang limitations. 
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of economic development. Weber’s 
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1 For example the current ( April, 1962) issue of the America 
Review Contains two articles explicitly claiming to shed light on "t 
hypothesis," Among last year’s more į 
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Cases in which the association has been claimed include in Japan 
Jodo and Zen Buddhists, the Hotoku and Shingaku movements; in 
Java the Santri Muslims; in India the Jains, Parsis and various business 
or merchant castes and so forth? David C. McClelland has recently 


subsumed a number of such examples under the general rubric of 
‘Positive Mysticism” within which he finds Weber's Protestant example 


to be merely a special case? 
Whether or not the claim to have discovered a religious ethic 


analogous to Weber's type case can be substantiated in all of these 
Asian examples, this general approach has much to recommend it. For 
one thing it calls attention to the motivational factor which historians, 
economists and sociologists have often overlooked. For another it 
calls attention to subtle and non-obvious connections between cul- 
tural and religious beliefs and behavioral outcomes. This latter point 
is one which some readers of Weber have consistently failed to under- 
stand, Kurt Samuelson being merely one of the more recent examples. 
The latter claims in refutation of Weber that since the puritan fathers 
did not espouse a materialistic dog-eat-dog capitalism their theology 


2 The influence of Jodo Buddhism and the Hotoku and Shingaku movements 
va Religion, Glencoe, Ill.: 


in Japan was discussed by Robert N. Bellah in Tokugat 
Free Press, 1957, Chapter 5. The Zen case in Japan was discussed by David C. 
McClelland, op. cit., pp. 369-370 under the mistaken impression that the samurat 
in the Meiji Period were devotees of Zen Buddhism. The Santri Muslims of Java 
were treated by Clifford Geertz in The Religion of Java, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
rid and more especially in terms of the present context in "Religious Belief an 
Ee Behavior in a Central Javanese Town: Some Preliminary Considera- 
A4 Economic Development and Cultural. Change; Volume IV, number 2, 
56. McClelland has discussed the Jains and the Parsis in op. cit. PP; 368-369 
AT Milton Singer has discussed several Indian examples in “Cultural Values in 
Th a's Economic Development," The Annals, Volume 305, May, 1956, pp: 81-91. 
B e latter article received further comment from John Goheen, M. N. Srinivas, 
. G. Karve and Mr. Singer in "India's Cultural Values and Economic Develop- 
NEU A Discussion," Economic Development and. Cultural Change, Volume VII, 
usen 1, 1958, pp. 1-12. Nakamura Hajime in a brief article entitled “The 
pM of Religion in Asia" which appeared in Cultural Freedom in Asia, Herbert 
assin, Ed., Rutland Vt.: Tuttle, 1956, pp. 53-66 argued for the positive pa 
n 


fluence of a number of Asian religious currents on economie development 
Peoples, Tokyo: 
Shii Hohó, 
th: very close to 
at of Weber. The types of argument put forward in the above Very partial 
arious. In particular Clifford Geertz 


was careful to point out that the Santri religious ethic seemed suited to a 


different from the spirit of capitalism. This distinction could perhaps 

E ed to many of the above cases of traditional merchant grou 

Chae some special religious orientation supporting their occupa! 
3 Op. cit., pp. 367-373, 391. 
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estraints on their entering trade were abolished 
nsibilities eliminated, Chi 


Owing within the institu 

into a vigorous capitalist 
favorable conditions in Southeast Asia. Clifford 
how the Muslim Santri Stroup in Java, characterized by a long mer- 
chant tradition and a fa igi i 


imperial China turned 


* Op. cit., Pp. 27-48. 

5 "India's Cultural Values and Economic Development; A 

; €, Volume VIL, No. s 1 

, mic Change: An Indonesian Case Study,” 
Center for International Studies MIT, 1956 (mi; " 


^ meo), pp, 94-119. 
7 "The Development of Entrepreneurship The American Economic Review 
Vol. LII, No. 2, May 1962, " 


Discussion,” Eco- 
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ity which has the motivation necessary for entrepreneurial activity. 
If this is the case, then, it would be advisable to consider motivation 
in close connection with institutional structure and its historical de- 
velopment. 

In The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Weber him- 
self seems to Jean rather heavily on the motivational variable and this 
may be what has led some of his readers astray. In the later compara- 
tive studies in the sociology of religion, however, we get a much 
more balanced view and an implicit correction of emphasis in the 
earlier work. Following Webers comparative studies a number of 
students have undertaken what might be called an "institutional ap- 
proach", attempting to discern institutional factors 
favorable to economic development. Examples of this kind of study 
are Albert Feuerwerker's monograph China's Early Industrialization," 
my Tokugawa Religion, about the inadequacies of which I will speak 
in a moment, Joseph Elders dissertation on India? and perhaps the 
most comprehensive in scope and historical coverage, Clifford Geertz s 
work on Java contained in a number of published and unpublished 
writings. In all of these studies Webers emphasis on the religious 
ethic continues to receive à central focus. It is seen, however, not 
simply in relation to personal motivation but also as embodied in or 
related to a wide range of institutional structures. Feuerwerker writes, 

. one institutional breakthrough is worth a dozen textile mills or 
shipping companies established within the framework of the tradi- 
tional society and its system of values."!! And Geertz says in a similar 
vein: 


The extent and excellence of a nation's resources, the size and skill 
of its labor force, the scope and complexity of its productive “plant,” 
and the distribution and value of entrepreneurial abilities among its 
population are only one clement in the assessment of its capacity for 
economic growth; the institutional arrangements by means of which 
these various factors can be brought to bear on any particular economic 
goal is another . . . It is for this reason that economic development in 
“underdeveloped” areas implies much more than capital transfers, tech- 
nical aid, and ideological exhortation: it demands a deep going trans- 
formation of the basic structure of society and, beyond that, perhaps 


H 8 Albert Feuerwerker, China's Early Industrialization, Cambridge, Mass.: 
arvard University Press, 1958. i 

9 Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of Social Relations, Harvard University, 
Joseph Elder, Industrialism in Hindu Society: A Case Study in Social Change, 
June 1959. 

a 10 In addition to writings already cited see especially “The Development g 
ie Javanese Economy: A Socio-Cultural Approach," Center for International 
tudies, MIT, 1956 (mimeo). 

11 Op. cit., p. 242. 
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even in the underlying value-system in terms of which that structure 
Operates.12 


were far from rational in Weber's 
sense and indeed had Profoundly irrational consequences in subse- 


» Dot the least of which were important 


t easy. In view of the com- 


rational empirica]" 
personal monotheism, Weber is 
the COnstruction of 
Weight to these elements, 
ically independent Asia 

and scientific and tec] 


the "Spirit" he does n 
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12 “The Developments of the Jav 


anese Economy , , mane PP. 105-106, 
18 Kokka Gakkai Zasshi (The Journal of the Association of Politica] and 
Social Sciences), Vo], LXXII, No. 4, April 1958, Tokyo. 
15 American Anthropologist, 
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For Maruyama the mere presence of rational elements for which I 


argued in the Japanese case along lines quite parallel to those of 
Singer is simply not enough if they exist passively side by side with 
irrational elements (as they do in both Japanese and Indian cases) 
and are not pushed though “methodically and systematically” to their 

in Weber's paradigmatic case of Protes- 


conclusion as they were 
tantism. If Maruyama is right, and I am coming increasingly to 


believe that he is, then it becomes necessary to press beyond both the 
motivational and the institutional approaches and to view matters in 
an even broader perspective as the above quote from Geertz already 


hinted. 


Concretely, this means that we 
Weber’s argument for the special signific 
search through Asia for religious movements which here and there 
have motivational or institutional components analogous to the Protes- 
tant Ethic ultimately proves inadequate. The Protestant Reformation 
is not after all some mere special case of a more general category. 
It stands in Weber's whole work, not in the Protestant Ethic essay 
alone, as the symbolic representation of a fundamental change in 
social and cultural structure with the most radical and far-reaching 
consequences. The proper analogy in Asia then turns out to be, not 
this or that motivational or institutional component, but reformation 
itself, What we need to discern is the “transformation of the basic 
EEN of society” and its “underlying value-system,” to use Geertz's 
anguage. Before trying to discover some examples of this structural 
approach to the Protestant Ethic analogy in Asia it is necessary to 
note briefly that we see here an example of what must occur in any 


really serious confrontation with Asian examples: we are forced back 


t . s à 5 
o a reconsideration of the European case which provides us so many 


of the conscious and unconscious categories of our investigation. 
. The first consideration is that the development in Europe i$ 
neither even nor uniform. Developments in different countries and at 
ificance. As Reinhard Bendix 


p UE times have very different sign 
fail dn clearly indicated it was Weber's growing discernment of the 
soci E of structural transformation in important sectors of German 
rendas qon led him to the Protestant Ethic problem.” As every 
lnd mi the famous essay knows the material is derived from Eng- 
mu arily and not from Germany where the Reformation re- 
stunted [opem important respects and its structural consequences 
pessimis his is indeed the background for Weber’s profound cultural 
onli Interestingly enough one of the first Japanese to penetrate 
x York: Doubleday, 1960, Chap- 


15 
ter II. Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait, Nev 


are forced to take seriously 
ance of Protestantism. The 
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deeply into the structure of Western culture, Uchimura Kanzó, made 
a similar diagnosis, Writing in 1898 he said: 


Germany as the example to be followed in their administrative policy. 
Because its military Organization is well-nigh Perfect, and its imperialism 
a gift of its army, therefore they thought that it ought to be taken as 
the pattern of our own Empire, , . d 

Germany certainly is a Breat nation, but it is not the Ercatest, neither 
is it the most advanced. It is often said that Art, Science, and Philosophy 


But it is not in Germany that Thought is realized to the fullest extent, 
Thought may originate in Germany, but it is actualized somewhere else, 
The Lutheran Reformation bore its best fruit in England and America.16 


total structure being transformed, Possible, but at great cost, as the 
erman case indicates, 


merican analyses of Japan in genera].17 Japan too, comparatively 
Speaking, is one of the world's most economically advanced nations. 
Looking at economic growth as our sole criterion, we are inclined to 
consider Japan as a rather unambiguous success story, But to Japanese 


17 Some illuminating remarks on this topic are to be found i 
Hall’s “Japan and the Oncept of Modernization: Hakone eu x 
62. 
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ditions are serious enough to have potentially fatal consequences for 
us all. A broader perspective than has often been taken would seem 


then to be in order. 

As examples of the structural approach, which I believe to be 
the most adequate application of the Weberian problem to Asia, I may 
cite again the work of Clifford Geertz on Indonesia and especially a 
very suggestive recent article on Bali, together with a highly in- 
teresting study of recent religious and social developments in Ceylon 
by Michael Ames.?? In the Balinese case only the beginnings of the 
questioning of traditional assumptions are evident and the degree to 
which rationalization at the value level will have social consequence 
is not yet clear. In Ceylon Ames documents the existence of move- 
ments of religious reform which have gone far in changing some of 
the most fundamental assumptions of traditional Buddhism and re- 
placing them with orientations supporting social reform. The degree 
to which the structural reform itself has gotten under way is not as 
yet clear. In Japan a century of ideological ferment has given rise to 
a number of tendencies and potentialities which need much more 
clarification, a problem on which the writer is currently working.?? 


There are indications from a number of Asian countries that 
new nationalist 


traditional elements are being reformulated as part of 

ideologies. Joseph Elder has presented some evidence that the Indian 
caste ethic is being transformed into a universalistic ethic of occupa- 
tional responsibility detached from its earlier anchorage in the 
hereditary caste structure?! Such examples would seem to support 
Singers argument as quoted above, as indeed in a sense they do. 


But it should not be forgotten that these reformulations have occurre 
Protestant Christian 


under Western impact (not infrequently under t 
impact as Ames shows in Ceylon) and involve fundamental alterations 
E: pattern even when based on traditional material, making them 
ay formally similar to Western paradigms. This is not to iney 
We Asian cultures are inherently imitative but rather that mode i 
r stern societies are not fortuitous cultural sports. Since they rep 
resent the earliest versions of a specific structural type of society it 


is inevi i 
to 5 evitable that Asian societies should in some 
ere them as they shift toward that type. —-X— 
$ arising from the structural approac have to do with th 
rary Bali," Mimeo, 1961. 
Religious Changes in Ceylon, 


Modern Japan,” Mimeo, 
ch the writer has com- 


18 « 
Internal Conversion in Contempo » Human 


19 « 
Organi An Outline of Recent Social and 
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In conclusion let me Say that the whole Tange of problems having 
to do with social change in Asia would be greatly illuminated if we 


22 The Rules of Sociological Method, Glencoe, Il.: 
Chapter 4, 


23 See his From Generation to Generation, Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1956 
and especially The Political Systems of Empires, Free Press, 1963, 
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Interpersonal Relations Within Formal 
Organizations in Turkey 


Norman M. Bradburn 


Since the establishment of the Turkish Republic in 1923, Turkey 
has been pursuing a course of deliberate economic development based 
on increasing industrialization. In spite of a rapid increase in new 
plant construction and increased mechanization, over 60% of the 
male labor force is employed in agriculture and more than 7076 of 
the population lives in centers having less than 2,000 population. 
Turkey is very much in the process of transition from a traditional 
agriculturally-based society to à modern technologically-based society. 

The data on which this paper is based were collected during @ 
field trip to Turkey in 1958-59. They consist mainly of questionnaire 
and test data obtained from middle-level managers attending a course 
in business administration at the University of Istanbul and of 
interviews with senior executives in Turkish companies, as well as 
observations made during visits to Turkish plants and businesses. 

As the formal organization of the factory evolved in a western 
cultural context characterized by a particular system of social re- 
lations, it is unlikely that the introduction of this type of organization 
into a culture with a markedly different social organization can 
occur without a process of adaptation in which, at least initially, the 
interpersonal relations within the factory are molded to parallel 
those of the traditional society. Insofar as the values underlying 
f behavior conflict with the demands of the 

ndency for strains to appear 


operation of the firm, there will be a te 
in the traditional values an 


that produce change either 
patterns or in the organizati of the firm. 
The primary focus o ization in Turkish society ha 
the extended family with a tight f p characterized by strong 
emphasis on family loyalty. Recent studies of the values of Turkish 


youth (Hyman, et al, 1958) repo 
y as th 


s been 


e dominant V 


tionships and family loyalt 

profile of Turkish youth. Interviews with Turkis 

vealed that many of them lived in the same house or apar ent 
or, if that were impossible, at least in the 


building as their parents, 
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i od. The preferred living pattern appeared to be for 
aa nent his marit until he marries (and this may be quite 
late in urban areas) and then to have a separate establishment as 
near as possible, preferably within the same building. . . 

One aspect of the emphasis on close family ties and family loyalties 
is the importance of loyalty and devotion to duty in Turkish society. 
A study of Turkish values by Hyman and others (1958) has shown 
the importance of a value complex surrounding the notion of loyalty 
and devotion to duty. Loyalty to the nation, which had found expres- 
sion in traditional Turkish militarism, may be viewed as one aspect 
of this set of values. Turks have always been known as good warriors 
and are very proud of being one of the nations which sent troops to 
fight with the United Nations forces in Korea. A military carcer was 
traditionally considered one of the high prestige occupations and 
even today Turkey maintains a very large army. A good example of 
this value complex is seen in this story from a Turkish 4th grade 
reader. A 13-year-old boy is carrying shells on board sh 
tense battle and lets one drop overboard. His father, 


welts on the boy's bare back); the 
y and says: *Did you have 


hen dives into the sea and 
nsternation all around, but the bo 
is pulled back on board and the day is saved. ities 


This story also illustrates the authoritarian nature of the father’s 
role in Turkey. Interviews with T n afforded a pic- 
ture of the father as an authorit made all cabe oe 
regarding the family without con mbers of the famil 
Almost universally, these men ather : Rt 
bidding, remote, domineering a E mated that 
smoke in his father’ had his own family, he did not dare 


: i cen Very stern with e 
were Growing Up, the remoteness was tempered a by Erd 
expression of affection. This a 1th considera 


ffection a pears 
to f i 
close attachment the men showed for T bos and’ aaa 


is the chief hologi i 
a e chiet psychological force underlying the continuing close family 
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Much of Turkish social life revolves around the family, and there 
is continual visiting among the members of the family, particularly 
at certain holidays when there is an elaborate system of obligation 
whereby one must visit all the members of ones family in order of 
their age. This tendency to concentrate social life within the family, 
limits the opportunities à child growing up in such a family has to 
experience the interpersonal relations with others that characterize 
so much of life in a modern industrial society, particularly in urban 
areas. The relative lack of experience on the part of the Turkish 
child with extra-familial relationships. such as Americans get in 
numerous peer group activities, may be one of the reasons why 
westernized Turks often complain that Turks are "too individualistic 


and will not cooperate with one another. 

In view of the close-knit family organization typical of Turkey, 
we would expect that one of the major strains in the executive role 
would center around a conflict between the particularistic orientation 


characteristic of familial relations and the universalistic orientation 
estation of the carry- 


of a modern business organization. One manif 1 
over into business of particularistic standards is that, in evaluating 
job performance, great emphasis is placed on loyalty to the manager. 


In a certain analogic sense the firm is viewed as a family with the 
employees as the children and the manager as the authoritarian father. 
Employees are evaluated more in terms of their relation with the 
manager (obedience, respect, etc.) than in terms of their performance 
as measured against some objective criteria. 

In the larger scale organizations, particularly in the state enter- 
prises, where the general manager cannot have direct knowledge 


of the behavior of every employee and where presumably universal- 
find the organiza 


istic standards would be especially important, we D 
tion broken down into little sub-families with the relationship 0 the 
their imme jate 


employees being one of extreme dependence on 
superiors. This system is well-described in a study of the state coa 


mines. “Since quantitative work standards are not in existence employ- 
ees have to be good in the eyes of their superiors in order to receive 
furnished 


the bonuses they can get. Competition for social benefits ( 
houses, etc.) makes Jow-ranking directors, administrative personne 
etc. very dependent. This dependence is manifested 
sonalized relationships involving self-manipulation and an emphasis 
on pleasing one's superiors through deference 2 
through objective job performance" (Presthus and Ari, 1900), 7". 
emphasis on dependence in the superior-subordinate relationship 15 
analogous to the father-son relationship. j 
Another aspect of the particularistic orientation in managemen 
practices appears in the area of personnel selection. It 1s no 
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prising in family owned firms to find a fairly large number of mem- 
bers of the owner's family on the payroll since the owner may feel 
a certain obligation to take care of some of the less fortunate mem- 
bers of his family, even though they may be less capable than 
someone he might hire from outside the family group. A large propor- 
tion of people, especially in the clerical and administrative ranks, get 
their jobs through relatives or friends. The reason for this lies in the 
fact that, except for certain formal educational requirements, there 
are very few specific qualifications considered necessary for most 
jobs. Thus when some employee recommends for a vacant job a friend 
or relative who has the educational qualifications, he is hired with- 
out further search or any attempt to select on the basis of ability. 
Employers may in fact prefer this system since by doing favors for 
employees they increase the employees’ dependency and obligation 
to the manager. 

We might note that this particularistic orientation is not without 
its value even in contemporary Turkish society, 
much in the process of developing from a r 


their sorrow in trying to apply 
n western coun- 


must not be pressed too far, however. An 
his individual superior than to the firm 
not have close personal contact with a 
with the firm are b 
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of the Turk's characteristic capacity for loyalty. In a sense, manage- 
ment views loyalty as a one way affair in which the subordinate is 
expected to give unquestioning obedience to his superior, who, how- 
ever, has but few responsibilities toward the subordinate. Thus, the 
strength of the relation depends on the ability of the superior to 
establish his personal dominance over his subordinates (i.e., to create 
respect) and instill in them loyalty to him, much as the military leader 
dominates his men. 

Another feature of Turkish family organization, which is mirrored 
in management practices, is the extremely centralized nature of au- 
thority. Like the father in the family, the owner or general manager 
of a firm typically makes all the decisions relating to the operations 
of the firm, even routine or minor ones, handing them down from 
above with little prior consultation with those who may be involved 
in carrying them out and very little feedback from the members of 
the management staff, who are in closest contact with the day to day 
operations of the firm. In one textile mill which I visited, a highly 
trained man, who was in charge of the plant operations, complained 
bitterly that the owner of the mill never consulted him in any matter 
and rarely took his advice when he offered it. He said that he fre- 
quently had to carry out policies with which he disagreed and which 
resulted in lower productivity. When asked why he did not quit, 
he replied that it was pretty much the same everywhere and that he 
was waiting until he had enough capital to start his own company. 

Even in firms that are so large that it is physically impossible 
for one man to handle everything, there is a tendency to keep the 
number of those with the “power of signature,” the symbol of authority, 
to a minimum and to refer routine matters upward for approval. Thus, 
a person with authority over a broad area must affix his signature 
to each and every document,—invoices, requisitions, memos, etc. fall- 
ing within his area. In the study of the state coal mines (Presthus 
and Ari, 1955), it was found that each long distance telephone call 
had to be reviewed and approved, i.e., signed, by the director of the 
division concerned. Since only thirty-four of the three thousand em- 
ployees on the management staff had the "power of signature," the 
necessity for at least one (and very often several) of them to approve 
every routine matter created severe bottlenecks. 

To a certain extent there is a realistic base for this behavior. 
The general level of clerical skill and standards of accuracy is low. 
At higher levels there tends to be a generalized unwillingness or 
Psychological inability to take responsibility without the constant 
checking of a superior. American and European businessmen who run 
Subsidiaries in Turkey and have tried to delegate authority have 
found it so extremely difficult to do so that they have most often 
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abandoned the attempt. There is a vicious circle in which the degree 
of centralized authority gives little scope for the development of 
individual competence, and lack of competence makes it necessary 
for constant supervision, with the result that firms tend to operate 
at a rather inefficient level. ; j 

In interpersonal behavior the contrast between those in authority 
and their subordinates is very striking. A subordinate never sits 
while a superior is standing and when told to sit, perches nervously 
on the edge of his chair, ready to stand up the moment the superior 
should rise. He speaks in a soft, deferential tone, addressing his 
superior by a higher title (e.g. bey effendi) than the one with which 
the superior addresses him (e.g. Ali bey). At the conclusion of an 
interview, the subordinate bows politely and backs out of the room. 
The relationship is one of great formality and politeness, in which 
one member expects to give orders and the other to receive them. 
The subordinate does not expect to be asked his opinion on the mat- 
ter at hand and, indeed, would probably be so surprised if he were 
asked that he would be at a loss to reply. 

This deferential behavior is very specific to the superior-sub- 
ordinate relationship; the junior manager, who is self-effacing in 
the presence of his superior, may be authoritarian in turn with 
his subordinates. In interpersonal behavior outside the superior- 
subordinate relationship, a person may be extremely polite and formal 
in line with general standards of etiquette, but he will act with a 
certain dignity and self-esteem that he appears to lack in the presence 
of someone who is recognized as a superior. 

One of the characteristics of formal organizations is that author- 
ity is vested in the office rather than in the person. In Turkey, how- 
ever, there is in practice very little differentiation between personal 
authority and the authority of the office, especially in cases where 
ownership and management are one. One result of this lack of differ- 
entiation is that the mana 


ger is always “in role” and must be treated 
as a superior in all situations. Any breakdown of the behavior pat- 


terns, which characterize the superior-subordinate relationship, would 
tend to destroy the respect on which authority is based. Thus, there 
is little social contact between the individuals of different status. 
The idea of an “office party” at which subordinates mixed as equals 
with the boss would be inconceivable. Attempts by American business- 
men in Turkey, to create an atmosphere in which there is some social 
contact between senior and junior executives, have led to situations 
of acute social embarrassment. 

The maintenance of the authority relationship appears to be a 
major problem for the Turkish executive. Being respected by one’s 
employees was mentioned frequently by the Turkish businessmen 
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interviewed as one of the chief characteristics of a good manager and 
as one of the manager' greatest problems. One of the items on a 
Business Attitude Questionnaire, which showed the biggest difference 
between Turkish and American managers, centered around this 
attitude: "Workers should not be promoted to managerial jobs, even 
if they are qualified, because it would destroy the respect for authority 
which the workers must have toward management." Turkish managers 
agreed with this item more strongly than did a comparable sample of 
American managers. The reason for this concern appears to lie in 
the conception of the good manager as one whose orders will be 
obeyed without question. Without respect for authority, orders will 
not be carried out, and the manager will not be able to function 
effectively. The primary focus of role evaluation is thus placed on 
the ability to control others, rather than on the ability to achieve the 
goals of the organization (ie. productivity or efficient operation) 
with the result that such goals are subordinated to interpersonal goals. 

It is not possible in a short paper to discuss all of the problems 
encountered in trying to bring about changes in the types of organi- 
zation which exist in Turkey. What I have tried to do in this paper is 
to point out some problems which arise when people who have been 
Socialized into one pattern of interpersonal relations try to operate in 
an organizational setting that was developed in the context of a 
different pattern of interpersonal relations. Studies of this type could 
contribute greatly to our understanding of the ways in which organi- 
zational structure affects behavior and the ways in which behavior 
patterns already firmly established may work to modify organizational 
Structures. 
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Psychological Factors in the Analysis of 
Economic Development 


John H. Kunkel 


It is the purpose of this article to point out some of the weak- 
nesses in the theories which presently make use of psychological 
factors in the analysis of social and economic change. Alternative 
approaches which may improve the theories under discussion will be 
suggested. Whether the proposed alternatives are adequate substitutes, 
however, can be determined only through impartial evaluation; only 


after rigorous testing of the choices presented can the more satis- 
factory one be recognized. 


Modern Approaches to Economic Development 


Individuals usually are not specifically included in theoretical 
schema of social and cultural change or economic development; they 
are considered either unimportant or as constants. Recently a 
number of authors have taken issue with this position, holding that 
the individual does play an important role as instigator, mover, and 
carrier of social and cultural change; economic development, es- 
pecially, is considered as being heavily dependent upon individuals 
acting as entrepreneurs (Rostow, 1960; McClelland, 1961; Martindale, 
1962). The most carefully worked-out statement of the role of the 
individual in social change and industrialization is that by Hagen 
(1962). Therefore, it will be used to illustrate some of the difficulties 
generated by applying psychological methods of analysis in the 
explanation of economic development. 


Hagen’s Theory 


Improvements in technology, the availability of capital, the 
diffusion of cultural elements, and adequate markets are found 
to be as important for the beginning of economic growth as are 
individuals who act as leaders in innovation. These “leaders in the 
transition to economic growth were neither randomly distributed 
throughout the population nor drawn from the group that was most 
elite or had the greatest wealth or had the greatest opportunity for 
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access to foreign knowledge and capital. Instead they came dis- 
proportionately from the less elite groups whose members had 
traditionally had a secure place in the social order but had lost the 
status they felt a right to expect and were now disparaged by the 
leading social group” (Hagen, 1962, p. 30). 

In the traditional society, authoritarian, non-innovating person- 
alities are created, and thus the social and economic organization of 
this society is characterized by great stability. There may be no 
social change for centuries, since “the interrelationships between 
personality and social structure are such as to make it clear that social 
change will not occur without change in personalities" (op. cit., 

. 86). 
" The process of personality formation in children undergoes 
change if alterations in the social organization of a society change 
the values and needs of adults. More specifically, “the basic cause of 
(this) change is the perception on the part of some members of some 
social groups that their purposes and values in life are not respected by 
groups in the society whom they respect and whose esteem they 
value" (p. 185). Such “withdrawal of status respect" leads to re- 
treatism among those groups who have lost status. But "retreatism 
is not a dead end. As retreatism deepens in successive generations, it 
creates circumstances in home life and social environment that are 
conducive to the development of innovational personality. The his- 
torical sequence seems to be: authoritarianism, withdrawal of status 
respect, retreatism, creativity" (p. 217), and thus economic develop- 
ment begins. 


The Problems Involved 


According to Hagen, the immediate social environment (the 
family) in conjunction with the more distant social context (the 
Structure of society) shape the personalities of individuals who, in 
turn, perhaps over several generations, create and form the institutions 
and influence the structure of their social environment. Three related 
questions arise from this position: 

l. What is the relationship between the individual and the 
social environment out of which he arises, and what are the paths and 
conditions of influence? 

2. What kind of individual (type of personality) is created, and 
What is the nature of the process of creation of such an individual? 

3. What is the relationship between the individual and the 
Social structures which he influences; what is this influence, and how 
1s it exerted? 

These questions must be considered in the light of the fact that 
human behavior on both the individual and societal levels is deter- 
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" lex behavior patterns, such 
mined by a eir ae a pedo are to be 
9s ent pene E E oth the necessary and sufficient causes 
explained and pre due with the surrounding conditions. In addition 
must be specified b 4 that group membership, by itself, is of little 
it ma be ing nd predicting behavior since the histories of men 
differ cep um various causal complexes operate for different mem- 
oup. 
bers c dae principles it follows that any investigation of the 
role of individuals in economic development must consider (a) which 
of many different possible causal factors determine particular behavior 
patterns, and (b) the fact that membership in a group is not a 
sufficient explanation of the behavior of a person. In methodological 
terms, a theory of economic development involving individuals must 
differentiate among necessary, sufficient, and irrelevant conditions 
which precede the behavior under investigation. This is accomplished 
through the statement of specific hypotheses regarding the relation- 
ship of particular behavior patterns to preceding necessary, sufficient, 
or irrelevant conditions, statements which can be tested under 
controlled conditions, ideally in the laboratory. The statement that 
“A may cause B” is not of this nature; such a hypothesis cannot be 
tested, accepted, or rejected, and indicates nothing about functional 
relations. 

Procedures which meet these criteria can only in rare cases be 
employed in the social sciences today; data are incomplete or lacking, 
measurement is often imprecise or absent, and the complexity of 
historical and social situations often makes it impossible to take into 
consideration all of the possible relevant variables. The analysis of 
social phenomena, then, and especially the delineation of the neces- 
sary and sufficient causes of human behavior, cannot but approach 
the method of experimentation under fully controlled conditions; yet 
it is true that to the extent that the relationship between individuals 
and social structure is not adequately explained the usefulness of 
any theory emphasizing individuals is called into question. The 
disregard of individuals, which has characterized sociology, anthro- 
pology, and economics in recent times, is due partly to the inability 
of these disciplines to satisfactorily answer these questions. And the 
difficulties which these sciences have encountered in the analysis of 
social change are in part the result of the disregard of the individual 
as a link in the chain of social change. No institution changes by 
itself; only individuals, in their roles as components of institutions, 
can propose and enact changes in them (Martindale, 1962, Chap. 2). 

The relationship between the individual and the social environ- 

ment involves phenomena and processes which are largely in the 
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realm of psychology. Modern psychology, however, presents two 
major approaches to the study of the individual, the psychoanalytical 
and the behavioristic. Anyone using psychological methods and 
theories in the analysis of social change and economic development 
will have to choose between them. The question as to which approach 
is the more useful one in the investigation of social change will now 
be considered. 

The most important element in the theory, personality, “may be 
defined as the complex of qualities other than purely bodily ones 
which determine how an individual will behave in any given situ- 
ation” (p. 99). The static nature of traditional society is due to the 
authoritarian personality of the peasant, who “by independent deci- 
sion, in even petty matters, arouses anxiety within (himself)” (p. 75). 
This anxiety can be avoided only by reliance on tradition or authority. 
“The use of initiative . . . creates anxiety in the members of the elite 
as well” (p. 79), who also "feel a deep moral imperative" (p. 82) 
to uphold their position. The authoritarian person does not innovate 
because "the painful experiences which gave rise to these perceptions 
(of an arbitrary, capricious world) must have created hatreds in 
him which shocked those around him. ... He presses these fears and 
unacceptable urges out of his conscious mind and seals over his 
unconscious processes as best he can because he is uneasy about what 


thoughts and fears they include. . . . But rage and pain, though 
repressed, are still within him. He dares not express his rage against 
the superior authorities (in his youth). . .. As he moves to successive 


positions of authority at successive stages in his life the anxiety he 
feels in ambiguous situations causes him to insist that his own 
authority not be questioned" (p. 98).! 

The withdrawal of status respect from some groups “undoubtedly 
resulted in anxiety (and a) sense of lack of equilibrium or of 
emotional incompleteness” (p. 187). Resentment and anxiety in- 
fluence the home and childhood environment of youths who will 
emerge from it with personalities different from those of their parents. 
The son “must satisfy his need (for) dependence by valuing highly 
the regard of groups in authority (but), he expects that they 
not give that regard unqualifiedly and anticipates pain. As a result, 


1 Citing evidence from Burma and Java, Hagen notes that “in both cultures 
ttis child must react with rage to the anxiety and terror repeatedly created in 
im during infancy and early childhood” (p. 172). This rage is converted into 
aggression, but “against this aggressiveness which unconsciously he fears in 
jet a Burmese individual erects defenses of various kinds. One of these 
8 > very characteristic which causes casual visitors to reject as ridiculous b 
uggestion that the Burmese are aggressive: a merry, happy-go-luck: , friendly 
cast of behavior. This, I suggest, is an attitude the Burmese individual adopts 


as part of the process of repressing his dangerous rage” (p- 174). 
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he hates the members of the superior groups. He alko, probably 
envies them in a way in which his father did not (p. Ne 

The resulting retreatism may give rise to considerate parenthood, 
which consists of a “mother or mother-surrogate who ee to 
(the child’s) rages with composure and love (p. 135). The pon 
vating individual, characterized in part by creative pes pination, (T he 
ability to let one’s unconscious processes work on one's beha ), is 
likely to come into being if the boy’s experiences of infancy and 
early childhood give him a firm and satisfying impression of the 
loving nurturance of his mother, but that repeatedly he is unable to 
achieve as she seems to wish him to. He may then feel that the fault 
must lie with him, and there may become built into him anxiety that 
he may not accomplish enough, anxiety that drives him all his life 
to achieve in order to regain fleetingly that temporary feeling of 
security conveyed by his mother's praise and caresses. In this case, 
little rage and hatred may be provoked in him, and his unconscious 
processes will remain accessible to him" (p. 94). 


Difficulties in Hagen’s Theory 


From the above illustrations several problems regarding Hagen’s 
use of psychoanalytic concepts and theories in the analysis of eco- 
nomic development have become apparent. They may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Hagen makes much use of personality as an “internal state” of 
individuals. The characteristics of the “internal state” are derived 
from psychoanalytic theory, and then used to support the theory and 
the hypothesized relations among observed facts and inferred charac- 
teristics. 

When psychoanalytic concepts and theories are used in the study 
of economic development, problems of validating the concepts make 
any causal generalization difficult to test and accept on bases other 
than faith. As Hagen himself notes: “Analysis of this sequence of 
personality change must be speculative, or, to use the term loosely, 
intuitive. Sequences of action and of reaction within individuals are 
difficult to analyze, at least with the tools yet devised by social 
scientists. In the main, the analysis must be by introspective exami- 
nation and rearrangement of elements within oneself until one feels 
that one has arrived at a sequence that accounts for certain outer 
manifestations in other individuals” (p. 201). If the utilization of 
psychoanalytic concepts such as “internal ‘states” is wrought with 
such hazards to replicable, objective analysis as the researchers 
introspective examination, rearrangement of elements within himself, 
and feelings, it is best to disregard the “internal state" and its 
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presently unmeasurable components and interrelations until their 
study can be independently validated by replicable procedures.? 

2. The causal analysis is inadequate. Hagen infers causes from 
effects, but no evidence is presented to validate the inferences made. 
Any event or phenomenon is related to a variety of different possible 
causes, and only the study of all of them, under rigidly controlled 
conditions, can establish the correct ones. The capricious use of 
reaction-formation is a good illustration of the inadequacy of hypothe- 
sized causal relations based on inferences made from an effect. If 
an observed fact does not fit into one’s theory, one holds that the 
fact can be viewed as really the opposite of what it appears to be 
(e.g., the Burmese may appear to be friendly, but in reality they are 
only trying to cover up their rage and aggression). If the observed 
fact does fit into one's theory, then the concept of reaction-formation 
is not used. Thus only certain interpretations of phenomena fit into 
the theory; but do such “data” then represent a test of the validity of 
the theory? 

Lack of precise knowledge concerning the elements and dy- 
namics of thé “internal state," combined with reliance on causal 
chains of which only the effects are definitely known, makes any 
crucial test as to the nature of necessary causes impossible, have no 
predictive value, and are of little use in further theory-building. "At 
the beginning of (the Oedipal) period the boy may feel free to react 
to his new sexuality and to reach out to his mother" (p. 146), is a 
hypothesis which can be neither tested nor rejected. The statement 
is true, but nothing can be done with it, and it does not increase our 
knowledge of the behavior of adolescents. The word “may” indicates 
that, although some phenomena occur at roughly the same time, the 
necessary causes are unknown; the existence of causal factors and 
irrelevant conditions is indicated, but what these could be is not 
apparent. The crucial variable is not whether the boy may feel 
free to reach out to his mother, but rather those variables which do 
or do not make the boy feel free to reach out to his mother, and 
under what specified conditions this feeling is overtly expressed? 


_ 
. .? For a further and more detailed discussion of the difficulties involved 
in the utilization of the “internal state” of both the subjects and the researchers, 
See William A. Hunt and Nelson F. Jones, “The Experimental Investigation of 
Clinical Judgment" in Bachrach (1962). ' . 
8 These shortcomings, of course, are not restricted to Hagens analysis 
only. They are responsible, -in large part, for the variety of psychoanalytic 
Schools," each one emphasizing different “crucial” elements and relationships 
among phenomena. Anxiety, sex, birth trauma, and inferiority feelings have al 
been considered as:the most important determinant of human behavior. The 
istory of the psychoanalytic movement shows that even in the early days the 
ack of validating procedures and objective measurement, together with emphasis 
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i agen disre ards evidence which indicates that 
Bia e is hoa Evidence that p dom 
concepts and theories are not necessarily applicable to all cu i 
has come from anthropologists who did not find in primitive m es 
and othex cultures what was expected on the basis of psychoana ytic 
theories of European origin. Malinowski (1927), for example, in his 
analysis of Trobriand society, found that Oedipal _ aggression k 
directed against the maternal uncle. Presumably this is because the 
maternal uncle controls the boy, whose real father exerts little or no 

trol and is always affectionate and kind. Any causal analysis of 
aout! change, then, which rests heavily upon the Oedipus complex in 
pe itive P ieies, has an insecure foundation. The explanation of 
etn behavior patterns of middle class Europeans may be phrased 
in terms of the Oedipus complex, sexual repression, etc., but the 
indiscriminate cross-cultural application of psychoanalytic concepts is 
not compatible with Malinowski's data. 
The above criticism of the use of psyc 


hoanalytic concepts and 
theories leads to a search for alternative explanations of the relation- 
ship between social structure and individual, and the creation of 
individuals—explanations which rely neither on inferences concerning 
an "internal state" that cannot be validated nor on causal inferences 
which cannot be checked through objective, repl 


icable procedures. 
An approach which seems to meet these 


criteria is based on principles 
derived from a behavioristic psychology; 


more specifically, the 
operant-conditioning paradigm. 


Behaviorism: An Operant Conditioning Approach 


Behavior patterns are shaped through the learning process in 
accordance with the norms of the society in which a person grows 
up and the smaller social units, such as family and peers, of which 


he is a part. A more precise way of describing this process is to say 
that behavior patterns are shaped through differential reinforcement 
and punishment. That is, not all possible, but only certain “desirable” 
behavior patterns are reinforced, others are not, and still others may 
i Aide 


on investigators’ "internal states” resulted in the theoretical divergence of 
Freud's first adherents. See, for example, the comments throughout the second 
and third volumes of Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, 
New York: Basic Books, 1953-1957, pun Vol. 2, Ch. 5. 


4 In spite of these shortcomings the psychoanalytic approach does at times 
lead to the same conclusions as does the approach based on experimental 

sychology. Hagen's discussion of the anxious innovator, for example, includes 
Pye statement that “anxiety followed by pleasure provides a powem motivating 
force” (op. cit. P- 141). This idea is familiar to experimental psychologists who 
express it in terms of negative reinforcement. 
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be punished. Operant conditioning, as this procedure is called, 
involves the reinforcement (or punishment) of responses after they 
are made, thereby increasing (or decreasing) the probability that the 
same behavior will be repeated in the future under similar circum- 
stances. The operant conditioning process may be visualized in terms 
of this paradigm:* 


SSe SV 
sD sr 
or —— R N 
S^ Sa — S? 
Controlling Differential 
(Discriminative) Behavior Reinforcement 
Stimuli 


Behavior (R) is maintained or weakened by a reinforcing (S) 
or aversive (S*) stimulus which follows a response. When either o 
these stimuli is presented while other phenomena are present (SP) or 
absent (S^), these phenomena come to control the behavior (i.e. elicit 
the behavior). Lack of reinforcement (S?) decreases the probability 
that R will be repeated in the future, and extinction of the behavior 
will eventually result. So-called constant stimuli (SS*) are present in 
any ordinary situation and do not necessarily directly affect behavior, 
although their alteration. may change the behavior pattern under 
analysis (e.g. the aftermath of war). The effectiveness of the S" for 
the establishment of control over behavior depends on the state 
variables (SV) which are usually considered in terms of deprivation 
and satiation (e.g., food, money, social approval, etc.)? 
Learning a language is a simple and straightforward example of 
the shaping of behavior through operant conditioning using differential 
reinforcement. Parents, siblings, and later peers reinforce through 


5 Adapted from I. Goldiamond, "Perce tion," in Bachrach, op. cit, p. 299. 


The following glossary of terms may be helpful. 


R any behavior 

Sr — reinforcing stimulus 

Sa = aversive stimulus 

SD = stimulus in whose presence R has been reinforced 

SA = stimulus in whose presence R has not been reinforced 
So = no reinforcement 

SSe = constant stimuli 


state variables (e.g. deprivation and satiation) " d 

9 This discussion of operant conditioning concepts and procedures is base 

T the following works: Bachrach (1962), es ecially Chapter 6, O M 

nes by Murray Sidman; James G. Holland and B. F. Skinner, The 
nalysis of Behavior, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 
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iles, si by responding, etc. (Sr) only those speech patterns (R) 
eg ptor e. the particular culture. People do not 
reinforce, for instance by ignoring (S°), the verbal behavior which is 
“unintelligible,” and they may punish that which is intelligible but 
"undesirable" (S2). Much of the rest of the child's environment, for 
instance the climate or his physical characteristics, has little influence 
upon the process (SS¢). A smile, or responding to a child's speech, 
however, will be reinforcing only to the extent to which the child be 
previously been deprived of smiles, etc. (SV); if parents ig at 
smile at their child a parental smile ceases to be a reinforcer. In ater 
life the members of one's own society (SP) will stimulate intelligible 
verbal behavior, but in a group of foreigners who do not know the 
language (S^) few attempts at speech will be made. 


The analysis of human life involves, of course, the study of a 
very large number of behavior. patterns, many of which are inter- 
related, for example through stimulus generalization or social inter- 
action. Not all of these complex chains are completely known at 
present, and neither are their interrelations well understood, but 
research going on at present, involving more and more complex 
patterns, promises much additional information in the future. Recent 
studies by psychologists using this approach to the analysis of human 
behavior have shown that a great variety of human behavior can be 
shaped by means of operant conditioning procedures." 

In the laboratory the experimenter decides which behavior will 
be reinforced or punished, at what rate reinforcement will occur 
(e.g. continuously or intermittently), by which means, and what the 
reinforcer will consist of (e.g, food or money). In addition, the 
experimenter determines the discriminating stimuli (SP) which will 
later exert some control over behavior. In the societal setting, the 
roles of the experimenter are represented by the norms (the expected 
behavior patterns) of a Society, so to speak. The norms of a society 
determine: 

l. what behavior will be reinfo 


rced, not reinforced, or punished; 
2. the nature of the reinforcer 


and of the punishment; 


7 A general review of recent work is presented in Cyril M. Franks: 
"Conditioning and Abnormal Behavior"; H. J. Eysenck: The Effects of Psycho- 
therapy”; H. Gwynne Jones: “Applied Abnormal Psychology, the Experimental 
Approach,” all in H. J. Eysenck (ed.), Handbook of Abnormal Psychology, New 
York: Basic Books, 1961. All of the chapters in Bachrach, op. cit, present 
illustrations of the efficacy or operant conditioning procedures in shaping human 
behavior. The application of the exp 


erimental approach to the study of 
personality is discussed in Robert W. Lundin, Personality, An Experimental 


Approach, New York: The MacMillan Company, 1961. Applications to social- 
psychological phenomena, especially the results of small-group research, are 
found in George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961. 
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3. the circumstances under Which certain behavior will be 
reinforced or punished; 
4. the schedule of reinforcement. 


Eventually, certain behavior patterns are established which fit 
the norms of a society. Since the shaping of behavior depends on these 
four elements, it will vary not only with the content of a culture, but 
with the normative strücture of a society. While the process of 
shaping depends largely on the normative Structure, the particular 
behavior which is being shaped is determined by both the content of 
a culture and the normative structure, 


Applications of the Behavioristic Approach 


Intepretation of Hagen's Data 


The low rate of social change in traditional societies, the much 
higher rate in transitional Societies, and the implications of the 
"withdrawal of status respect" for the rise of entrepreneurs and hence 
economic development can be explained without recourse to assump- 
tions concerning the "internal state" of individuals. 

Traditional Society. Hagen and Redfield (1941) begin their 
theories of social change and economic development with almost 
identical descriptions of the traditional society whose normative 
Structure has the following characteristics: 


l. Norms (expected behavior patterns) are universally appli- 
cable and accepted, with only a few known, accepted, and 
institutionalized exceptions (e.g., shamans); 

2. Norms are consistent, mutually supporting, and form a 
coherent, inflexible system covering all behavior within the 
Society's purview; 

3. Positive and negative sanctions are attached to all norms and 
enforced. 


Several additional elements of the traditional society are relevant 
to operant conditioning processes occurring within it. The small size 
of either the Society or the communities in which men live makes 
Possible the quick dissemination of the knowledge that transgressions 
against norms have occurred, and thus meaningful sanctions—for 
example immediate punishment—can be put into action. The tradi- 
tionalism of the society, the respect for a sacred past, and isolation 
With the Consequent absence of new ideas and other elements from 
the outside mean that both the constant stimuli (SS°) and the 
controlling stimuli (SP) remain the same over long periods of time 

e reinforcement of “accepted” behavior is therefore consistent an 
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frequent. The very act of behaving in accordance with the norms 
often takes on reinforcing properties, and the transgressions them- 
selves often elicit punishment, for example the fear of gods and their 
wrath, in accordance with the unquestioned traditions of the culture. 
Under such circumstances the shaping of behavior by means of 
differential reinforcement and punishment is swift and complete, 
resulting in the stability of once established behavior patterns ding 
the lifetime of a person and over the generations. Deviation, owes od 
to occur because of incompatibility with previously establis n pe 
havior, will be quickly exposed and erus The ultimate result for 
i is a very low rate of social change. 
i "These phone Bend influencing the operant conditioning proc- 
esses are found especially in the primitive tribes of the past and 
present. Similar characteristics of the normative structure ofa society, 
leading to similar consequences, would be found in ancient nations as 
long as they were relatively isolated or ethnocentric and consisted of 
small communities. 

Introduction of New Elements. The normative structure of a 
society, however, need not remain constant. Loss of isolation and the 
influx of new ideas and other elements change the normative structure 
or at least create new norms and reinforcers. Ecological changes— 
such as the depletion of the soil, droughts, etc.—result in changed 
SS* and affect the traditional SPs and behavior patterns which are no 

ent. Traditional farming methods, for 
example, become inefficient or useless through soil erosion, droughts, 


£y. Old norms become inapplicable or 
invalid, sanctions are altered 


» are extinguished and re 
reinforced, and related t 


o new SPs, 
The introduction of a cash economy, 
the independence of 


individuals, reduce: 
having to do with social ostracism. Ano 


for instance, by increasing 
S the efficacy of sanctions 

ther example would be the 
creation of a new market which, over a short period of time, leads to 
a complete breakdown of the old economic order (behavior patterns 
concerned with economic activity) and the establishment of a new 
one. This change involves the reinfo. 


rcement of new behavior patterns 
(e.g. collecting rubber), new reinforcers (cash and all it can buy), 


the ceasing of reinforcement of old patterns and their consequent 
extinction, and the rearrangement of various other Sanctions and 
reinforcers and their schedules which are related to the new economic 
opportunities.’ 


8 A good example of the wide-ranging effects of the introduction of a cash 
crop and a market on the culture and organization of a society, and the 
consequent changes in behavior patterns, is found in Robert F, Murphy and 
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While new behavior patterns, new reinforcers, and changes in 
the SPs and SSe present problems to the adults of a society, the 
Operant conditioning procedures in the area of childhood socialization 


individual is so familiar with his surroundings that he is no longer 
influenced by them and can concentrate on the learning of a par- 
ticular behavior. The presence of incompatible chains—behavior 
patterns which are in conflict with what is being reinforced at present 
—also influences the rate of shaping, as does the consistency of 
reinforcement and the reinforcement schedule itself. The intrusion of 
new elements into a culture, especially as these affect the normative 
structure of a society, makes for variable surroundings in which the 
Socialization process occurs and thus decreases the consistency of 
reinforcement. Both phenomena lead to a lower rate of shaping in 
addition to increasing the probability of the establishment of new 
ehavior patterns because of the reduced incompatibility of the 
weakly established behavior patterns of children with the possible 
new patterns which become available to them. 

Transitional Society. With the wholesale introduction of new 
elements, the transitional society comes into being. As discussed by 
Hagen it is equivalent to the middle of Redfield’s folk-urban con- 
tinuum and has the following normative structure: 


l. There are few universally applicable or accepted norms; 

2. Norms are often inconsistent, or in actual conflict with each 
other, and do not form a coherent system; 

3. Norms do not cover all of the possible new behavior patterns; 

4 Many sanctions are weak, or no longer applied, or have been 
removed altogether. 


Other important characteristics are the lack of isolation and the 
increasing size of communities and of the society. The introduction 
of new ideas presents alternatives to old norms and the sanctions 


Tian Be s. Acculturation," 
ulian H, Steward, “Tappers and Trappers: Parallel Process in Accu > 
Economic Development me Cultural ê ange, vol. 4 (1956), p 335-355. ET 
specific changes which occurred as the Montagnais and Mundurucu came n 
Contact with a cash market can be well explained in terms of the Ce 1 
of old behavior chains (which had previously been reinforced continuously ton 
Could thus be easily extinguished) and the creation of new ones es e 
Upon the newly-established market for fur and rubber. The introduction o pi t 
qunforcer— money. which could be used to reduce a lar, e variety of dn J 
deprivations made for the establishment of many behavior ains which Po n 
ad not existed (e.g., those concerned with the nuclear family as oppose: 
Previous extended family). 
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attached to them; normative homogeneity is replaced by normative 
heterogeneity. A larger population increases the probability that 
divergence from the expected behavior patterns will occur, and that 
these deviations will be unpunished or even unknown. The growing 
secularity of the culture (in Redfield’s sense) means that many 
sanctions which formerly were perhaps largely covert (e.g, belief 
in a revengeful thunder god) are now disregarded or disappear as 
man's sophistication regarding the nature and origin of natural 
phenomena increases and as he begins to question the past. 

Under such circumstances the shaping of behavior through 
differential reinforcement and punishment is quite difficult, slow, and 
likely to be incomplete, resulting, ultimately, in the less rigid establish- 
ment of behavior patterns. Since behavior in accord with norms is 
often not reinforced, and behavior contrary to old norms often is not 

unished and sometimes is even reinforced, the probability of the 
establishment of new behavior patterns is much greater than in the 
traditional society, resulting in a higher rate of social change in the 
transitional society. 
" occu ua Bae Respect and its Consequences. If behavior 
y gh not necessarily continuously—reinforced in 
the presence of controlling stimuli, it will soon be itted in th 
presence of these SPs alone even if reinforcement i dv i de om 
Once such a chain has been established no chi ded LONE a 
the SS¢ or the S" or the schedule is ch ange will gueuz een 
where the peasants have lived se mie In a huma ic society 
long time few changes in behavi "gu dissi wait sie =e 2 
e er de dad cel die wl ans 
its behavior patterns m i i A s 
ae different from ree qe ee eee a ores 
nearly stable for i 2 2 (6 8/80; Temane: 
o a eda ens Hew elites; dio reinforced for new 
reinforcers are more adequate—in the s o i ange if the present 
—than A old ones; thus their m Mita uns 
But the circumstances of the conditionin d PI 
k g process in the grou 
— bs ue dari status or respect are radically altered. Conditions 
ich once were followed by respectful behavi 
part of others no longer have this result, and other old eat la the 
were once reinforced no longer are. The eem, wai which 
upon the S? of high social position are no longer i een 
begin to be extinguished. Possible new elton orced and thus 
might be reinforced under the new status condors, Tee which 
only if they are compatible with the old behavioral. he Ay exhibited 
are sufficiently weakened. chains or if these 


Work with one’s hands, and business activity in general, are 


C 
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usually proscribed by the elite; that is, aversive reinforcers (for 
example derision) follow entrepreneurial activity. Only when this 
aversive conditioning has been extinguished does entrepreneurial 
activity become possible. The rate of extinction varies from family to 
family, depending on the tenacity with which the "old way of life" 
is held up as a paragon (ie. verbally reinforced) and the perceived 
possibility of reentering the old elite status in the forseeable future. As 
long as the old patterns are not extinguished no new incompatible 
behavior can be established. Thus it follows that the longer the period 
necessary for the weakening or extinction the longer will be the 
conflict resulting from the simultaneous presence (at least in po- 
tential) of opposing behavior patterns. Since the existence of in- 
compatible behavior patterns leads to vacillation or inactivity and 
apathy, retreatism can be explained in terms of the long period of 
extinction required by some chains, the possibility of new behavior 
patterns, and the resulting conflict among them. 

Eventually, and this may take generations, the conflict among 
incompatible behavior patterns is resolved when the old patterns have 
been extinguished to such an extent that new patterns with new 
reinforcers become strong enough to replace them. The important 
elements here are the length of time necessary for extinction, the 
reinforcement schedule of new behavior patterns, and the degree of 
incompatibility between the old and the new. 


Other Applications: Origin of Entrepreneurs 


The role of an operant conditioning model in ascertaining the 

relationship between social structure and the individual, and its 
ability to generate testable hypotheses, will be illustrated in two 
related areas: the origin of entrepreneurs and the extent of entre- 
preneurial activity within a society. 
, The Origin of Entrepreneurs. According to McClelland (1961), 
à society with a generally high level of n-Achievement will produce 
More energetic entrepreneurs who, in turn, produce more r A 
economic development" (p. 205). Need for achievement is one 0 i 
constellation of needs which characterizes man and determines muc? 
of human behavior; like other motives it is created through a persons 
childhood experiences, and thus the link between society and tas 
individual is the family. Societal characteristics “affect Ls ag s 
€vels primarily as they affect the family, or more specifically ia 
values and child-rearing practices of the parents (p. 387). ou 
Clelland, after analyzing the child-raising practices of many countri a 
Comes to the conclusion that the sources of high n-Achievement on 
Parents who teach their children to be independent early, who a 


apid 
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interested in their offspring and their activities, and who expect much 
EE i f needs as components of a 

<<a Peete Ee ed of analysis involves nm 
person's "iS ks (e.g. the writing of stories based on hid 
ences from oem difficult to validate with presently oore l 
pictures) = ecessary, however, to postulate an element re is 
Cumt Med m nd be validated, in order to explain the ata 
v cel og MeClelland and his associates. The striving for exce - 
ae by pe behavior, is shaped through differential re- 
ms das d punishment, and thus parents assume crucial im- 
B as manipulators of both. ^ ae a 
e ho are actively involved in their children’s l A 

par ss dards of excellence and derive real emotiona 
n E pem sons’ achievements, create high n-Achievement 
de e end other similar elements of child-rearing are equiva- 
[ines ea terms, to differential reinforcement of behavior. 
ent, 


Opportunities are. present. 
The "striving potential” of a Situation is not necessarily an 
m— 


€ sources of high n-Achievement are; 
3 8 - - - provided it does not reflect generalized 
testrictiveness, authoritarian "rejection" by parents" (p. 345). 


'amplitude of 
e achievement Situation" ( p. 352). 

i oys show more authori- 
warmth, They appeared to 
ir sons’ lives)” (p. 353). 

chievement Consists of 
time when the sons 
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inherent characteristic of the situation but is in part the r^sult of the 
previous conditioning history of the individual. If striviig for excel- 
Jence has never been reinforced, no discriminative stim uli for striving 
behavior will have been established; if, conversely, striving for 
excellence has been reinforced in a wide variety of contexts (e.g., in 
language learning, toilet training, examinations, etc.), then the stimu- 
lus class which elicits striving behavior will be very large, and even 
neutral stimuli (e.g, TAT pictures) will elicit striving behavior 
(e.g; in the content of stories). McClelland’s data, especially the 
studies concerning the origin of n-Achievement, can be interpreted as 
providing support for the principles of operant conditioning. 

The Amount of Entrepreneurial Activity. The future supply of 
entrepreneurs depends not only on the degree to which striving 
behavior has been established among members of a society, but also 
on the reinforcement of entrepreneurial activity, as is illustrated by 
the well-known fact that when entrepreneurial activity is held in 
low esteem or otherwise not rewarded ( e.g., low profits or little safety 
of investments), it will not occur. Striving behavior is reinforced by 
success, and repeated failure eventually extinguishes this behavior. 

When reinforcement occurs on a variable ratio schedule, as it 
does in many areas of life (although different activities involve 
different schedules) then extinction proceeds very slowly, and men 
behave in their set ways for long periods without rewards. Extinction 
of behavior is most rapid when reinforcement was continuous prior to 
termination. Finally, the speed of extinction is a function of the 
degree to which a behavior pattern has been established—the shorter 
the "training" the more easily and faster extinction occurs. 

New behavior patterns are established most quickly if reinforce- 
ment is initially continuous, and are best maintained if a variable 
ratio schedule is later substituted. Conversely, when initial reinforce- 
ment is discontinuous, it takes much time for behavior patterns to be 
established, if they are established at all These facts lead to the 
following hypotheses: 

1. Entrepreneurial activity in a nation will be absent and As 
difficult to establish if the previous reinforcement of eens 
behavior patterns (e.g. esteem of landownership) was on a varia ) 
ratio basis, and if relevant new behavior patterns (eg. ge 4 
are initially reinforced on a variable ratio schedule (e.g, widey 
Spaced intermittent successes). . s 

2. Entrepreneurial activity is easily established if the, Dad 
reinforcement of incompatible behavior was b n and if rele 
new behavior is initially reinforced continuously. ; 

Since cnbaprencizul activity in underdeveloped countries does 


ee fS P is on a 
not always lead to success—that is, initial reinforcement 
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variable ratio schedule—the rise of entrepreneurs is 2 (ms p i 
process. New behavior patterns need not be pp orce! Bee 
individuals to become established, however. Lori = - 
among similarly situated individuals, the success 0 pue ter 
a reinforcer for all; thus if it is generally known w A : opie A it 
three out of ten entrepreneurs are quite sucess. iul, S 3 Atl 
equivalent to having a long series of "trials in n ees 
situation. These considerations lead to the following ypo : E 1 

3. The establishment of entrepreneurial activity is a function o 
the extent and ease of communication among members ot a society, 
and especially of those groups from which potenia -— 94 0 
are expected to come (e.g, persons no longer reinforced tor o 
behavior patterns). 


It is apparent, then, that striving behavior by itself will not 
necessarily result in entrepreneurial activity, but it will influence his 
evaluation of the odds. The hypothesis would be that persons with 
well-established striving patterns will consider the three-out-of-ten 
situation described above as sufficient for a try on their part (SP), 
whereas persons for whom striving behavior has not been sha 


ped 
will not consider a three-out-of-ten situation suitable for an attempt 


at entrepreneurial activity (S4). As McClelland points out, the high 


n-Achievement person prefers to work in a context of long odds. 
The rise of entrepreneurial activity in a short period of time, in 


so-called traditional societies, under conditions where changes in 
child-rearing methods (or personality) are difficult to assess, even in 
retrospect, can best be explained in reinforcement terms. The rapidly 
changing reinforcement possibilities and schedules of entrepreneurial 
activity, the increasing communication among similarly situated indi- 


viduals, and the changing perception of the probability of success, 
all influence the development of entrepreneurial and economically 
innovating behavior patterns. The events which occurred on the 


Vicos hacienda in Peru during th 


s e last few years bear eminent 
testimony as to what changes can be broug 


s ht about in the activities O 
peasants without previous changes in character (Adams et al., 1960). 
By simply changing several reinforcing and aversive stimuli (e. by 
abolishing required personal services to the patron and instituting 4 
system of wages), the Cornell group under Holmberg changed not 
only the activities in which the Indians engaged, but also their 
attitudes and philosophy of life? Individual initiative and self-reliance 


Ro MEME 

10 No direct attempts were made to change the values and philosophy of 
life of the Vicos Indians. Instead, the behavior of peasants was altered by the 
ending of ape the introduction of better crops, the instituting of cash 
wages, and by involving the villagers in activities beneficial to them, i 


as m 
building a school and running the hacienda affairs. The Indians values and 
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were reinforced by allowing Indians to keep what they produced, 
and within a short time they began to work harder and became 
interested in the progress of their community. Responsible Indian 
leadership—formerly non-existent—was fostered through a program 
of reinforcing group responsibility and decision-making and by dis- 
continuing the old paternalistic system. Today the Indians own and 
manage the hacienda, and the formerly “static and pessimistic 
attitudes toward life” have changed to the opposite. Indians from the 
surrounding valleys come to Vicos to watch and learn, and begin 
similar projects on their return to their own valleys. Holmberg's 
description of the Indians of Vicos when he fist arrived is quite 
“adilar to Fillol's (1961) description of the Argentine national 
character, and the fact that changes were brought about in Vicos 
against astounding odds leads to the conclusion that Fillol’s impli- 
cations concerning the economic development of Argentina are more 
pessimistic than is warranted by the present knowledge of psy- 
chological principles. Support for this contention comes also from 
the data of McClelland which indicate that there usually are many 
persons with high n-Achievement in underdeveloped countries. 


If it were true that entrepreneurial behavior is largely the result 
of childhood experiences, for example through personality formation 
or the creation of n-Achievement, changes in behavior would not be 
Visible until 20 years or so after changes in the attitudes of parents 
have influenced their methods of raising children. The fact that 
behavioral changes do occur—in often spectacular fashion as in Vicos 
—in a five or six year period suggests that behavior may be largely a 
product of differential reinforcement. 

The above discussion has included many factors which are 
familiar to economists who have studied the process of economic 
development. These factors can now be explained and predicted in 
terms of the psychological principles of operant conditioning. Addi- 
tional hypotheses, regarding the steps to be taken to increase the 
amount of entrepreneurial activity in a nation, can easily be derived 
f rom these principles. The apparent hopelessness of the entrepreneurial 
Situation in underdeveloped countries which follows from the idea 
that behavior is the function of a national character which is not 
amenable to change," is a reflection not so much of reality as of 
ms thi ienced 
Philosophy of life a result of the changes they experien 
m everyday life E pu ke, ed pos producers of potatoes and far- 
Sighted businessmen, for example, as soon as they realized that they T fo 2 
Pager under the rule of a capricious, self-centered patron, but responsible fo 


their ow; 
vn welfare (pp. 78ff.). 4 
Beni, The basically passive, apathetic value-orientation pa pile cto 
ntine Society must be regarded as the critical factor limiting the p 
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incorrect conceptions of personality and the causes of human 
behavior. 


Summary 


eories of social change and economic development 
eeiam aer the individual as being lg pyr toe pom for m 
origin of change and the determination of its future course. e 
DHE t role assigned to the individual has raised the problem o 
pA of the relationship between the individual and the social 
ihe mai as both a determinant and a consequence of his action. 
ES aandocuackdà of the psychoanalytic approach to this problem 
have been indicated and an alternative approach based upon the 
principles of operant conditioning has been proposed. The behavior- 
istically-based approach explains the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the social environment without recourse to hypothetical 
“internal states” of individuals, reliance upon inference, or intuition of 
the observer. 
Hagen's data were reinterpreted in the light of an operant 


conditioning model, and the data collected by McClelland were found 


to be consistent with hypotheses derived from an operant condition- 


ing orientation. Finally, the extent of entrepreneurial activity in a 
nation was hypothesized to be a function of the extinction rate 
of incompatible behavior, changes in reinforcement, and communi- 
cation patterns, rather than being a result of personality changes 
occurring over generations. 

Much use has been made of the concepts behavior pattern and 
chain, together with the elements which make up the operant 
conditioning paradigm. In any specific application of this approach, it 
is not enough to speak of behavior, a society’s normative structure, 
etc. Rather, specific behavior chains, the reinforcement schedules, 
and the operation of normative Structures should be ascertained. The 
results obtained in one situation should then be tested in different , 
conterts in order to determine the validity of behavioral generali- 
zations. 
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Introduction 
Ed i 
gar Schein and Harold Proshansky 


Political 

is extremism in existi i 

sh y no AU. d eae E or previously democratic societies 

foe ioral scientists j I enon on the world scene. Nor hav 

e erstanding the ae the past been unaware of its importance a 

poces in a cor te ranging character of the political structure and 

War II that s pice social setting. However, it is only sine World 
ystematic research endeavors have deren i 


vestigate 

ate the psy : 
Ns anaren d the cal and sociological determinants underlying 
his: ch in turn are fi Ae political | extremist movement—determinants 
UStralized aa red by rapid and turbulent changes in complex, 
a le extensive int It was this approach which led, for example, 
ali minating ii the rim psychological studies of Fascism and Nazism, 
DE y Adorn ruitful investigations of the "authoritarian person- 
hers. The Calif Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, Rokeach, and many 
and | these Vat iunc: F scale and other instruments which emerged 
lave contrib gations, have had a rich and provocative history, 
ributed important insights to our understanding of the 


Politi 
Ica 4 
" ron Protest movement. 
X vi p F Ti : 
checmism shit World War II, major emphasis in the study of political 
ha logica] bas ted to the study of the radical-left and the social-psy- 
ave less y is SEN underlying militant communism. Here we actually 
search based information than was obtained in the case 


hisar 
ism : 
and Nazism, but the problems were no less pressing. 
e join the Communist movement 


abrie] 
ind the sounds study of why peop! 

Us y of Communist trials by Nathan Leites and Elsa Bernaut, 
hich emerged in the study of the 


rag; ate s 
dicalJefe me of the fruitful work W. 


f e 
bel ont ^ e decade on the American $ 
ill another problem which is capturing the atten 
t right-wing extremism almost imme- 
the dominant radical- 


ding viore x 

righ 1 ettet a resurgen 

y Protest de on the decline of McCarthyism, 1 

Ch Ce at th during the early 1950s. Suddenly projected into prom- 

oq ian p» beginning of the 1960s were the John Birch Society, T 

er Orga nti-Communism Crusade, The Conserv’ ciety, 2m 
nizations which typify this newest radica ement 
1 


ative SO 
] right mov 


2 EDGAR SCHEIN AND HAROLD M. PROSHANSKY 


i nd 
The interest of the behavioral scientist in this item cioe p pn 
his concern with it as a significant social a aide iF 
tematic study. To some extent he finds himse ipe E cmo 
involved because of its unvarnished attack on the a hav d ie 
and a free democratic spirit of inquiry. This attac E: sica eri 
in some cases effective E legitimate scientific 

i ion based on such research. 

d this aspect of the present radical right pog ar be be 
as its empirical significance for understanding the ; E a d 
changes taking place in American society, which prompte Finit 
havioral scientists to organize and present a symposium on. Ep 
Groups in the United. States at the 1962 national convention hee 
American Psychological Association in St. Louis. And it was 


jective to be realized 
The reader will find amon 
pressing questions which va 


are the John Birchers and where did they come from? What other 
groups like them are there 


do they actually advocate? 
sorts of people join these 


; is an analysis of the Black Muslims, or what Riesman 
refers to as the "Negro 


is 
right" An attempt 1 
made to be both extensi iti g 


So 


R : 
esponsible and Irresponsible Right-Wing 
Groups: A Problem in Analysis! 


Barb 
a 
ra B. Green, Kathryn Turner, Dante Germino 


Analysi 
lysis of the nature of contemporary far-right movements in 


the U: . 
nit : 
term «ned omi is often obscured by the indiscriminate use of the 
Significant d 3 pom right." This essay is an attempt to describe the more 
ifferences that divide key organizations and individuals 


Conventi 
onally relegated to this position on the American spectrum. 
draw the line between the 


ups lies in their diverge: 

groups offer a policy 
the existing political 
d political tech- 


YesDonsi 
ee and irresponsible gro 
alternatiy e nature of politics. The responsible 
System, Th which they seek to advance through 
fime. Y are content to work through accepte 
In 
Gea to the responsible right, the irresponsible group not 
m e the policy of government, but deno 
y self. In their view the political system lends itse 
à conspiracy of left-wing collectivist-internation 


Only 
Syste 


in matters politi 
with treason. The wor 


Exte 
Tna] 
^ oc ommunist threat in the 
> er to test this hypothesis, 
tigh, Th 
ot wing esearch reported here is p 
Ag SE. Th y the Committee for the S 
the irs Brant. research has been made po 
tion dent administered by Wellesley College. Th : 
View, baseq o embers of the Committee who have contributed ín us inter- 
S, n research, observation of rallies and meetings, 2n numero 
and Harris (1958 


ee 

opal (1962), Cook (1962), and Elsworth 
Wi e tendency to blur this distinction. i sar 
9 of the iren are political scientists and one J5 an historian 
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a 
ative organizations. This study took place over 
premier = os which the authors m eee a Mes 
: ts. The participants in the research 
ues eru. nce of or saniran in Massachusetts, nen 
Island New York, Washington, D.C., Florida, Louisiana, Lan 
nois and California. Tay rcr a pe a sizeable qu 
ight-wi ropaganda and attended rallies. ; - 
» g~ oe ae this study, we discovered that most Loc 
organizations seemed to fall into two fairly distinct all 
accord with our original hypothesis. A number of organi as 
short of the ideal types, but, nevertheless, can be seen to appro 
one or the other. A few organizations remain ambiguous. —" 
In order to illustrate the nature of our study, we wi Eos fot 
a summary of our analysis of two responsible groups (hens de 
American Strategy and Young Americans for Freedom), one ad im 
ble group (the Courtneys’ Conservative Society of America RE. 
one ambiguous group (Fred Schwarzs Christian Anti-Comm 
Crusade).* : 
Clarence Perry Oakes, Executive Director of the Institute a 
American Strategy, insists that the IAS is not connected with consen 
tism or with domestic anti-communism, but solely with internati o 
communism and the Sino-Soviet menace. He denounced any welfare 
the political smear, and stated that although he opposed the we a 
state, it was a mistake to confuse it with communism. The per on 
difference, he pointed out, was the ability to select an alternative p° 
through the democratic electoral process. 


The Institute for American Strategy had its origin in a symposium 
held in Chicago in 1955. A group of about one thousand bois di 
Scientists, and government personnel met for this first Nationa Asso- 
tary-Industrial Conference which was sponsored by the Chicago 


; asia 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, the Society of American Mn 
Engineers, the Illinois Instit 


he 
ute of Technology, and branches of : 
armed forces. The Objective of the meeting was to devise Way 
meet the Soviet technological challenge. ual 
In 1958, it was decided to establish these meetings on an s 
basis and to extend their Scope to cover all matters affecting ni 
security. The conferences were put under a full-time organiza 


; el; 
4 Because of the extensive literature on the Birch Society, we are deliberat y 
refraining from discussing it here despite its importance. Clearly it falls i ttle 
irresponsible category. We have also omitted certain groups which have 
relation to the present rightist 


4 an! 
movement, such as Gerald L. K. Smith ri ht 
other extreme racist and anti-Semitic Organizations. The new mne am people 
is not overtly racist or anti-Semitic. As Harry T. Everingham of We the of 
told one member of the study group, “W 


A dless ^» 
e call on all Americans, d color 
race, creed, or color to fight all Communists, regardless of race, creed, 
ace, 


^ 
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t DE : 
c seb or Snap which was given the task of 
Sino yir. d eres pi prog y to increase public awareness of the 
Ee egret e. The participated actively in sponsoring 
te ars and conferences on Communism and the cold war at army 
b until Senator Fulbright issued his memorandum to the Defense 
epartment in 1961. 
"e. IAS isa not-for-profit educational corporation financed by 
Ment utions from corporations and foundations. It states in its 
E ure that it aims to use educational programs to increase public 
Me oe of the contemporary totalitarian challenges to American 
m om. The National Military, Industrial, and Educational Confer- 
bien which it sponsors, is described as an open forum for free dis- 
rtis by educators, government personnel, and business leaders on 
ational security and foreign policy programs. 
Perry Oakes insisted that the list of the Board of Directors would 
— up his claim that the organization should not be classified as 
Onservative, This list does reveal much about the nature of the 


Organization. A few examples will suffice. 
had ohn M. Fisher, the President of the 
is " & By, is also the President of the Ameri 
to ji ri investigator for the FBI, and ha 
id igadier General Robert E. Wood at Sears, Roe 
large of national security coordination. 


. General Robert Wood is himself a member | 
irectors of IAS, and on the Senior Advisory Board of the American 


Scurity Council. General Wood was an original co-chairman of For 
merica, a member of the National Advisory Council of the Campaign 


Or the 48 St; the Advisor Board of the old Facts 
ates, and a member of the c of H. L. Hunt's Life 


orum, and a member of the Advisory Board 
n Foundation. It is this overlapping membership between the 
s €sponsible” and “irresponsible” groups that makes any classification 
9 difficult, 
of nk Barnett, the educational consultant of IAS, isa pedis 
t ne Planning Committee of ASC. He is the director of Research © 
E Richardson Foundation which is fnanced by Vick Chemical. 
d membership on the Board of Directors of IAS indicat 
initi to the Foreign Policy Research Institute, which received 18 
tial grant and major support from the Richardson Foundation. 
€ work of the Foreign Policy Research Institute forms the basis 


of 
—the IAS program. 


e Institute for American 
can Security Council. He 
d been a special assistant 
buck and Company, 


of the Board of 


: i ; in, Ni 
logo, According to Irwin Suall in The American [cw New o contiute 1 
d i th to 


$1539: 25, The Richardson F undation in 
at to FPRI, $108,000 to the IAS, and an * dditional $50,000 to bo 
ce the 1959 National War College Seminar. 
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Frank Barnett is often put forth as an example of the responsible 
conservative. He has spoken out against extremism and the John Birch 
Society in the name of responsible conservatism. One must note, how- 
ever, that he has been a faculty member at the Christian Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade schools of Fred Schwarz in Indianapolis and Phila- 
delphia. 

The connection between the IAS and ASC, though indirect, 
seems undeniable. There are undoubtedly many members of the IAS 
who have no connection with the ASC, but the overlapping of key 
members is clear. There appears to be a division of labor: the IAS con- 
centrates on combatting international communism while the ASC 
concentrates on domestic subversion. Like the IAS, the ASC denies 
that it is conservative. 

The ASC is organized and operated by several industries as à 
national research and information center on subversive activities. It 
assists member companies in making loyalty checks on employees an 
prospective employees. Material from its fles is made available 
only to member companies, government agencies, and carefully 
selected outsiders. In addition to its loyalty-security activities, the 
ASC is involved in an educational program, and during 1960 distrib- 
uted over ans hundred copies of “Operation Abolition” to member 

companies? This casts some considerable doubt on its claim to be 
entirely divorced from conservatism. 

d "e 2 part, sets up or assists in organizing various 

ets Ea ocal and regional level, teacher-training seminars; 
anc’ what it describes as “industrial-type” seminars. It issues an 
reissues pamphlets, and distributes bibliographies of readings OD 


communism. These bibliographies i i 
es inclu ves 80 
non-conservatives. a Reed it 


It also makes audio tapes available for renta 
we coy are speeches made at IAS oe oie and seminars. 
uu inire ptit pene Woe i 
iet id. extremists and those whose thinking revolves aroun 

esc issues to the exclusion of the international Sino-Soviet 


Tho i 5 P lican 

primary in 1962. He has expresse: pee ep T Califonia D 

is a trustee of Americans for Con: 
Other members of the Strategy Committee in ^ 

e clude Lt. Almon“ i 

a member of the Committee of Endorsers of the Birch Sie aes Admira 
Ben Moreell, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Americans for Constitutio” 

Action and a national committee member of For America. 
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threa TA 
dita. ir indicated that recommendations always carry a dis- 
Say. Oake S advance endorsement of everything the speaker might 
Panel wi s pes asked for a list of names of those on the Speakers 
was no a 1 was listed on the organization chart, He said that there 
would ¢ ea list; they just recommended people known to them who 
ongre peak for the amount a group had to offer. He then stated that 
Ssman Judd usually refused a fee; John Wayne and Ronald 


ea rer 
gan were the most popular speakers. 
te, On the one 


dless of their position 
it seems incapable of 


ing į - 
§ its own conservative instincts. 
Nuclear Age, à 


the political, economic, and military 
]t Rostow and 


is 
At "h Acheson, two of the favorite whipping boys o 
Clareq 


d H 
“sory Committee of the Tth 


Tvati 
ceap 4°", Despite a flavoring 


r TH; 
This conservatism should not be confused wi 


fa 

nati B 
Sei, IST or irresponsibility. In fact, IAS seems to be mac Be po 
the Ort to assert its respectability and to distinguish itse i TO 


; ace, th 
ises. On the S e "liberal 


alternative to 


Wou] Obert Welches and Billy Harg 
al to rational men. 


Sstapy, pP ear to be offering itself as an 
th bs i it alternative t 
at ign Policy Research Ins 


Conse: s 

Tvatives fi i 

Wh ves feel the Foreign 

24 tot D As observer looks below the surface, c IAS connection 
à S committment to respectability arise: e might ques- 


A n «De ASC causes some second thoughts. F urthe E nald Reaga? 
as sper the Institute recommends John Ways te of all they So 
Peeche. T$. even with a disclaimer of endorsement © 


S 3 
of these two distributed by ™ 
tness to an ove 


A anizi P 
ght-wing E interest-onr theif 


certainly bear wi 
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part in domestic problems. They hardly appear to qualify as outstand- 
ing experts in the field of international communism and the Sino-Soviet 
menace. Perhaps the confusion as to where to draw the line between 
"responsible" and “irresponsible” conservatism lies not only within 
the mind of the political analyst, but within the minds of some con- 
servatives. 

A similar confusion, we shall see, exists within the Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom. Unlike IAS, it proudly asserts its conservatism; like 
IAS it maintains that it is non-partisan and respectable. YAF is 
fascinated by the political process and seeks to work within the 
existing political system. It believes that through its activities and 
those of similar organizations, the true conservative feeling of the 
American people will be asserted at the polls. This approach qualifies 
YAF for membership in the responsible right. 


The basic ideology of YAF, is set forth in the Sharon Statement 


‘ae dissociate its lf £ " : roups 
and individuals can be ill str elt from extremist gro" 
to General Walker to Sak by the withdrawal of its invitatio? 


7 One should, of course, realize that outsi 
organization will inevitably find more sympathet: 
Non-partisan liberal organizations face the reve 


ve 


ti 
de the South any conserva s 


ic Republicans than Democra 
Tse situation. 


appearing regularly (usually bi 
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oth aes which constitute communism, fascism, anti-semitism or 
"de Si igious discrimination, or support anything clearly contrary 
Mar dar on Statement or policy statements of the Board of Directors. 
Wo e organizations which violate these provisions may be dis- 
Bp. 1. 9) (College and Community Organization Manual, n.p.d., 
Hon =. National Office has taken only two policy decisions: opposi- 
oe o Medicare and opposition to the admission of Communist China 
hemi, UN. Thus the local chapters have been permitted considerable 
ess om of action, and the activities of these local groups have, on 
te cast doubt on the position of the national organization. For 
mo the YAF chapter at Boston College appears to be strongly 
‘a nted toward acceptance of the more clearly irresponsible right- 
fs ng groups. At the “God and Country" rally held in Boston on 
A MM 6, 1963, the Boston College YAF group rented a booth to 
Pte the fact that Robert Welch would address them in March. 
co pel speakers at the rally included Billy James Hargis, Kent 
1 Ourtney, Tom Anderson, Frank McGehee, and Ezra Taft Benson—all 
eaders of the radical right. 
. Distinguished for their ultra-conservativeness are the publica- 
tions and political organization of Kent and Phoebe Courtney, a hus- 
and and wife team of New Orleans. Courtney, who has lived in New 


Or leans since childhood, is a graduate of the School of Business Admin- 
ne time, as Instructor in Economics 


a M of Tulane and served, at o c 
ulane’s University College. An unsuccessful candidate for the New 
'rleans City Council in 1954, in 1955 he became the publisher, and 
18 wife editor, of The Independent American, a national newspaper 
-monthly) and dedicated to “the defeat 
pe Ocialist and Communist influences that now pervade the thinking 
and the policies of our Federal government and the two major politi- 
cal Parties" (Independent American). The Independent American 
pow has 15,000 regular subscribers in the fifty states. Its “Radio Edi- 
Son,” a weekly broadcast with Courtney as commentator, extends 
t message over forty-three stations in eighteen states. The broadcasts, 
Which cover every section of the country except New England, are 
aimed chiefly at rural regions but include cities such as San Francisco, 
Oxville, Columbus, and New Orleans. . 
F The Courtneys also publish a series of pamphlets peed = 
ax which advocates their position on national issues; it 1s claime at 
I» © million of these have been distributed in he de] D de - 
ti indi rial: e Unite ns: 
tes indicate the nature of the seas Foreign Aid a Fantastic 


Smokescreen for C 5 ey 
‘communist Aggression; l / 
zoud? Rockefeller Now ee U. S. Foreign Policy; Beware of 


orld Court! Communist Infiltration in Religion; Impeach Earl War- 
ren? A Documented Record of Chief Justice Earl Warren's Pro-Com- 
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part in domestic problems. They hardly appear to qualify as outstand- 
ing experts in the field of international communism and the Sino-Soviet 
menace. Perhaps the confusion as to where to draw the line between 
responsible and irresponsible conservatism lies not only within 
the mind of the political analyst, but within the minds of some con- 
servatives. 
pon ang i shall see, exists within the Young Ameri- 
ca gie eo en et d f S, it proudly asserts its conservatism; like 
= pamtains „14 IS non-partisan and respectable. YAF is 
ascinated by the political process and seeks to work within the 
existing political system. It belie i aci 
> elieves that through its activities and 
those of similar organizatio; Sm cs Cf ts 
Á ns, the true con ive i 
American people will be asserted at t] ll Corde Bere os 
Qs. | at the polls. This approach qualifies 
YAF for membership in the responsible right. " a 


is set forth in the Sharon Statement 
nt states that the purpose of govern- 
gh the preservation of internal order, 
e, and the administration of justice. 
these functions, it diminishes order 


with whom it has similar ties is Strom [omis i be only Dagsicme 


The he eae 
ball de Seda oes to dissociate itself from extremist groups 
to General Walker ie ig by the withdrawal of its invitation 
after Walkers position became clean Heo, Ie Garden Rally 
organization of YAF contributes to the confusion bet e decen ara 
and irresponsible conservatism, YAF byJaws e nes = chap” 
ters shall be autonomous, with the exception that they may undertake 


7 One should, of course, realize th A 

Nera Eae dein d at outside the So rvative 
organization will inevitably find more sympathetic Republines arm pomocrats: 
Non-partisan liberal organizations face ‘the reverse situation, ns than De 
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no activities which i $ ; 
other religious OERE mie. fascism, anti-semitism or 
to the Shar , or support anything clearly contr 

M ron Statement or policy statements of the Board à Di | 
^ meri organizations which violate these provisions sek ius 
Bp 19) (College and Community Organization Manual, ota) 

The National Office has taken onl i isi 

tion ae Bst ly two policy decisions: opposi- 
s ie oo ae ig ae to p admission of Communist China 
fae chan local c apters ave been permitted considerable 
re of action, and the activities of these local groups have, on 
Bun a, cast doubt on the position of the national organization "For 
xample, the YAF chapter at Boston College appears to be ation 1 
oriented toward acceptance of the more clearly irresponsible ri zi 
wing groups. At the "God and Country" raly held in Boi on 
pues 6, 1963, the Boston College YAF group rented a booth to 
rhe tise the fact that Robert Welch would address them in March. 
Se speakers at the rally included Billy James Hargis, Kent 
ourtney, Tom Anderson, Frank McGehee, and Ezra Taft Benson—all 
eaders of the radical right. 

" Distinguished for their ultra-conservativeness are the publica- 
s and political organization of Kent and Phoebe Courtney, à hus- 
eum and wife team of New Orleans. Courtney, who has lived in New 
Orleans since childhood, is a graduate of the School of Business Admin- 
istration of Tulane and served, at one time, as Instructor in Economics 
at Tulane’s University College. An unsuccessful candidate for the New 
Orleans City Council in 1954, in 1955 he became the publisher, and 
his wife editor, of The Independent American, a national newspaper 
appearing regularly (usually bi-monthly) and dedicated to “the defeat 
of Socialist and Communist influences de the thinking 


that now perva' 
and the policies of our Federal government and the two major politi- 
merican). 


cal parties.” (Independent A The Independent American 
now has 15,000 regular subscribers in the fifty states. Its “Radio Edi- 


tion,” a weekly broadcast with entator, extends 


Courtney as comm 
its message over forty-three stations in eighteen states. The broadcasts, 
New England, are 


Which cover every section of the country except 
but include cities such as San Francisco, 


ied oe at rural regions 
XV. 
ille, Columbus, and New Orleans. lets entitled Tax 


The Cour ublish a series of pamphlets ent 

ax which tnde hel: position on national issues; it 3s claimed that 
three million of these have been distributed in the last six years. A 
ew titles indicate the nature of the material: The United Nations: 
Smokescreen for Communist Aggression; Is Foreign Aid a Fantastic 
ned Rockefeller Now Controls U. S. Foreign Policy; Beware of 
r orld Court! Communist Infiltration in Religion; Impeach Earl War- 
en? A Documented Record of Chief Justice Earl Warren's Pro-Com- 
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munist Rulings; The Income Tax Can Be Repealed; Urban Renewal: 
A Socialist Scheme to Confiscate Private Property; Is Goldwater 
Really a Conservative? (The Courtneys doubt it.) In addition, the 
Courtneys have published The Conservative Political Action Hand- 
book, The Conservative Society of America Voting Index, The Case 
of General Edwin A. Walker, and America’s Unelected Rulers (an 
exposé of the Council on Foreign Relations). 
In 1960, Courtney was an unsuccessful candidate for the governor- 
ship of Louisiana—his States Rights Ticket received less than three 
percent of the vote (New York Times, April 20, 1960). Since that time 
he has turned his attention increasingly to national political action 
which is designed to support conservatives already in Congress, de- 
feat liberal Congressmen, and hopefully, to build a new Conservative 
party in the nation. It is to this end that the Conservative Society of 
America was formed in July, 1961, and the CSA voting index and 
political action handbook were devised. The latter contains detailed 
suggestions to enable conservatives to organize locally for effective 
political action, supplies lists of anti-Communist publications, fourteen 
pages of useful quotations, and offers instructions on the techniques of 
letterwriting to editors and Congressmen. The index tabulates votes on 
key foreign and domestic issues in the 1961 Senate and House session, 
and grades individuals on their “conservative” or “pro-Socialist” votes. 
John Tower and Strom Thurmond rate 100 percent Conservative and 
0 percent Liberal-Socialist; Wayne Morse rates 0 percent Conservative 
and 100 percent Liberal-Socialist.8 
Although the total national membership of CSA is not known, the 
number of its action groups, according to interview information, is 
growing, with the largest number of members in California, Texas, 
Missouri, and Florida. In the spring of 1962, CSA hired J. Ward Poag 
of Nashville, formerly a coordinator with the Birch Society, as National 
Field Organizer. Stand-bys of the right wing movement such as J. 
Bracken Lee, E. Merrill Root, Major General C. A. Willoughby, and 
Bryton Barron are members of the National Advisory Board. The 
CSA regards itself as complementary to the John Birch Society rather 
than its competitor, and it is worthy of comment that at least seven of 
the seventeen members of the CSA advisory board are also endorsers of 
the John Birch Society? The Independent American has persistently de- 


8 This voting index should be compared to, 
voting index published by the Americans for Con 
wing organization whose chairman is retired Adm 
interesting differences in the ratings of leading 
received an 80 percent rating from ACA but only 36 
was rated 86 percent by ACA but only 32 percent by 
99 percent by ACA but 88 percent by CSA. 

9 The seven are Bryton Barron, Medford Evans, Dan Hansen, George Hess, 
R. W. Orrell, E. Merrill Root, and Major General C. A, Willoughby. 


but not confused with, the 
stitutional Action, the right- 
iral Ben Moreell. There are 
Republicans. Walter Judd 
percent from CSA; Halleck 
CSA; Goldwater was rated 
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fended Robert Welch’s vi i 
Ge l Velch’s views in all things, including hi 
ly pie This is illustrated by the oce aan tee 
i di "a d with uncanny foresight the exact shape, form, time 
to the mann Fem y p Administration's accommodation 
SC vos A nencan, rn Tee fice} 
4,2He defense of Robert Welch ha i i igati 
wil : c s necessitated a castigation 
oie Pre editor of the National Review, following ae 
rid of Welch. This move of Buckley's is referred to as one of 
Weld, = jm of the ‘start-order’ issued out of Moscow that Robert 
tive E all energetic, imaginative, disciplined, forceful and effec- 
Bein, omuia had to be destroyed." (Independent American, 
should a arch, 1962) After Senator Goldwater stated that Welch 
gestion €; he, too, was subjected to hostile accusations. His sug- 
iiec as abelled a ‘power play maneuver’ to fractionate the Con- 
: 27d cul deliver the Republican party in toto into the hands of 
can, [qmi ae Ar sae clique" (Independent Ameri- 


The Independent American illuminates the mode of analysis ap- 


lie 
me: Courtneys to national problems. Even among right-wing 
or the ne Courtneys and the Independent American are distinguished 
affairs ciere à of their adherence to a devil theory of human 
simple; ns answer to all questions, all problems, is embarrassingly 
“the tn ü onspiracy. With monotonous regularity, the reader is told 
uth.” And it is the same "truth" for every complex problem 


Conf; ; 

duena E the nation today. The favorite device is the rhetorical 
n followed by the “simple” answer. Their methodology can 
ber 1962 issue of 


be ; 
illustrated by a few examples from the Octo 
ehind the attempt to 


n 

‘get’ le Mana “Who and what is b 

of the alker?” The Courtneys answer, “because Walker is well aware 
un-American policies of the Council on Foreign Relations which 
he United States Constitution, 
laced upon the liquidation list by 


e 
polito] 55 tiat be' thus becoming the Kennedy a 
“beca prisoner’.” Furthermore, the administra 
teaku oF he revealed the sinister ro 
€ of the semi-secret Council on Foreign Relations.” Why, the 
gnized and aided a 


nswer is simple—there are those 
ther refuse to 


“get” Walk- 
layed by the CIA, à 


See i: places in the United States 
Who ar menace that Communist C 
Conspira in sympathy with the aims o0; 
be ex ea .” How else, Phoebe Courtney 
lin d. ained? The Communist international consp A 
to conspiracy at home, centering frequently, since the publica 
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tion of the Courtneys’ book, America's Unelected Rulers, on the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations. This organization, "through giant tax-free 
foundations has managed to feed its personnel into all top policy- 
making positions in the State Department so that now, to all intents and 
purposes, the Council on Foreign Relations makes and implements 
U. S. Foreign Policy.” It plays the role of the devil in a vast morality 
play. The fact that the CIA is “hamstringing Cuban liberation is 
explained through its control by the Council on Foreign Relations. 
The control is evident since both Allen Dulles and John McCone are 
members. 

Views on all domestic issues are shaped by a fundamental opposi- 
tion to “statism,” which is defined as any manifestation of power by 
the central government. The trend toward “statism” began with the 
New Deal. The “destruction of the Republican Party,” according to 
Kent Courtney, began when Wendell Wilkie ran in 1940. “He was 
the barefoot boy from Wall Street who was the candidate selected 
by the Council on Foreign Relations to go down to defeat in order 
to perpetuate the Socialist regime of Roosevelt.” Courtney further as- 
serts that “the conventions of both political parties since 1932 prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Council on Foreign Relations, 
the Eastern internationalist-minded clique, Nelson Rockefeller, and 
the tax-free foundations of the Establishment control the nominating 
conventions, platforms, policies and personnel of both political parties. 
The result is a Socialist-Internationalist, soft-on-Communism, no- 
choice, no-win policy for America." (Independent American, Novem- 
ber-December, 1962) Since the CSA finds itself completely outside 
the bipartisan acceptance of big government in both domestic and 
foreign affairs and the income tax as a means of national revenue, it 
is hardly surprising that continual accusations are made to the effect 
that a no-win" foreign policy continues in order to ensure the con- 
tinuation of emergency devices" which increase federal control over 
domestic affairs, and that they are driven to urge the formation of a 
new Conservative party on the national political scene. 

The Courtneys share in the common denominators of the current 
right-wing movements: anti-federal government and anti-Communism. 
In their over-simplification of both issues and solutions, in their fasten- 
ing on conspiracy to provide explanations, they are akin to other 
movements and are representative of extremist thought. In the “reform- 
ist" zeal they are not unlike a variety of reform groups at other 
times in the national history. The call for purification of national ills 
is an old one. Nor is it unusual for such groups to see themselves in 
the role of savior of the nation in its period of crisis. The Courtney s 
solution is in the popular reformist tradition of "throw the rascals 
out.” When action is not forthcoming to worrisome problems, the 
reason can only be conspiracy or the devil’s victory. 
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Also cl 
haracteristic of i 
drap c of other earlie i i 
Gain ee moral and physical nae Bapa r 
the Unit nis superiority is so i x United Slates. 
id Stat y is so incomprehensible, the inabili 
so inexpli ates to assert itself forcefull deco ilit of 
xplicdble; Hist d ully over the entire globe i 
plottings . that it can be understood only i gom 
l of tha deb only in terms of sini 
Sliven to iberate work of the devil. Now i pend 
- I evil. Nowhere i 
u is of a nature of warfare necessitated iy red bx = x 
M weapons. Even in its discussi cua 
Sisi, one is d ; ission of the events in Oxford. 
mW vi " is hard put to discover what the i. ; i 
Amie oA eY the issue was which 
Fesident ntest between the Governor of the state and 
BÉ dése or the use of federal troops. Ja M i a 
reheat sd c ps. James Meredith and the issue 
scene: b are ignored, and General Walker’ 
seen eee ee ns à r's removal from the 
dera] toons I urtneys, the issue of Oxford. The f 
rights, b ps is decried as an unconstituti ] infri ' pee 
: od one rapit é ; ional infringement on states 
in Oxfo eceives the impression tl ré 
i aa the ir nat the only reason t yi 
it, “he is dd all was to "get Walker because, as Mis. m m 3 we 
Relations” It re of the unAmerican policies of the Council on Forel 
ourtneys ha a easy to offer this explanation, but apparently even ds 
traitors 1 de hs not yet explained Walker's political defeat in terms of 
ki news me As of the end of 1962, it remained unmentioned in 
lket is Paper. The significance which the Courtneys attach to 
enemies, AE murum as 5g which they attach to their 
orld b ividuals are singled out for praise 
: inc raise or blame. The 
comes divided into heroes and ens ss 
Crusade is by any 


Dr. F 
yardstick on Schwarz's Christian Anti-Communism 
e of the most important national super-patriotic organi- 


2ations in exi 
a million e esed today. F ounded in 1953, the Crusade grossed over 
Staging of ane in both 1961 and 1962. Its main activity has been the 
cluding L ek-long anti-Communism schools" in various major cities. 
m New wa Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Petersburg, Omaha, 
jam m ork. While some of the schools have drawn smaller crowds 
nancially aeg (the New York venture was a notable failure, both 
2E collea z in every other respect), for the most part Schwarz an 
"Bender es have succeeded in attracting sizeable throngs and in 
Aveleg. g a barrage of favorable publicity wherever they have 
rms of responsibility-irre- 


Crusade in te 
the charges that 


A P 
SPonsibili sing the Schwarz 
ave bee? is a complicated undertaking. Some of 
n levelled against the movement or against Schwarz per 
j-Semitic insinu- 


de's literature or 1n the 


€ famili 
mie radical-right game 
tal institutions to be ho 


0 
* their du neycombe 
pes. Although he has consistent 


ly re 
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support given by the John Birch Society to his efforts, Schwarz has 
branded as *absurd" Robert Welch’s characterization of former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a Communist. 

However, there are several reasons for placing an emphatic ques- 
tion mark after Dr. Schwarz’s own denial that his group deserves to be 
called “right-wing extremist.” For one thing, although he himself 
abjures the Birch-type accusation of deliberate treason in high places, 
not all of his speakers have emulated his example. In the name of 
what he likes to call “academic freedom” for the “faculty,” he has 

. closed his eyes to the espousal of the conspiracy theory by various 
participants at the schools. 

One individual who has lectured at a number of the schools is 
W. Cleon Skousen, former FBI man and later Chief of Police in Salt 
Lake City. Mr. Skousen, who has the unusual distinction of having 
been denounced by John Birch Society National Councilman J. Bracken 
Lee as an inveterate liar and an “incipient Hitler” (East Bay Labor 
Journal, Oakland, California, January 26, 1962—Lee, then Mayor of 
Salt Lake City removed Skousen from his post in 1960), is not noted 
for restraint in his public utterances. At the San Francisco School of 
Anti-Communism held at the end of January, 1962, Skousen put his 
finger on a “pacifist” cabal in the State Department, which he held 
responsible for a series of devastating failures in American foreign 
policy. The pacifists are people who will surrender anything in order 
to keep the peace and avoid provoking the Russians. They lost easter? 
Europe and China and brought on our failures in Korea and Hungary: 
Although the pacifists are not card-carrying Communists, they are 

enemies of the United States"; many of them “still” occupy high 
places in our government. ^It is time to have the legislative branch in- 
vestigate, explore and find out who these people are who have been 
making these mistakes," Skousen said to the accompaniment of pro- 
longed applause at the San Francisco meeting.1° An earlier and com- 
plementary thesis of Mr. Skousen’s—propounded at the Los An- 
geles school in 1961—was that Freudian psychiatrists were behind 2 
campaign to brainwash those patients who came into their clutches 
in order to make them ripe for Communism. “The Freudian ap- 
proach, his listeners were informed, is based on the assumption that 
“you are as you are and your health lies in expressing your impulses.” 
(Anti-Defamation League, 1961, p. 5) One can only imagine the author 
of Civilization and Its Discontents wryly smiling from his grave at 59 
total a misunderstanding of his teaching. At a 1960 Freedom Foru™ 
held in Dallas, Mr. Skousen accused the “left-wing branch of the State 


À 
10 Observer's notes, file of the Attorney General's Office, State of California. 
The Attorney General's office asked several people attending the school. 2 
make extremely detailed notes of the various speeches at the San Francisco 


School. 


= sa 


A 


Te 
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apartan of having so mismanaged the Korean War that many of 
p ers became disheartened to the point that they were easy prey 
(Tex mmunist brain-washing techniques once they were captured. 
exas Utility News, November, 1960) 

me "un; of the theses firmly advocated by such irresponsible right- 
lish i4 = as Dan Smoot and the Courtneys is that an invisible “estab- 
a a nt has infiltrated the major positions of power in our society 
ud s working for the victory of the world Communist-collectivist 
atl’ t acy. Mr. Robert Morris, well-known ultra-right spokesman and 

recently President of the University of Dallas, speaking at 


S ? : : 
chwarzs Omaha school, in ominously similar language contended 
~ schools, churches, television, 


utralized.” (McKie, 


Evening World Herald, 1962) 
In his own “philosophical” addresses at these affairs, Schwarz 
i part refrains from 


that he possesses this nec- 
l and opinion leaders do 


e 2 
| ‘knowledge,” and that our 

ot, but are grievously ignorant an the nature of the Com- 
munist menace. A large share of the blame for the widespread naiveté 


9n the subject of unism is put on the shoulders of the “intellec- 
uals” han pikara isa aded Schwarzian theme, to which 
e warms easily). 
in bey where he g 
the (i widely reprinted address to the Tex 
of effect that, unless drastic changes geet in 
the free world, the Communists will conquer 


73. The “enti Communism shows 
e “entire program of world Comm? put is 


z repeats à thesis which he argued 
nés, Sele Hi Texas legislature in 1959, to 
e attitude and policies 
the United States by 

a purposeful, 
almost mathe- 


integrated i E 1 h 
comprehens 
matica]] unity that is not only 1 the Texas lawmakers. 
y predictable, he informe Ei v el an attempt is 


] “study groups" through 


After an area has been subj ee 
o 
wn s can be continued 


m 
Which d ae aap = t the school 
e educational work begun ? c 

2 Other interested persons bed e drawn into the effort. The Cru- 

- 9 publishes a pamphlet explaining how to g0 Poi pr 

iste groups and claims that at least 1,000 of them are s eady in ex- 

“nce. The first meetings are to consist exclusively (after opening 
f listening to tapes 9 


th prayer and the pledge to the flag) o 
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speeches by Schwarz and others, and watching certain films. Only 
later, after the “educational phase” has been completed, are question 
periods to be included as part of the program. Among the books rec- 
ommended for use in the study groups, in addition to the Schwarz 
corpus, are several volumes by Edward Hunter, Martinson’s Red 
Dragon Over China, and V. J. Fox’s The Pentagon Case—all works 
prominent on the reading lists of the John Birch Society. (Hunter is 
now head of of the Anti-Communist Liaison Committee established 
last year in Washington to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
ultra-right groups. ) Films produced by Dr. George Benson’s National 
Education Program in Searcy, Arkansas, are strongly recommended, 
including the controversial “Operation Abolition.” The Schwarz theme 
that the Communists have clearly revealed their future policy in their 
—or better, in Lenin’s—writings, is heavily emphasized in the manual: 
“Everything they believe, what they plan to do, how they plan to do 
it, is in writing." (Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, n.d. p. 3) After 
the sixth meeting, committees are to be formed within the study groups 
to undertake projects such as distributing literature, arranging for 
Schwarz tapes to be broadcast over local radio stations, placing 
“Americanist” literature in local libraries, staging "Saturday seminars,” 
etc. One suggested "project" is of especial interest: "Your group should 
take a vital interest in the elections in your area . . . special meetings 
could be arranged around election time to study the ballot so that you 
can vote intelligently." (Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, p. 7) 

The Christian Anti-Communism Crusade scarcely deserves to be 
put in the same category with the John Birch Society, the National 
Indignation Convention, Ezra Taft Benson's We the People, or the 
similarly named Christian Crusade of the Rev. Billy James Hargis. 
But there are aspects of its activities which tend in the direction of 
irresponsibility. The general effect of a Schwarz school is to create à 
sense of profound uneasiness toward, and lack of confidence in, the 
present governmental leaders and their policies without elucidating 
any specific alternative policies. Schwarz has never indicated what, if 
anything, he would do differently if he were called to use his "expert" 
knowledge in high councils of state. Instead he comes simply as a 
John the Baptist in reverse—as a “bearer of bad tidings.” This kind 
of approach can only serve to panic those among his hearers who lack 
strong nerves. 

Perhaps the most disturbing is Schwarz's contention that some 
kind of science of winning the cold war exists and can be learned by 
attending his schools, seeing enough of the right films, listening to 
enough of the right tapes, etc. This deceptive claim can only bring 
ultimate disillusionment to his followers, while in the meantime suc- 
ceeding merely in turning their attention away from the necessa 
task of considering the real problems and partial solutions which 4 
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withi ; 
— realm of the politically possible. In the final analysis. 
Se, pr amie must be judged to have encouraged its Sup- 
ing —— : opt politically irresponsible attitudes—chiefly by cloak- 
= ha ‘a the label of objective “knowledge” what is actually a highly 
sition T and in the nuclear age realistically untenable—political po- 
teeny hat position is that total victory may be won following the 
nent apocalyptic struggle between the children of darkness and 


the children of light. 


Concluding Remarks 
Peon: , i 
ite We are convinced that despite problems of overlapping member- 
pm certain ambiguities, the distinction between the two cate- 
neys G fruitful. In the last analysis, the irresponsibility of the Court- 
onservative Society and related groups grows out of their 


ref ^ 
usal to espouse specific and realizable alternative policies to those 
j In the myth 


un pursued by the presen 
EA conspiracy they have discovered a surrogate for policy, 
dis which they can hide and which absolves them from the risk 

ver being held accountable for the results of any particular pro- 


o 3 

a Ei course of action. In their posturing they represent 

pls hat Max Weber once called, in à rebuke to the opinionated ideolo- 
S of his day, the "ethics of responsibility." Perhaps the differences 


in 1 
the approach to politics can est be illustrated by quotations. 
Ich insists that the Communists aC- 


isi the famous Black Book We 
y "conquered" the Presidency 12 three stages: 

In the first stage, Roosevelt thought he was using the Communists 
= promote his personal ambitions and grandiose schemes. Of course, 
instead, the Communists were using him; but without his knowledge or 
understanding of his place in their game. In the second stage, Truman 
Was used by the Communists, with his knowledge and acquiescence, as 
the price he consciously paid for their making him President. In the 
third stage, in my own firm 0 the Communists have one of their 
^w actually in ihe Presidency. For this third man, Eisenhower, dae 
is only one possible word to describe his purposes and his actions. ha 
Word is “treason.” (Congresional Record, p- 5270) 


pinion, 


as 
Said In distinct contrast to this approach, Senator Barry Gaia has 
Zove "While traitors ... have at times occupied key p iut 
um rnment, it is clear that our national leadership de ah 
bi. n p favored neither surrender NOY eason. 
cs i two figures, perhaps more than any others, 
at we have presented. 


fulfill the ideal 


Participant Observation in a Super- 
Patriot Discussion Group! 


Mark Chesler and Richard Schmuck 


We're building a beautiful house while termites work within. It’s as 
though you're moving slowly through a dream while evil spirits work 
like a machine. 


These comments characterize the fantasies of one member of a 
small discussion group, informally affiliated with the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade. We entered this local Super-Patriot group as a 
result of a personal invitation from one of the participants and at- 
tended fifteen meetings. We were identified as graduate students in- 
volved in educational research. It is our impression that we were 
perceived as young and sympathetic citizéns interested in American 
politics. Throughout our participation in discussion we kept careful 
notes on the meetings and had access to considerable Super-Patriot 
literature. Each of us systematically observed and questioned particu- 
lar members from time to time. We took notes separately and com- 
pared these after each meeting. The observations reported in this 
paper represent only instances when both sets of notes were in agree- 
ment. 

This particular group consists of ten to fifteen participants. Ex- 
cept for the two authors and one other member they are all over 
forty-five years old. The core members are real estate salesmen, in- 
surance salesmen, housewives, low level administrators, a clerica 
worker, a female teacher, a male teacher who serves as leader, an 
our retired host. For the most part these entrepreneurs and lower 
echelon white collar employees maintain a lower middle-class standard 
of living. 

Most of the members are recruited through personal contact, 45 
a result of occupational associations or geographic propinquity. Many 
of the members interact with one another in other organizations, 1.€+ 
especially at a so-called "Conservative Club” and the Am ican Le 

ion; but so far as we know, they seldom discuss their Super-Patrio 


activities with non-members. 


— i This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Society for cd 
logical Study of Social Issues Symposium on "Extremist Groups in 
— rne ” American Psychological Association meetings, September, 1962. 
nite , 
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ou DOM come from a variety of Protestant bade 
he = tan a predominant religious denomination is clearly Baptist- 
Bed t ist. They are critical of the authority and politics of the 
prophecies = of Churches. The members often reiterate the 
Ister, Carl an analyses of the nationally known fundamentalist min- 
ears ar] McIntire? Once, when a visiting Baptist clergyman at- 
his pted to present an apologia for the National Council of Churches, 
EE remarks were challenged and disregarded. Some of the members 
: changing their church affiliations in order to escape what they 
onsider to be the pernicious influence of the National Council. 
A With the exception of the two teachers, none of the participants 
t s more than a high school education. This observation is limited 
o this particular study group, since leadership in the national or- 
OM ee qi includes several old family doctors and teachers. Never- 
h etess, members are aggressively anti-intellectual. They distrust “egg- 
"ng and college professors who, as they say, learn about life only 
rom books, Furthermore, they believe that Communists have infil- 
trated American education and have gained control of the nation’s 
Public schools and colleges in order to confuse students. As a result 
members feel that students are being taught that life has no ultimate 
sign or purpose, that issues of national policy are no longer black 
and white, that the source of morals is in cultural and class back- 
Grounds, and not derived from eternal truths. They protest, too, that 
Ompetition is being downgraded in our schools in favor of concepts 
Such as “social adjustment” and “mental health,” and that progressive 


education is to blame for Johnny's not being able to read. As they see 
‘American schools has already 


it, a Marxist-Leninist takeover of some 
rowed. Their position on this issue is defined by Root (1955; 1958), 
udd (1957) and Wittmer (1956). " 
S is discussion group is one of a reported ten thousand ge 
ae groups throughout the country. We have been told by severa 
c its members that some thirty groups are located within their own 
mmunity, This particular community is a small, mid-western, m- 
stria] city, with a population of about 25,000. The groups in this 
Jeus of American Legion members using 
cement of anti-Com- 


Ch 
me Legion Hall as a focal point for the commen : ate 
"as education. A local legi 
ires at Legion meetings and ] wit 
Bond discussion groups and trained enoug gr en ant 
Sion ulgate enterprises such as the one e ed the 
tone up we observed started in the late 
P in December, 1961. me 
3 i ur" emanaune 
ORO ee tes ere Century Tolo radio network P 
minutes, five days a ed 
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Meetings were held in the members homes, every two weeks. 
Each meeting began with the Pledge of Allegiance. Then the leader, 
a high school history teacher, read from his notes. These notes often 
consisted of passages from J. Edgar Hoover's Masters of Deceit (1958) 
or from a manual on Communism published by the Church League 
of America (1961). The reading was followed by playing a tape re- 
corded lecture given by some renowned anti-Communists such as 
Herbert Philbrick, Fred Schwarz or Cleon Skousen.? The tape was fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which earlier readings and lectures were 
reinforced. 

The purpose of this paper is not only to present a resumé of what 
happened in these meetings. In addition we want to penetrate the 
surface of meeting events in order to speculate on some of the social 
psychological bases of how and why some people participate in Super- 
Patriot discussion and education. 


Super-Patriot Positions and Programs 


The avowed purpose of the group is, of course, anti-Communism. 
Presumably the group gathers to become educated about the prin- 
ciples and dangers of Communism. But this manifest goal actualy 
masks certain latent purposes. Anti-Communism serves as an umbrella 
for, among other things, anti-welfarism, anti-liberalism, anti-intellec- 
tualism, and anti-internationalism. For instance, tapes, ‘readings, an 
discussions suggest that members should: distrust welfare supporters 
because Communists often disguise their subversive activities by ac- 
vocating humanitarian values; maintain an aloofness from so-call¢ 
liberals” because they are probably Communists or most certainly 
communist dupes; watch out for psychologists or teachers who are 
already “brainwashing” students in the direction of Communism; dis- 
trust intellectuals, such as Eleanor Roosevelt, because people like her 
are leading us to Socialism, the gateway to Communism; and under- 
stand that giving food and clothing to under-developed countries only 
helps the depraved Communists because then they can concentrate 
their resources on increased weaponry. 

The national organizational strategy includes initial informative 
lectures to large community groups. These are to be followed by i? 
volvement in small, face-to-face discussion sessions, such as the mee" 
ings we have been attending; and finally, the eventual organization 
of these discussion groups in an attempt to influence legitimate politi- 
cal machinery directly. Already, in their community, plans are being 
made to channel Super-Patriots into local and state political organiza- 


3 Some examples are: “I Led Three Lives" (Philbrick), "Communism $ 
Appeal to the Intellectual" (Schwarz), and “Communists and Education 


(Skousen) 
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reedom in Action, with headquarters in 


tions. An organization called F. 
is coordinating this 


Texas and regional offices throughout the county, 
local political activity.* 

i The political beliefs of the participa 
range from clearly conservative to ultra-conservative Or reactionary. 
However, they do not owe allegiance to a particular party and are 


willing to cut across political lines to insure the election of a sympa- 


thetic candidate. We surmise that an ideal national ballot, for in- 


Stance, would find Republican Barry Coldwater running against 


Democrat Strom Thurmond for President. 

f The members’ view of the political spectrum is unique and con- 

used. Their position is summarized in Figure L. L- 
They characterize Communism, on the left pole, as a totalitarian 


government dictating to many countries. Slightly to the right of this left 
Pole, they designate a Fascist government as a dictatorship in control 
C a single nation. We interpret their view of the distinction between 

ommunism and Fascism as the national or international character o 
the totalitarianism. Still further to the right, in their view, 1$ Marxist 


i Democracy, the centralization of national resources Via demo- 
Tati "m" 4 
atic decision-making. The leader n 


nts in this discussion group 


oted that Social Democracy was 


advanced by the Fabian Socialists in E j been B 
Plated. According to him C i t dictators an 
la! Democr: i 
ats to run interference : 
i ac nation. At the exact middle i A m. ma p 
P ek the American eagle, with a side of the 
ee wing on the left represen 
Perret while the wing on the right represents v 
sp ion of individual freedom. They | 
ectrum as no government at all, a state of natur 
o plains that from the Communist position 05 t 
nde forms of government are to the right. B 
Pie €rstand why Communists S 
ney in the middle, as the “Extreme 
f e The these political pues f this group 
ohn Birch $ ie mem ers of thi vc 
a irch Society, 
sb prove of all the om and targets of that organi 
i President Kennedy directly; and do not thins E 
Suppo vs conscious agent 0 f Tu : 
r H i * 
the impeachment of Chit jl liberties issues in terms © 


re; i 
jude Court deciding security and civil 4 ; 
Bes' attitudes toward Communists. š ews are isolationist, 
Furthermore, the members’ foreign olicy v! Freedom 
d Ti 
volve! io coun 


; e i are in 
in Ac Dight members of this discussion groUP currently = eet 
“Pl blica four of these eight ate running for posi 

can or Democratic conventions. 
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RIGHT No government at all—chaos 


CENTER The American System—an eagle with one. wing on each side 
of the center line. A wing on the left for enough government 
to preserve order; a wing on the right for not enough govern- 
ment to take freedom away. 


Total government—as interpreted by the Social Democrats oF 
Marxists-Socialists, 


Total government—as interpreted by the National Socialists, 
national dictators, and Fascists. 


LEFT Total government of more than one country—international 
dictatorships, and Communism. 


FIGURE 1 
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mixed with a mili 
litant “ i F 
say the mi attack and liberate the satelli » 
clear PEN do mda why the Air vores piena Ed They 
remark that si e hey e disarmament as “national o ide" Ra 
us of this. They ue n T pne George Washington, warned 
epri nited Nati : Y 
prive our nation of its national identity, s a Communist technique © 


depend fin i 
j ancial resou! in- 
nce. The proof they present for this assertion jp ee 


ommuni " 
the ute Bi d obese were primarily responsible for writing 
Vc qiie cud Doer oes examples of their stated 
1l à 
(1) ice put Hitler into power in Germany and encouraged 
2 to make suicidal war so that the Communists could take 
() m r control of Europe afterwards; and 
d ne Communist revolution in China usurped the free but 
, destitute government of Chiang Kai-shek and ravaged the 
nation as a prelude to complete social control. When querie 
as to reports of the curtailment i i 
freedoms during the Chiang Kai-shek regime, 
explained that Communists had in 
government in order to perpetrate a 


people's loss of faith in the government. 
roblems in à dichotomized 


nist, framework is similar 
0; Rok sonalities (Adorno, et. al, 
er str each, 1960) as well as the reactions of groups and individuals 
1957). 1 ess (Menninger, 1957; Grinker and Spiegel, 1945; Coleman, 
a deed, members consider themselves and their nation un er 
in danger from the national and international ings of the 

gi 


Ommuni 
ans to pos Conspiracy. They fec] it is their duty as patriotic Ame 
ert America to that threat in its 5.5 It appears 


9 üs diverse form 
that grou 2 fi 
p members do not appreciate ty of issues 


acing nati the complexi 
UAI policy makers. We will attempt to examine some o the 
gical and social bases for their views. 


Thei ; 

Moral-imn verbalizations of socio-political p 
to findin iur pro-communist-anti- Com 
1 gs on authoritarian and dogmatic per 


Su 

per- ; 

r-Patriot Social Origins 
rly the emergence 


We 

9f this Suro that certain societal changes unde r 

uper-Patriot organization." It appears that the Super-Patriots 

-- 

in d It is int x F 7 th nation 

fo eresting to note that the left wing groups also consider the n 

ae Ber from the threat posed by the conspiracy of the “right in its divers 

scan Right- New York: 

Ed.), The New meh t laze eed 


Cur So 

S. terion e the essays in D. Bell, (Ed.) 

Lips 55; notably those by R. Hofstadter, D. 
et, represent other analyses of the problems- 


——— 
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we have observed are losing their feelings of personal effectiveness in 
relation to social organizations in which they are participating. In- 
deed, they are experiencing feelings of powerlessness and isolation 
(Seeman, 1959). They are being confronted with a changing nas 
and community with rapidly changing values, while their persona 
social positions would have them stand still and hold onto the put 
They feel that they have worked hard for their current social status. 
They also feel that their social standing is now threatened by new 
groups and “alien conspirators” who have risen more quickly than they 
and who have different values and styles of life. The Super-Patriots 
wish to find the lines of social power whereby they might once again 
participate effectively in community politics and move in the direction 
of their personal destinies. Failing in these endeavors, they look for 
reasons why they cannot regain this sense of power, usefulness, and in- 
volvement; and they conclude that it is due to the enemies within who 
have control and who prevent them from having any significant in- 
fluence in determining the future. 

We suggest that their frustrations have been engendered through 
the increased complexities involved in large-scale organizations, the 
gradual ascendance of a new national elite, and recent changes " 
international relations. In the first place, the significant growth © 
large-scale organizations has changed the kinds of skills required to 
achieve individual success in American society, particularly for per- 
sons in the middle class. One consequence of their lack of success is 
that they view bureaucracies as absorbing participants into one CO! 
lective, making individuals anonymous and powerless. The Super 
Patriots think of the “small man,” the entrepreneur, and the rura 
individualist as no longer shaping the political and social environment 
directly. Instead, they see situations being shaped and decisions being 
made for them by bureaucrats and large organizations. , 

Secondly, new groups have risen to positions of wealth and in- 
fluence, replacing the older, established families and power constella- 
tions. These new power configurations operate on the basis of new 
values requiring formal education and social skills and they rewar 
these values. The Super-Patriots view the new mode of education a5 
being opposed to hard work. They feel that “adjustment” rather T 
“achievement” and know-why rather than know-how are the them 
of today’s schools. They are concerned that society no longer TEPA 
rugged personal commitment to hard work and the self-made a 
dividualism of the past. They feel that vast new social welfare boy 

s work contrary to the traditional assumption that one can sur 
c ly achieve happiness and respect by dint of personal effort an 

and on y f rograms threaten them with the awesome bu- 
work. These welfare prog : ithesis of the free 
f the government and the perceived antithesis o. 


ipn i dividual effort. Super-Patriots think that more power 


man and in 
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money, inf 
Pis , information and statu i 
es tok n al s are available to more i 
ome It’s as E: db oc themselves as ascending ve pag = 
echa though the rules of the game. th t ees 
: , the sta 
Thirds we ery and the wes feel Po im = 
gray T a e eel that the contemporary recognition of areas of 
lenging tee s sme: | ee xj national decision-making are chal 
tul du » arer, moral an political standard : 
ed | d p a ards. Now, too. 
eing riri | D physical inviolability of the United. d 
d by a collectivist force. Because of these threats, the 
> 


Supe 
r-Patri 
iots feel that a defeatist internationalism has been proposed 
t to being asked to share 


y facti 

isir e pi and abroad. They objec 
national s or prosperity with people less deserving in the form of 
Members ar welfare programs and international aid programs. Group 
ard as un awe that if other countries and people had worked as 
ast Pep rens aid would not be necessary. Thus they see the 
loses her edi integrity and identity rapidly slipping away as America 

The n wien independence and security. 
“recai +~ dilemmas and predilections of these Super-Patriots 
Prominenc y oen corroborated and heightened by the election and 
e of minority group and educated intellectuals. 


tea 

i m cor " 

IS seen to p im of young men, internationalists, and social welfarists 
ve taken ove Arthur Goldberg, 
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psycho-social motivations, best understood by observing personal 
styles of individual participation in group interaction. 


Super-Patriot Interpersonal Styles 


Individual styles of participation in the group are quite varied. 
The retired gentlemen, for instance, is the most sentimental and emo- 
tional member of the group. Meetings are most often held at his home. 
His major role as host and his strong affiliative needs place him in the 
position of providing socio-emotional leadership. He overcomes some 
of his intense personal frustrations through his participation in Super- 
Patriot activities. He often reiterates that he never realized how much 


The task leader of the group, the high school teacher, manifests 
perhaps the most interesting combination of personal characteristics. 
His most prominent motivation seems to be a desire for power. He 
gains a great satisfaction out of having the correct answer immediately 
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ilections and expectations. All of these Super-Patriot conjectures are 
supported by a positive affective tone in the group. Perhaps one of the 
most prominent standards pervading the group, in fact, is a tendency 
to emphasize informal interpersonal relations. The predominant ex- 
pectation is to feel relaxed, congenial and agreeable. Greetings are 
effusive, ie, backslapping, handshaking, and personal inquiries are 
exceptionally warm and noticeable. These characteristics are common 
to many lower middle-class groups. This particular enterprise is dis- 
tinguished by its out-group hostility, specific Super-Patriot content, 
and evaluative emphasis. 

As a response to national attacks on Super-Patriots, and as a means 
of supporting re-entry into social involvement, an extreme in-group 
feeling has developed. The members care for one another, defend one 
another when attacked, and see most sources of confusion, duplicity 
and disagreement external to the group. Arguments are subtly avoided 
within the group. The agreement to avoid disagreement was par- 
ticularly noticeable with respect to the treatment afforded a visiting 
Baptist minister when he supported the activities of the National 
Council of Churches. Although his ideas were challenged, there was 
little overt animosity and he was quickly ignored and disregarded. 

. In addition, much approval is given to clearly stated conservative 
policy positions. Support is gained from favorable publicity an 
speeches made by prominent adherents. The appeal to authority is ? 
common technique, i.e., books, pamphlets, J. Edgar Hoover, and the 
a yo are constantly referred to for evaluative supports” 
re oa oie r ie ini à prominent representative of the "c 
(1) the jore ed. ES present and reassured the participants mar 
P a E ey is ever dangerous and we just £0 

ime, (2) we are winning but cannot give up or rest, 
our power is such that the Editor of Life and Time magazines, "an 
innocent dupe of the Reds and his own editorial staff,” has agreec 
with us, (4) there are many more of us involved in this than you thins; 
you're not alone, and (5) we'll be ready to move pretty soon and a 
those scoundrels in Washington surely will be surprised. 

Throughout discussions virtually all of the members support one 
another’s reasoning quite sincerely. These immediate supports an 
indications of cohesiveness help maintain both the friendly and co». 
genial style of interaction, and the prominent beliefs and attitudes hel 
by individuals. Similarly, the cohesive and friendly atmosphere helps 
maintain cognitive and evaluative unanimity, as well as affective 
support. 


7 The national organization sells and supplies the host with numerous pam 
phlets and materials. Among those books and pamphlets most frequently referton 
to are: Hoover (1958), Schwarz (1960), The Communist Party of the Unite 


States (1956). 
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Patriot attacks are having on local community activities and on i 
tional policy-making. Secondly, we plan a public opinion survey © i. 
sample of participants in Super-Patriot activities. Our interest is in the 
social and family background characteristics, the attitudinal and value 
clusters, as well as some other psychological attributes of Super- 
Patriots. We feel that both extensions will enhance our understanding 
of the character of these contemporary American phenomena. 
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Patriotism is suggested. Along these lines, a general model is presented 
which integrates changes in international, national, and poc 
processes with individual skills and values. This model Sn ines ^ 
tentative explanation for the origin, character, and growth o i es 
Patriot activities in American communities. This preliminary analysis 
is used in making suggestions about future research on Super- 
Patriotism. 


Super-Patriotism Defined 


"Radical Right" (Baum, 1962; Brant, 1962; Cook, 1962; Lipset, 
1955; Schlesinger, 1962; Westin, 1962), “Far Right” (Dudman, 1962; 
Holliday, 1962; Horton, 1961), “Rampageous Right” (Barth, 1962), 
“Right Winger” (Ellsworth & Harris, 1962), “Rightest” (Holliday, 
1962), “Extremist” (Case, 1962; Sherwin, 1963), “Ultras” (Cook, 1962; 
Suall, 1962), are terms used by a variety of authors to characterize a 
growing socio-political protest. The term “Super-Patriot” is adopted 
here because pro-Americanist and anti-foreign sentiments seem to be 
the dominant and unifying themes of positions taken by organizations 
and individuals who engage in such protests. Indeed, most of these 
people are not “rightist” in the economic sense of that term; they 
typically hold laissez-faire, free enterprise beliefs which are technically 


rooted in Nineteenth century liberalism (Trow, 1958; Viereck, 1955). 
However, even these historically liberal 


everse side, the card notes that the 
holder is proud to be a Super-Patriot, Conservative, Right Winger and 

reads: 
*I am a Super-Patriot—I love my country and those things 


that made it great. 


*I am a Conservative—I want to save this country, 


*I am a Right Winger—I advocate th 


at we must lead our 
country to the right principles. 


*J am a Reactionary—I am o 


pposed to anything that has or 
will harm my country. 


These four statements summarize some prominent perspectives 
Super-Patriotism. First, Super-Patriots exhibit a sincere reverance 
miens they conceive to be American principles and traditions. Sec- 
Oe due duesrely wish to save their country from what they see 
ondly, 
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Opposition i ; 
Cheer especially directed at political, economy 
and articles institutions: To be more specific, Super-Patriot speeches 
of the follo aggressively criticize current policies about one or more 
social ee America's role in international relations, domestic 
tional phil ity, economic organization, religious orientations, educa- 
or M pais. d and practice, and mental health programs. An index 
areas of con B ` uper-Patriotism can be generated by using these six 
An alere: cern as a basic series of dimensions. Table 1 represents 
action of these dimensions expressed by Super-Patriot groups 
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VO su umn one identifies the major areas of concern while column 
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TABLE 1 
Some SUPER-PATRIOT GENERAL CONCERNS AND SPECIFIC POSITIONS 
I. Areas of Concern IL. Specific Positions Advanced 
1. International Political change Against loss of national sovereignty 
^% and America’s role Against threat of "enslavement" through 


International Government 
Against cooperating with "evil" Com- 
munist forces 
2, Domestic political change and For states rights 
social equality Against egalitarianism 
Against using "biased" social science to 
form public policy 
3. Economic changes in private For free enterprise without governmental 
and public enterprises intervention 
Against trade with Communist countries 
Against international trade agreements 
4. Religious institutions and social Social service is not the mission of the 
change church 
Not fighting against Communism is sinful 
For a personalized church and religious 
system 
5. Educational institutions and 


ation Against permissiveness in schools 
practice in change 


For training in traditional moral values 

Against psychological counseling and test- 
ing, “brainwashing” & “brainpicking 

Against federal influences in schools & 
curricula 

Against invasions of privacy 

Against uses of psychology to analyse 
political activity 

Against permissiveness & impulse expres- 
sion 


6. Mental health of individuals 


2. Domestic Political Change and Social Equality 

Super-Patriots often Oppose federal governmental influence in 
local and regional affairs. Th 
perception of encroachments on Southern “ 


equality (16, 17, 18). Some Super-Patriots explicitly charge that various 
civil rights organizations are Communist dominated and thereby have 
conspiratorial intentions to destroy the American way of life (16, 19, 
20, 21, 22). 


3, Economic Changes in Private and Public Enterprises 


Some Super-Patriots are critical of what they perceive to be 
dangerous trends in public control over the structure and operation 
of the American economy. They are especially concerned with govern- 
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education. Federal aid is seen as leading to federal and eventually in- 
ternational control of educational curricula and practices (12, 45, 47, 
48, 49, 50). Some Super-Patriots are convinced that Communists and 
Communist-sympathizers have already infiltrated and now direct var- 
ious educational systems from the elementary grades through post- 
graduate and adult education programs (45, 47, 51, 52). 


6. Mental Health of Individuals 


The focus of a growing number of Super-Patriot charges are fed- 
eral and community based mental health programs. One of the Super- 
Patriots’ concerns is that liberals, socialists, and communists are using 
mental health theory and practice as a hidden umbrella from which 
to exercise thought control (21, 53, 54, 55, 56). In addition, these pro- 
grams are seen as teaching “world-mindedness,” internationalism, 
atheism and immorality. Psychiatrists, social workers, and educational 
counselors are seen as plotting to subvert American moral traditions 
and replace them with doctrines of atheism, materialism, expressionism 
and permissiveness (43, 57, 58, 59). All of these doctrines are viewed 


as components of international Communism and their proponents are 
seen as subversive. 


Although Super-Patriots are characterized by their opposition to 
current policies in one or more of the above six areas, such typical 
concerns constitute only one aspect of the Super-Patriot syndrome. 
Along with taking some of these positions, Super-Patriots, in contrast 
to conservatives, view those who disagree with them as Communists, 
or at least as being sympathetic with the Communist Conspiracy. 
"i Pol ie by the Communist Conspiracy in providing i 

perceptions and positions is evident with further ana 
ysis. The Soviet Union's military power and the apparent danger of 
internal subversion are two issues posed by the prominence of Com- 
munism. Because of these circumstances, most Americans believe that 
Communism actually threatens the security and sovereignty of the 
nation. However, Super-Patriots are distinctive from most other Ameri- 
cans in that they associate the dangers of Communism with numerous 
aspects of contemporary domestic life. For instance: mental health 
programs, seen as leading to invasions of personal privacy and the 
control of one's mind, are associated with Chinese Communist brain- 
washing during the Korean War; public housing programs are linked 
to the Communist emphasis on communal living; and federal supports 
for racial desegregation are associated with centralized planning an 
control in Russia. More generally, increasing governmental involve- 
ment in regional or local matters is associated with a Marxist-Leninist 
emphasis on “democratic centralism,” public planning, and central gov 


mental control. Sin and immorality are connected to atheism, sci- 
ern 
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entific materiali s 
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Diete and individualism are fostered, and a place where individual 
Su ray rights and private belongings are respected. Fi urthermore, the 
tiles atriot sees his country as respecting the sovereignty of other 

ations and as never having been involved in imperialism or the en- 


slay 
lavement of other nations. 
Some Super-Patriot organizations promulgate general philosophies 
rgies on several fronts at 


embracing many issues and direct their ene 
once, eg, the John Birch Society, the Christian Anti-Communism 


Crusade, the Christian Crusade, the Conservative Society of America, 


and We, The People. Other groups emphasize only one area of concern 
and focus on one aspect of the changing American culture, e.g, The 

iberty Lobby, Committee to Warn of the Arrival of Communist Mer- 
Chandise on the Local Business Scene; and the National Health Fed- 
eration. No group will be categorized as Super-Patriot unless it can 
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. There are certain groups S à 

ph as those in Table 1, ae are not Super-Patriots. Neither openly 

ascist organizations, €. ican Nazi Par and Nationa en- 
, > embé f the so-called “lunatic fringe,” are in- 


iss 
ance Party: + 
“this defi ae it is a mistake to consider growing 
festation of mental derangement or 


cl 3 

~ A this definition. Also, 

Süper-Patriotigm as just a mani - ra Re- 

ness, Furthermore. oti of the conservative politicians of Er. 

Publican and Democratic parties are not now Super- Ae 
ee Dirksen, and Hossel er es es Repre eal conserva- 
a z 2 ? . igan ar 

leck of Indiana and Meader oi MIES d onservative an 

take to classify 


Ves but not Super-Patriots. They may well be very C 
i but it is à MIS > 

Fred Schwarz, Billy 

iduals have con- 


Partic S 
the arly extreme on certain issues, 
ci hse oe Yi EY ou bd 

i ese la H 
is pili bem of the six areas outlined above. At the 


Tvati se 2 
tive positions in severa 
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same time they advocate fervent Americanism and see internal Com- 
munist-Socialist-Liberal collaboration as a powerful subversive force 
in this country. Indeed, the views of these men typify contemporary 
Super-Patriotism and distinguish it from both traditional conservatism 
and native Fascism. 


Super-Patriot Magnitude and Influence 


During the last few years, the number of visible Super-Patriot 
groups and individuals has greatly increased. A comprehensive cata- 
logue, The First National Directory of Rightist Groups, Publications 
and Some Individuals in the United States (1962), has over 2000 list- 
ings including 1492 different formal organizations. Most of the groups 
in this catalogue fit our definition of Super-Patriotism, although a few 
are either Fascistic or clearly conservative. The catalogue lists groups 
in all fifty states, but California heads the list as the heartland of 
"Rightist Groups,” nineteen percent of all groups are located in that 
state and most of them are in Los Angeles and its environs. New York, 
with eight percent, Texas with six percent, Illinois with five percent, 
and Florida with five percent are next. 

The publication of a booklet like the Directory reflects a planned 
qned m Some organization among Super-Patriots. Formal and in- 
ew puma. already exist among a variety of Super-Patriot groups 

iin prominent Super-Patriots have dual and interlocking member- 
: pr in a variety of organizations. For example, Kent Courtney i$ 
det m x the Conservative Society of America and is a member © 
Sasa of cia Society; Vern Kaub is President of The American 
nas y ristian Laymen and is Vice-President in charge of Re- 
geara d or the National Council of American Education. The John 
irch Society has urged its members to support the activities of The 
Committee to Warn of The Arrival of Communist Merchandise on the 
Local Business Scene, as well as other uni-concern groups (Welch, 
a x e ped J. Hage President of the Christian Crusade and 

S el, has attempte ion: inati 
ai edes deest d national coordination of a number 

Further contacts are being extended to some ive SO 
cio-political organizations. Along these lines, it is tili] to, eae d 

possible continuum of politica] influence linking Super-Patriots with 

olitical conservatives (Cook, 1962). This continuum of potentia 
political influence is also useful in sensitizing one to the effects Supe! 
Patriot positions and programs may have on contemporary politic 
debate. Super-Patriot arguments which disparage the legitimacy © 
liberal positions often discourage and limit political dialogue between 
liberals and conservatives. One of the ways the Super-Patriots try t? 
make liberal positions illegitimate is by claiming that they are U® 
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Ameri 

ican a d 

Com nd that the liber: 

munist sy he li eral proponent is either a i 

e on. Various other procedures Wer = Orne 

on bannis E associating liberals with Socialists MEA 
e such associat hus narrowing the limits f politi A 

associativ of political i 

p ministe sociative procedure is presented in Fou meon 

: Ba a hard dore Eu Communists (Schwarz, 1962). Schwarz ios 
e A 2$ H * " " 
as surrounded by: ommunists within the United States who are 

urt in the 

ause they 

. sym- 


[1]. 

land ot es of fellow travelers. - - + They can go into any co 
are not nin bees oath that they are not communists bec 
pathetic to cy of the party. [2] ... a zone of sympathizers . - 
tors and de Communist Party, various brands of socialists collabora- 
munist. pacifists. They claim to be against the brutality of the Com- 
tolerant of d They feel that if they work with the Communists, are 
extreme ies and love them à little, they will win them from their 
away, . . [^ ices, and that the evil feature of Communists will wither 
vss. T eH ] . .. the zone of pseudo liberals. They take this attitude 
I will fight : o become like my enemies in order to oppose them . » * 
gnize Fu P m of the Communist patriot to speak and or- 
ectors and - will fight for my own rights"—they become the pro- 
zaa [Tho he runners of interference for the Communist conspirators. 
the sym Dar» members] .  - enlist a few fellow travelers who approach 
pathizer . . . is sold on this magnificent idea and is enlisted in 


the c 
ause 
e... [ang]... approaches the pseudo liberal who becom 
the respectable businessman 


Spokes: 
will = who approaches the dupe; 
pply the finance and respectability. (1962, pp. 59-61). 
working for 


ow liberals are in reality 
i ‘on: that liberals 


es the 
[who] 


In 
this 
the e. Way Schwarz “proves” h 
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Su unen cause. One is led 
qu, One xd sympathizers or dupes, and s 
nated about | P le of the possible effects of this sort o! 
a year ago when the Michigan Republican Party re 
Birch Society 
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forthcoming from 
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M Sems me Democratic Action 
p,, € pre be a distortion to consider ADA as &@ P 
Atriggs sent time. But such is the potential influence of the Supe 
d conceiva ly shift the 
i t th : 
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um dore tactics, that they co 

exp Stal voi petitics in America. The result might be a Y m 3 
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fluencing the conduct of local political activity in certain parts of the 
ne i i iti hich have 
-Patriots are or have been in positions wh 
the cae de. influencing both national and local policy. John 
Rousselot and Edgar Hiestand, for example, are John Birch peii 
members who served in the 87th Congress. Both qe apr w > 
defeated in their bid for re-election in 1962. Two months a ter em 
electoral defeat, John Rousselot was installed as Western € 
Governor of the John Birch Society. Ezra Taft Benson is anot he 
prominent politician who has retired from public office and has npe 
become active in Super-Patriot activities. Benson spoke to a rally [o 
We, The Peoplel, with several other Super-Patriots, including: Bus J- 
Hargis; Willis E. Stone, Chairman of the National Committee for 
Economic Freedom; and Milton Lory, President of the American Co- 
alition of Patriotic Societies. Benson wrote The Red Carpet (1963), in 
which he evaluates the “rising tide of Socialism—the royal road to 
Communism.” He criticizes the “socialist communist conspiracy,” “the 
illfare state,” and “compromises with the devil,” with the help of 
quotations from Fred Schwarz. By virtue of this book, and his recent 


ives, and that such linkages may vary 
over time and according to specific issues. 


Super-Patriotism Analysed 


Patriot concerns a 
Patriots appear to have focused on these 


logically pertinent aspects of contemporary S 
The conflicts listed in Column two are his 
positions advanced by Super-Patriots. These i 
been part of the American political dialogu 
controversies that have always existed in A 
reflect historical divisions within and betw € 
tly, these pervasive controversies provide the matrix for the 
wes a triot syndrome. Super-Patriots start from the nationalistic- 
ad vagin position on these issues and modify them within a unique 
conse 


Ssues traditionally have 
€. They represent value 
merican culture and that 
een political parties, Cur- 


-— 
meni 
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a framework. This contemporary framework is organized 
und social conditions and social changes, some of which are pre- 
sented in Column three. However, these socio-political changes have 
not occurred suddenly, but represent long-term and gradual shifts. 
Those changes listed have particular salience and are some current 
reflections of the basic value conflicts in Column two. They have given 
additional justification and impetus to the emergence of Super-Pa- 


triot activities at the present time. 


Descriptions of recent social changes 
Protests represent only the beginnings of an analysis of Super-Pa- 


triotism. Such sociological descriptions do not explain why some peo- 
ple, rather than others, get involved. Furthermore, these approaches 
do not adequately explain how the average citizens’ attitudes and 
behavior are influenced by organized Super-Patriot programming. It 
1s not sufficient simply to look at broad social changes, though such 
à view is helpful in understanding the collective aspects of these 
Phenomena (Bell, 1955); nor is it sufficien 


and newly emerging social 


t simply to look at per- 
Sonality dynamics, though such a perspective is often very helpful 
and provocative in its own right (Hoffer, 1951). For an understanding 
oF the problems of participation in Super-Patriot groups, both social 
and Personal variables should be considered simultaneously. One ten- 
tative approach focuses on the interaction between socio-political 
changes and the interpersonal skills and values which conservative 
individuals need in order to retain or improve their personal er 
Comfort, and security. The remainder of this paper involves a brie 


Presentation of such an approach. 
£ Socio-political change may alter the sk 3 
ris various segments of the population differenti 
caressing bureaucratization may necessitate th 

Dservatives attain new skills in ETOU 3 
h ange significantly the skill requirements for aee class con 
mh When some of these middle class peop 

ssfully to “match” their skills and abilities w1 : 
ands, they experience tensions and frustrations (Parsons, 1955). Ther 
Pee of success also means that they often become oiean io 
Nability to get rewards that are instrumental to satis d th coming 
o Comes particularly distressing when these pcm pper A People 
‘Or these individuals, with these same skills, a few ye in search 


" this situation may engage in behavioral and social actions 
Such rewards, although these actions are now inappropr s 

m Current social trends and expressive styles. They ate d 
atched” because their skills, values, or behavioral styles "ions. 
qately meet the demands created by changing poner aod iis- 
ear that not only conservatives experience ld also apply 


"ations of being “mis-matched.” This description shou 
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to liberals who become extremists. The analysis heres noses = 

centrates on applying and extending the approach to pers 

start with a conservative, rather than liberal, orientation. i; " 
Super-Patriots constitute a subculture of conservatives w cA ws 

deviant from the broader conservative segment of the population. 


TABLE 2 


HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY Socio-PorrricAnL BASES or SUPER-PATRIOT 


J. Areas of Concern 


Concerns 


IL Historical value 
conflicts in America 


III. Some contemporary 
changes related to 
the historical 
conflicts 


1. International political 
change and America’s 
role 


2, Domestic political 
change and social 
equality 


3. Economic changes in 


private and public 
enterprise 


4. Religious institutions 
and social change 


National sovereignty and 
International organiza- 
tion 

Isolationism and involve- 
ment in affairs of other 
nations 

Fervent Nationalism and 
Internationalism 


States Rights and Federal 
regulation 

Segregation and Desegre- 
gation or Abolitionism 

Racial and Religious dis- 
crimination and Egali- 
tarianism 


Private and Public enter- 
prise 

Free competition and 
Public regulation 

Tariff and Free Trade 


Sacred and Secular moral- 


ity 

Church and State 

Concer with inner life of 
Soul and Social Prob- 
lems 

Original Sin and Socio- 
Cultural origin of evil 


United Nations Charter, 
1945 z 
Entry of African nations 
into the U.N., 1950's 
Increasing American for- 
eign aid ie 
Increasing Communist in- 

fluence 


Supreme Court Decision, 
1954 

Little 
1958 : 

Negro voter registration 
rives and freedom- 
rides 

Increased unemployment 
and delinquency among 
minorities 

Increased federal influ- 
ence in local politics 


Rock, Arkansas, 


Increased number and 
diversity of public en- 
terprises P 

Bureaucratization of pri- 
vate indust: 

Increased federal spend- 
ing and planning i 

Regulation E competi- 
tion's excesses 


Greater visibility of the 
“Social Gospel" — 
Increasing bureaucratiza- 
tion of the churches 
Increasing ecumenicalism 
Increased participation 
in large Protestant 

churches 


I. Areas of Concern 


5. Educational institu- 
tions and practice in 
change 


6. Mental health of in- 
viduals 


Sver, Super-Patriotism sh 

i ws response availabl atives. Some con 
of thsi personal experi 
m Eo Non-politi 
of s cokolis suicide, ment 
Yhaichie modes of deviancy 
e hing" of personal skills 
Slim who are non-politica 
or i ging their situation O 
Amr ue of social chan 
à aot als Consequently 
in ops and become in 
ays that do not focus on 
" ` Super-Patriots, however, 

source of their discomfort, a 
ir attention to the 


ane 
Ctive opposers. They 


as cas : 
the origin of dissatisfaction an 
ome widely accep 


va 
lues and norms. S 


ences of being 
cal deviant mo 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


IL Historical value 
conflicts in America 


Sacred and Secular orien- 
tations 

Elitismand Egalitarianism 

"Basic education" an 
"Education for life" 

Local and national admin- 
jstration and decision- 
making 


f feelings and 


Privacy 9 
e or 


public knowle 
discussion of feelings 
Relative 


and ac 
depend 
uals 


e to conserV 


al illness, apathy. 
has its roots, 
and values wi 


{£ “mis-matching- 
they view e 


tropuni 
the socio 


] deviants generally 
ing.” Often they ar 


ges that may be pr 


tend to be extropuni i 
i are 
nd more appropriate y Jitical order 


43 


III. Some contemporary 
changes related to 
the historical 
conflicts 


Increased use of testing 
and counseling prac- 


tices 

Increased Federal aid 

Supreme Court prayer 
ruling, 1962 

Increased research sup- 

orted by government 

(HEW, NSF, NIMH) 

Increased emphasis on vo- 
cational social adjust- 
ment 

Increased community pro- 
grams and facilities 

Emphasis on applying so- 
cial science research to 
social practice 

Increase! demand for in- 
terpersonal skils in 
bureaucracies 

Legal recognition of so- 
cial conditions and mil 


adjustment as causes O! 


servatives react 
ed” with other forms 


tive. They express 
-political order. 


tive in their 
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i i ight of the ac- 
i til proven guilty, the rig 
e are: innocence un qo 
E = Sees his accuser, common payed ke opponents, an 
re iti i d be heard. 
i ^ osition to disagree an . -— 
idm aln So non-political deviants and on iiaia ie ee 
em resistors of change. These active resistors are sta e v 
also ac -— reactionaries, such as Senators Goldwater and T. p E 
They seme liberals in Congress as legitimate, but resist the cha g 
2 i bri ut 
iberals are trying to ring out. M " Y 
A ka deh of this typology involves empirical voe 
isons among conservatives who express themselves in these _— 
Le For instance, a variety of socia] background characteristics a: 
mi . 


F B E as 
ersonality factors may explain why some mis-matched" conserv 
ines adjust to new demands and rémaj 


society, while others are unable tod 


r, and (3) what happens to “mis- 
rvatives can further be explai 


Y differing sets of personal skills, and individual 
variations in social 


Since this Paper is primarily concerned wit 
or active opposers, it is importa 

experience the tensions and fru: 
of becoming aware of “mis 
confrontation 


matching” of his Styles and values and 
the church’s norms. Another example of direc 


may be afforded by Conservatives whose jobs have become 
kem od Oe of automation. Some Workers, specially those in- 
obsole 
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io peri into unions or professional associations, will relocate or apply 
r retraining; but others may remain unemployed and become pro- 
gressively more alienated from social norms. Direct confrontations such 
as these set the stage for the activation of some deviant protest. 

A second way Super-Patriots are effected by “mis-matching” is 
represented by indirect confrontation of actual social change. Indirect 
confrontations refer to instances where information is received from 
reference sources which note or warn of social change. In these in- 
stances, the conservative does not directly experience the “mis-match,” 
his peers or referents inform him of it, An example is typified by the 
Conservative Southerner who may be seldom involved in racially 
integrated situations, but knows about Negro attempts to desegregate 
public facilities through the newspapers, radio, letters and friends. 
Another case is illustrated by local church parishioners whose peers 
inform them of the “dangerous implications” of uniting with other 
sects or denominations within the National Council of Churches. They 
may be warned against Jetting the National Council of Churches speak 
for all Protestants. Conservative individuals, whose expectations of 
local autonomy and control are seriously offended by these reported 
changes, may resist or oppose such events. These social changes are 
actually taking place in some Southern towns and in some Protestant 
Churches, but in these instances as distinguished from direct con- 
frontations, individuals make contact with these events by way of 
their fellows, Indirect confrontations, as reflected in the influence 2 
Peer relations and community organizations, are hypothesized to be 
the most common ways Super-Patriots are effected by ‘mis-matching. 

Other Super-Patriots seem to be in “mis-matching ape > 
which realistic social changes are either not present Or are ee E d 
Preted. Here, the perception of change has an autistic vm ari i 
Personality characteristics become the primary activators 1 vs cis 
Patriotism. Social changes, OY perceived social changes, are vede gets 
or the expression of ps ical predispositions. a - S D. 
foo = ee = ifest in the piede] ac- 

ns, tio: A 
ae E ks ER P To athological Super-Patriots. Examples of 

s of the more psy P ` -s of mental health programs 

» € direct and autistic case are paepe piissimus ches més 
5 means of political thought control. Conse cacher, may per 


Een a jare ree g As one defense, he may 


Ceiy ag threatenin | i 
Ceive the mental health worker San attempt to mani pulate his en 
y tne 


Aterpr "s questions a ! 
PE d pp cres of his privacy and morality. Certain = 
recent growth in mental health emphases and practices has wer 
the amount of direct confrontation with these programs. i fa Es 
indirect confrontations are also quite frequent and possible 


area, 
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An example of an indirect and autistic case is afforded by Super- 
Patriots who do not understand changing public health programs and 
charge that fluoridation advocates wish to poison water supplies. 
Anti-fluoridation activities mostly involve indirect confrontations, at 
least since knowledge of actual chemical changes in drinking water 
usually does not come by way of one’s own experience. The perception 
that public health officials intend to poison water is autistic. Of course, 
some anti-fluoridation groups or persons may be reacting to actual 
changes in local political representation, and the way in which public 
health officials try to persuade local officials of the importance of 


fluoridated water. When the primary issue is one of community de- 
cision-making processes, the perce; 


À ption of social change may be re- 
alistic rather than autistic, and is received either directly or indirectly. 


may be appropriate when conflicts 
triot response represent "real" social 
i ) gical explanations may be more ap- 
propriate when the perceived system changes lack sufficient basis in 
direct ways of becomin 


à Since in e g informed about issues are more 
requent than direct ways, they are more cruci 


analysis of com- 
mservatives who 


opposer depends up 


personality type, but al 


i ts 
received from group p fective Suppor 


roval. 
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The John Birch Society: A Movement of 
Social Protest of the Radical Right 


J. Allen Broyles 


o In this paper a social-psychological analysis is undertaken of the 
e ner ron, ideology, and activities of the John Birch Society, one of 
e major organizations described in current journalistic literature 
as “radical right” or as “right-wing extremist.” 

Among the proliferation of groups within 


: is by far the most rationally organized. It h 
eadership position (Robert Welch); a small, less well defined "kitchen 


di of administrative assistants and advisors; a Council, the 
unctions of which are “to lend prestige to the Society, to offer advice 
to Robert Welch, and to select his eventual successor; a sizeable office 
Staff (about 44 full-time workers at the "home office" in Belmont, 
Massachusetts ); a large group of organizers (roughly 30 paid, and 
00 volunteer, “coordinators’ 


") who organize and supervise approxi- 
mately 60,000 local members (w. thered into chapters of 
rom ten to twenty members located in ne 


ho are ga 

arly all the states, but 

Concentrated in Southern California, Texas, and the Mid-West). Its 

most important organizational publication (the monthly Bulletin) 
1s geared directly to members to provide the 


tas m with current interpre- 
ation of national and world issues and events and with suggested 
r agenda. 


individual and local chapte 
Activities of members of the Birch Society are motivated by the 
‘or economic, religious, 


Conviction that most of the leaders of our maj 
titutions are willing or unwitting Com- 


p ucational, and political ins 
eer agents. The activities of the Society, directed largely through 
sib] monthly Bulletin, are designed to expose, dramatize, and if pos- 
si e thwart what they perceive to be instances of Communist subver- 
On within these major institutions, both locally and nationally. 
The Society, organized in late 1958, came to public prominence 
a dissertation submitted 


7 1 This i 
in į is a summary of me 1 
în Bartial fulfillment of ie requirements for the degree of Doctor of philosophy 
€ Department of Sociology and Social Ethics of Boston Uni Graduate 
wledgment is made to Dr. Paul Deats, Dean 
their guidance and criticism. of this 


this general movement 
as a well defined top 
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in the Spring of 1961 as awareness of its fairly widespread organiza- 
tional accomplishments and of the more extreme opinions of its 
founder, Robert Welch, were brought to public attention by the 
press. 


Research Approach 


My overall research plan blended an examination of bibliograph- 
ical resources with a field study. Many of the publications of the 
John Birch Society were examined with particular reference to the 
content as well as the formal aspects of the framework of the ideology 


as exhibited in its presentation. Field research was undertaken in 
a number of cities across the country. Usin 


preliminary survey” was made of a number of cities which journalis- 
tic reports had identified as centers of acti 


the Birch Society. The cities sele 
Little Rock, El Paso, Dallas, 
Phoenix, and Wichit 
during early 1962, 


Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
e of a week in each city 
within the cities to deter- 


ewed and greatly appreciated 
Suspected to be on the fringe 


national Birch Society o : 
^ d onents. ha 
Observer," this fi ty opponents. Wit 


rSt part of the interview 


School Faculty or the author were 
response to specific questions, des 


the Society in their locality. They were also asked t i a 
educational, religious, political, and journalistic ide eal oe of inca) 
of the Society upon the o the life of the community. scribe the impa 

3 Other cities considered in the course of the relini m 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Houston, Tucson, Chicago, Meee, Cee Binings, 
Mont., and Cody, Wyo. Gar, 


» Members, and activities of 
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gor x his description of the local activities and conflicts in which 
a a h iem] members had participated, continued with an 
ate p to 5 aarpen how and why people were attracted to the Birch 
TE y, an concluded with his estimate of the motivation of local 

irch Society members and leaders. The second half of the interview 
consisted in the administration of a questionnaire drawn from the 
Dogmatism and Opinionation Scales of Rokeach (7 and 8) and from 


-p standard F Scale and F Scale reversals discussed by Christie (2). 
t was administered w 


: shen the person being interviewed was clearly 
identified as an active participant in local controversy involving the 
Birch Society, and when the setting was such that the questionnaire 
could be administered. 


A Review of Conclusions Drawn From the Study 


al conclusions and interpretations were de- 
of the research data collected in the study. 


asa “fundamentalist reaction” to 


its social setting. As in many other periods of history we find this era 
involving the American social system in greatly accelerated alteration 
and realignment of its social, economic and political institutions. In the 


midst of such changes there have often arisen protests from those 
itions of influence or of cherished 


Seeking or dispossessed of pos t cheris 
values. When such protests idealized institutional 
Structures and arrangements, values, i f the immediate 
Or distant past, they may be characterized as conservative Or radical 
right. Parsons identifies a tendency toward politica 
Conditions such as these. Thus in the case of the pre 
right-wing movement, it may be appropriately labeled a fundamenta- 
list reaction" (6, P- 119-20). eS. 
2. hip of the Society js charismatic. The cr eria 
Eua pee ; deal with the recog- 


of charismatic leadership elaborated by Webe * of chári : 
Nition of charismatic authority, the necessity “success 0 c harismatic 
leadership, the “staff” of disciples, the refusal to aps mre i 
nancially or to engage in mundane eco , and the rai ical 
wers. The nontraditional and nonrational charis- 


Teorientation of follow 
TOES thori traditional, rational-legal 
4 : mati: f authority are " = > 
an d Pia ies "s po e dito hem = the à Lo da the 
atic. e: e á rst two t rms 
€ader and follower. This relationship 15 bounded in tal as legiónsta ‘by both 


of traditi 
ition and rationality re$ Á 
eaders and E m C y uthority may CI? pes of these mE 
norms but it is, in its pure UP? i t of them. Charismatic 
i either adherence to a common tradition nor common 
rd the leader. See Weber, pp- 3 


authority is dependent upon OY 1 Joyalty towa 
th in and Dy" y es of legitimation of authority. 


f these three pure typ 


: The following gener 
rived from an evaluation 


l. The Birch Society functions 


rati H 
tionality but, rather, fai 


- for a fuller definition o! 
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i most of his followers to a 
matic authority af [pd | eerie fon criteria with the exception 
ped bigh degres necessitated by the inclusion of a rational-bureau- 
O: em 
cratic staff. : ! ip is charismatic also serves 

.Ihe nae Ge eee m Erie us social num 
Wa en m described in Weberian terms as undergoing a trans- 
p f traditionally legitimated institutional Structures, arrange- 
formation o values through the accelerating intrusion of rational] 
oe d values and bureaucratic institutional Structures, These 
DEN are being further "sharpened" by continued application 
iol gation ally legitimated analysis and criticism. This process has up- 


ard Communism, 
nition, largely im- 
onsiderable social- 


an anti-Communist charismatic leader who is, by defi 
pervious to the thrusts of Suspect rationality, has c 


that the rational-bureaucratic leader- 
ship labors under the strains of trying to direct 


superior to them in social status, as well as havi 


ciety. 
the Society depends upon 


* 


" 


A, 


ne 


| 
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the nature of the probable shifts in the relative strength of the 
inherently unstable combination of charismatic and rational-bureau- 


cratic structures of leadership. If the Society resumes its growth, the 


rational-bureaucratic structure will tend to increase both numerically 


and in its strength. If the Society continues to shrink, and if financial 
resources are consequently lost, the rational-bureaucratic leaders will 
dissipate leaving the charismatic leadership standing alone. 

4. In its charismatic fervor, in the stringency and ultimate 
sanctions claimed for its ideological beliefs, and in its determination to 
destroy Communism, the Birch Society is classified, within the typology 


of Yinger (10, pp- 149-55), as an aggressive sect. 

The future of this organizational stance depends upon the turn 
of the ideology. Yinger maintains that an aggressive stance cannot 
long be maintained by à sect against such strong opposition as the 
Society has provoked within both liberal and conservative camps. 
(10, p. 153). Therefore it seems reasonable to predict that if members 


withdraw seeking what they hope might be more “successful” radi 
right-wing leadership, the rational-bureaucratic leadership will fol- 
low, leaving Welch and his most faithful followers engaged in 


^ritualistic aggression.” 

By “ritualistic aggression" is meant that, in the face of such 
determined opposition the leaders and members of the Society will 
probably give up hope for success in their ideological goals and will 
"just go through the motions" in their defense of their ideology and 
in pursuit of their activities oF SOC 
this abandonment of hope by Welch and his followers, we can expect 


their concern with the Society 
serve two functions. It would allow leaders and members 0 


Society to retain both a sense © 


and of “doing something” about them. 

threatening to those who opposed what was being said or done, so 

as to arouse no more than token, or similarly ritualistic opposition in 

them. This token opposition would, in turn, give the ritually aggressive 
‘setting the job done.” 


Birchers further confirmation that they were “getti 
of social protest represents the 


5, The activity and ideology s 
major appeal of the Society. The leaders and members interviewet 
eals of the “push” of the socia 


responded to the secondary app : 
system setting and to the “pull” of the social-psycholo ical “solutions 
offered by the Society for the crises and strains of this setting, to th 

the hierarchical organization © 


charismatic leadership of Welch, to ‘ 
ttraction of socially superio 


the Society, and to the reference group à 
EL 

5 The author finds the roots of this concept of “ritualistic a£ 
work of Merton (5, pp. 140 ff.), and Campbell and Pettigrew 1, p. . 


gression” in th: 
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Council members and chapter leaders as well as peers.? But none of 
these appeals appears to have been primary. The major appeal for 
the members and leaders interviewed appears to be the ideology and 
related activity which are intended to expose, protest, and if possible, 
destroy Communism wherever the leaders or members of the Society 
perceive it. z 

6. The ideology of the Society is substantively and formally 
logic-tight and, characteristically, those who affi 
closed-minded. The substantive ideological framewo. 
as logic-tight because, despite 


sed-minded inability to separate 
€ source so classified,’ contribute to 
cter of the total ideology for the 


l conflict of our era;" and a sense of 
ng" side. Furthermore, the ideological 
tration avoids displacement and "jus- 
therwise invulnerable objects of frus- 


existence, 


The analysis of the direction i 
structure may move 


, intention, action, 

à person is 

In one link all the 
DNE € comes ther, 

(personal communication ). eby 

8 This is the major differentiatio; 


n between those of an Open or closed-mj 
identified by Rokeach (7, pp. 55-70), Sed-mind 


t 
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the international setting of our social system. In short, significant losses 
in either military or nonmilitary competition with Soviet Russia 
could thrust the Birch Society, or some fellow anti-Communist organi- 
ee with a similar conspiratorial view, into a strong position polit- 
ically. 
s 
9. The conflict in which the Society engages as it pursues its 
ideology and activity of social protest is characteristically noncom- 
munal. Because the present JounwaL issue deals with other radical- 
* right groups within the American social system, an important issue 
to be considered concerns the modes of conflict in which each group 
‘ characteristically engages Therefore we shall turn to a somewhat 
more extended discussion of the characteristic Birch Society mode of 


} conflict. 
| Social conflict can be defined as follows: social conflict involves 
the existence of two or more parties who perceive themselves to be 
| in opposition as they try overtly either to gain their own goals or 
1 * oppose those of the other's through communal or noncommunal 
1 modes involving direct or indirect? contact, and by exercise of rational 
j argument and/or political or armed force. It should be noted that 
ow pro- and anti-Birch Society persons or groups who do oppose one 
e into conflict with one another. 


another, do not always com 
There are four major characteristics of the conflicts which most 
embers and leaders of the Birch Society 


typically arise between the m 

and those whom they choose or who select them as opponents. They 
have to do with the tone, the intent, the “progress,” and the “resolu- 
tion” of the conflict. They all spring from the fact that the conflict tends 
to be non-communal;?° that is, the conflicting parties do not perceive 
one another to be pursuing legitimate goals or utilizing legitimate 
means.!! As one party perceives the other to be seeking such illegiti- 
mate goals through equally illegitimate means, in the expression of 


9 By indirect contact is meant that which does not involve an actual con- 
ives. It is exemplified as 


frontation of the opposing parties or their representati i 
each party tries to convince a third party, such as an elected representative or 
an uncommitted public, of the legitimacy of its own and/or the illegitimacy of 
the other's goals and/or means. M 
10 Lewis Coser describes communal conflict as occuring when conflicting 
4 parties are and remain within the context of the common acceptance of basic ends 
; or values. Noncommunal conflict occurs when this context is not present (4, pP- 
73-76). 


11 With reference to the paradigm use t o 
culture goals and institutionalized means, each side perceives itself to be, 
s rebelling 


conformity with the legitimate culture goals, and perceives the other a aie 
against both legitimate goals and means and as substituting 1n their place o 
mate culture goals and institutionalized means. The paradigm in question 


be found in Merton, p. 140. 


d by Merton related to adaptation to 
be in 
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an ideological belief—or analysis—or in undertaking relevant action, 
conflict is initiated. 


A. Tone of the Conflict 


Since each party sees the other as destroying valued legitimate 
goals and pursuing, in their place, illegitimate goals by illegitimate 
means; neither party feels obligated to use what it holds to be legiti- 
mate institutionalized means in contending with the other. Therefore, 
the parties often move into conflict with 
which they themselves, hold to be illegitimate. Thus the character 
of their attacks upon the other confirms each in their initial percep- 
tions of the other as outside the bounds of legitimate goals and 


means. As a consequence the tone of the conflict becomes acrimonious 
at its onset. 


one another, using means 


B. Intent of the Conflict 


other as so far beyond the pale of 
mutally exclusive goals, that little 
that the other will “see the light" and reverse his 


ni ned to resolve points of disagreement between the con- 
flicting parties, but to seek allies from the uncommitted public. 
For the public must be "alerted" and mobilized against the "evil" and 
“error” of the other Party and in support of the “goodness” and 
truth" of the first Party. The intent of the conflict, therefore, is to 
convince the public, not the opposing party. 


a few issues and at a fairly low level of intensity; 
what acrimonious as the conflict and the issues in question build 
up; and finally, as the parties proceed to resolve t 

agreement, to reduce the intensity of the tone a 
issues at stake in the conflict, The progress of the 
communal conflict can be conceptualized as two v 
bell-shaped curves in union at both the bottom, as ict is initi 

and at ae top, as the conflict is resolved. ae “unated, 


In contrast, the “progress” of issues and tone of nonc 
conflict can be conceptualized as an inverted pyramid with 
top. Conflict starts as one party perceives the other as reve ling 
its “actual” and illegitimate goals and either b me: 


egins or quickly 


ommuna] 


SF 
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becomes and remains at a highly acrimonious tone. Since there is 
no intent to resolve issues, they tend to increase at à geometric rate 
and consist only of propagandistic charges and countercharges as 
each party seeks allies from the uncommitted public. Allies so attracted 
are urged to accept the "complete package,” interpreting the opposite 
party as wholly illegitimate in its goals and means and the chosen 
party as wholly legitimate in its goals and means. The recruitment of 
allies in this manner tends to set the stage for future non-communal 
conflict within a given community, involving an ever-broadening 
base of participation. The tone of the conflict begins and remains at al- 
most the same highly acrimonious level. Logically (in terms of the 
“logic” of the conflicting parties), the perception of the other, by 


y evil in his choice of goals and means would 


each party, as totall 
lead to assassination OF warfare? But, with rare exceptions, the 
participants in the noncommunal conflicts which were observed 


between the members of the Birch Society and their opponents are 


socially adjusted to the degree of having internalized the norms of 


conflict acceptable within American society. The highest pitch of 
conflict condoned by the norms of our society, and likewise by our 
law enforcement agencies, is that commonly observed near the close 
of a long and bitterly contested political campaign. This is the tone 
with which internal noncommunal conflict within this country, 
throughout most of its history and at the present time, begins and 


remains. 


D. The “Resolution” of the Conflict 
There is no resolution of noncommunal conflict in the traditional 
sense of a negotiation of differences thereby allowing the conflicting 

arties to resume à working relationship. For parties who perceive 
themselves to be in noncommunal conflict, the development of a 
working relationship would be interpreted as appeasement. But 
there is, nevertheless, à “resolution” of a sort for non-communal con- 


flict. This “resolution” comes ? | i a 
literally overcome by the emotional strain involved in conflict carried 
i one; and because the participants are 


on in a highly acrimonious t 
literally overcome by the sheer weight an 
——— 

12 And to the mentally unbalanced, this incitement sometimes leads to such 
violence. There are numerous individual attempts at such violence, represented by 
the account of the man who recently drove up into the steps of the Department 
of Justice with a “bomb” in his car demanding the impeachment of Warren an 
Kennedy. This man was never identified as a member of the Birch Society but 
he had obviously been exposed to the fairly standard radical right-wing ideology 
expounded by the Society. Sante 

A “ritualized” preparation for warfare is represented by the latter-day 
utemen." 
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i istic charges and counter-charges pur- 

md A ee eg e little d confrontation of da issues. 
Thus the conflict is "resolved" by being abandoned. The partis as 
volved withdraw for a time to recoup their energies, to congratulate 
themselves for their "victory," and to prepare for a new major, yos 
communal conflict. During the interim between major conflicts, the 
illusion of maintaining a continual battle for the truly eite 
goals and means can be maintained by the less demanding pursuit o 
conflict through “ritualistic” aggression. Members of the Birch Society, 
for example, always can fall back to the ritualized conflict over Earl 
Warren and spend their time signing one another’s petitions for his 
impeachment. 
M In summary, noncommunal conflict between members of the 
Birch Society and their opponents is characterized by the following: 
first, the conflict is initiated on and remains on a highly acrimonious 
tone; second, the intent of the conflict is propagandistic and is not 
designed to resolve issues of difference between the parties but 
rather to attract allies from the uncommitted public; third, as the 
conflict progresses, it broadends rather than narrows; and finally, the 
conflict is “resolved” only as it falls of its own weight. 


Implications for a Democratic Society 


In the examination of a 
ordinarily expect to equate t 
its ideology and activity. But 
movement have moved dee 


movement of social protest, one would 
he fundamental issues in conflict with 
the ideology and activities of the Birch 
p within the categories of nonrationality, 


How then may opponents of the Society move toward constructive 
rational and communal conflict? 


First, the opponents of the 
values of rational and communa 
to abide by their norms, Furthe 
should also be ready to insist u 
all, including their allies. Of c 
not be willing to abide by th 
flict. But there must be a wi 


core of the Birch Society opposition to attack with vigor fi 
nents who abandon the norms of rational and communal 


Second, opponents should respond to a maj 
from either side early in the conflict and 


Society should be committed to the 
l conflict and share a determination 
rmore, opponents of the Birch Society 
pon the observance of these norms by 
ourse all opponents of the Society will 
e norms of rational and commu 


nal con- 
llingness, as well as a readin: 


ess, by the 


ellow Oppo- 
conflict, p 


agreed to a rational deba: 
issue.’* If members or leaders of the Society 


13 The reader will recall that noncommunal confl 
geometrically with issue piled upon issue and 


ict tends to "Progress" 
characteristically "resolved" as it falls of its own 


charge upon charge y til it ; 
weight. SP IBE tud 
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rational debate over this charge or issue, opponents should protest 
this fact until the public either loses interest because of the lack of 
progress" of the conflict or until the public itself *reads the Society 
out” of the rationally legitimate arena of conflict. Having initially 


selected such a charge or issue; opponents should never back away 
in a rational debate.** If no 


from it unless they are, in fact, bested 
other resolution of the conflict over this initial charge or issue ever 


comes, opponents of the Society should always spotlight the fact that 
representatives of the Birch Society refused to engage in rational 


debate over it)? 
Third, opponents should insist that representatives of the Birch 


Society also observe the norms of rational and communal con- 

flict. They should point out to representatives of the Society and to 

the uncommitted public when and wherein the former fail to meet 
n cites an example of this point: 


these standards. Colema 
In a recent controversy in Cincinnati over the left-wing political history 
of the city planning director supporters of the director and of the 
“Committee of 150 for Political 


councilman who hired him formed a 
siderable sophistication in the selec- 


nd in their whole campaign. Rather than remain on 
the defensive, and let the opposi blanket the community with charges 
of subversion, this committee invoked an equally strong value—of morali- 

of personal attack 


ty in politics—and tool f 0 
hnique constitutes a way m which contro- 


by their opponents. This tec c ay in i 
versy can be held on a relatively high plane: by invoking community 
norms against smears, using these very norms as an issue of the con- 


troversy (3, P- 12). 
Whenever it may become appropriate and necessary, it is to be 
Society that the law of the land 


remembered by opponents of the 


provides legal recourse against libel and slander. 
In all three aspects of this proposed strategy, the norms of rational 


— 

14 In Boston some representatives of the Massachusetts Council of Churches 

Welch the most effective ways of combatting Communism. 
nfortunately, little more ever 


offered to discuss with 
d by Welch there was, u 


When this offer was bypasse 
said of it. 

In Boston, also, there was a less polite challenge issued to Welch to defend 
his attack upon UNICEF Christmas greeting cards in a public debate. His failure 
to respond was somewhat more widely P " : 

15 The private characterization of President Eisenhower as ^a conscious 
agent of the Communist conspiracy" which Welch made in The Politician an 
which was subsequently publicized, d example of this kind o! 
tenacious handling of an issue by opponents of Welch and the Birch Society. 
This charge by Welch is one that obviously embarrasses most of the followers 
of Welch. And the opponents of the Society, particularly those within the pres 
urther comment on the charge. To date, Welch has 
never given anything that would begin to approach a satisfactory explanation for 
either the opponents of Welch or for the general public. 
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ict can be upheld and strengthened. These norms 
e pes poc m the fidelity of opponents of the Society to them; 
A onerated by the insistence upon rational and communal debate 
upon a particular charge or issue; and enforced through insistence 
E them to the Society, before the public, and through the courts. 
um appears that to the degree that members and leaders of the 
Society are compelled to engage in rational and communal conflict, 
to this degree, the influence of the Birch Society within the American 
social system may become potentially functional and constructive. 
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Authoritarianism of the Political Right, 
Center, and Left 


Edwin N. Barker 


After the California studies of the late 1940s (Adorno, et al, 
1950) the belief became widespread that a personality syndrome 
called authoritarianism had been isolated and that it could be meas- 


ured by the F scale. The California group ini 
tism and ethnocentrism. After considerable work on these subjects they 
decided to construct à scale which would measure prejudice without 
appearing to have this aim. Specifically, they wanted a scale which 


would correlate highly with their scales for anti-se 
centrism. In addition, in line with their evolving theory of underlying 
personality characteristics © the anti-semitic and ethnocentric in- 


d that the new scale would yield a valid estimate 


dividual, they hope 
of general antidemocratic tendencies at the personality level. The F 


scale resulted. 

The appearance of The Authoritarian Personality in 1950 stim- 
ulated a tremendous amount of further research and discussion. The 
authors were quite open in admitting that they emphasized the study 
of pre-fascist tendencies primaril and general authoritarianism only 
secondarily. However, man researchers have used the F scale as 
though it were 2 measure of general authoritarianism rather than 
rightist authoritarianism—seemin ly forgetting one 9 he origin 
purposes of the scal i-semitism). Two 
studies are reported here which attempt to i 


tween authoritarianism aN the F (Fascism ) ale, 
litancy and political “extremeness. 


tarianism and political mi 


The New York Study’ 
In 1957, data were gathered from 160 graduate students in the 


New York City area. The large majority of the sample were in 
rk in psychology or education. Th 


second year of graduate wo: 
LONE Authoritarianism of the political right, center 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi 
gra ei 


1 Based upon Barker, 
F. Shaffer. The author is 


and left. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
1958, The advisor for the study was Laurance 
to him for his help. 
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ing i ments were administered: The California Politico-Eco- 
vans eaten Scale (PEC) was used to group the subjects as 
politically leftish, rightish, or middle of the road (Adorno, et al., 1950, 
pg. 163). High scores on the 15 item scale signify acceptance of rightist 
ideology. A second measure used to form experimental groups was 
Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale, Form E (Rokeach, 1960). There is some 
evidence that it is closer to the concept of general authoritarianism than 
the F scale. The Dogmatism scale, unlike F, is not obviously related to 
political ideology. With the Dogmatism scale and PEC it was possible 
to group the subjects by political position and by level of dogmatism, 
The groups could then be compared as to F scale scores and scores on 
measures of authoritarian qualities. Form 60A of the F scale was 
used—a thirty-item form first published by Gough (1951). 
The criteria for authoritarianism were selected in accordance with 
several conditions. Scales were selected which appeared to measure 


was considered unless it was known to have a significant relationship 
with the F scale. An attempt was made to choose measures which 


structed by Siegel (1954) to measure tendencies toward over-simpli- 
fication and over-generalization with respect to groups of people. 


or Left Opinionation and 
Right Opinionation as well as for Total Opinionation. The Tough- 


by Eysenck 


and to indicate any of the organizations wh 
allowed to appear on television. The scale is scored for L 


l 
T 
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(censoring rightists ) and Right Censoring (ce i 
nsoring lefti 
as well as for Total Censorship. p ( » dn 
The hypotheses of the study were as follows: 
J. The F scale is biased toward authoritarianism of the right. 
9. Authoritarians of the political right center, and left are similar 
on measures of general jani 


3, Authoritarians of the political ri 
ch they express their authoritarian qualities, ie, n 


of their authoritarianism. 


right and left differ in the 
manner in whi in the 


MO 
direction” Or content 


Results 


An intercorrelation mat 
It was evident from the matrix that Eysenck's Toughminded Scale had 


no relationship with authoritarianism within this samp'e The only 
elation between Toughmindedne i 


significant COIT 
scales was with PEC (—33, indicating a negative relation between 
toughmindedness and conservatism). The results are at variance Wi 
sencks findings. ^n a personal communication in 1958, Eysenc 
offered the hypothesis that the results may be accounted for by the 
difference in intelligence and education between these subjects an 
his. At any rate, the Toug inded Scale is clearly unrelated to the 
other scales and it is not included in the following analysis. 

s between the eight measures of authori- 


The matrix of correlation 
tarianism is composed O 9g correlation coefficients. Sixteen of those 


coefficients are positive an d 
when correlations between all positively stated and similarly con- 
structed questionnaires are ignored, 12 of the correlations are signi- 
ficant. The theory of an authoritarian syndrome is supported—the 
authoritarian measures do cluster. 

After correlational analyses, the questionnaires were divided 
into six groups: The abbreviations in parentheses will be used to signi 
the experimental groups: Thirty dogmatic rightists, above 
on Dogmatism an C (DR): twenty dogmatic mi 
above the mean On Dogmatism i 

atic leftists, above the mean On 


rightists, below the mean on Dogmatism and ab 
atic middle of the roaders, below the 


(NDM); thirty nondogmatic 

and below the mean On PEC (NDL). 

As for the hypotheses, the first one W 
e 


toward authoritarianism of the right. 
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the dogmatic rightists. The respective mean F scores were 

cb ae zw t test signifier beyond the 001 level). It is clear that 

the F scale measures rightist authoritarianism quite well but does 
not discriminate leftist authoritarianism. - i 

The second hypothesis was that authoritarians of whatever polit- 

ical position would obtain similar scores on the authoritarian criteria, 

Table 1 presents the means of the six groups. Except for the case of 


TABLE 1 
Group MEANS on AUTHORITARIAN CRITERIA 


Mean of Group 


Scale DR DM DL NDR NDM NDL 
7 CT s Looo om — M Mem 
14.9 $ Y 


Ambiguity 15.3 14.2 13.1 10.5 TI 
Anti-intraception 12.3 10.6 11.6 9.6 9.5 13 
Censorship 12.3 9.9 13.9 9.3 10.5 8.7 
Stereotype 9.1 9.5 7.6 6.1 4.1 3. 
Opinionation 146.6 158.8 151.1 133.2 123.3 120.9 
Submissiveness 17.5 14.8 1 


the subscales of the Censorship and Op 
following: The dogmatic leftists had sign 


ificantly higher Scores than 
el) and Left Opin- 
significantly higher 


scores than the dogmatic leftists on Right Censorship (.03 level) and 
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TABLE 2 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF D 
A RITARIAN CRITERIA 


MEANS AND 
on AUTHO! 
Nondogmatists Significance 


OGMATISTS AND NOoNDOGMATISTS 


Dogmatists 
Scale Mean SD Mean t of difference 
Intolerance of $ 

Ambiguity 147 6.4 1L7 8.0 2.59 OL 
Anti-intraception 11.6 5.7 10.2 6.3 1.50 07 
Censorship 7 890 NEC La "e. 
Stereotype 8.6 14 4T 5.9 3.62 .001 
Opinionation 151.3 206 129.6 260 5.80 .001 
Submissiveness is7 44 138 41 2,16 ‘01 


Right Opinionation (.001. level). Thus, while the authoritarians of 
the left and right are similar in being high an Opinionation an en- 
sorship Tendency, they are different in the direction of their censoring 


and opinionation. 
Unfortunately, most S 
one reported above, have correlated paper an pencil 
paper and pencil tests. While such studies are useful, it is desirable 
to bring our concepts to a test in “real life” whenever possible—to 
suitable criterion groups, to test our predictive ability 
with types of political action or lack of it. In 1963 at The Ohio State 
University, such an opportunity presented itself. 


tudies of authoritarianism, including the 
tests with other 


'The Ohio Study 

Columbus, Ohio, is commonly known as à rathe 
city politically. In the recent past it has generally vote 
in the last election overwhelmingly i 1 
on a "balance the budget" platform. Ón the other hand, the hio 
State University has numbers of outspoken liberals as We 
servatives on the faculty. Thus, the University and the city are prone 
to a great deal of political controversy. In the months prece g 
study, several controversies were prominent, the most intense 
cerning the University’s rules 
campus. Within the past year : epe 
several speakers to 2 ear on the campus to $ 
Un AmeHicen e initia Comm Pes touched off à great 
deal of political activity on the part of both faculty and students: 

A student organization will call T. he Leftists, numbering abo n 
juniors and seniors, was quit ctive in the controversy» iod daily 


speakers to test the 3 stration’s position, pu 
A 2 E en 
mimeographed newsletter, picketing dministration building. Pun 
to the commenc xerc 


attempting to hire a plane fly over c d 
dragging t banner saying «Free Speech Now." Another student orga 
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scale, scored as follows: “Extreme Leftist” (1); “Socialist” (2); “Liber- 
al Democrat’ (3); “Democrat” (4); “Republican ( 5); ‘Conservative 
Republican (6); “States Rights” (7); “Extreme Rightist” (8), 

The hypotheses of the study were as follows: 

l. There is a strong relationship between the F scale and political 
ideology. 

2. There is no relationship between authoritarianism (Dogma- 
tism and Censorship) and political ideology, 

3. There is no relationship between authoritarianism and ex- 
tremity of political position, 

There is no relationship between authoritarianism and degree 

of political activity (organized ys. non-organized students), 


Results 


Table 3 presents the 


means of the three groups on the scales as 
well as the si 


gnificance of the differences between the means. 


TABLE 3 
Omio STATE UnivEnsrrY MEANS 
Organized Non-organized Organized 
Scales Rightists Students Leftists 

Conservatism (PEC) 82.7  (.0001 bud 62.4 (.0001)* 39.9 
F. Scale 107.5 (.001) 89.4 (.001) 64.3 
Dogmatism 150.9  (.02) 1392 (Ns) 135.8 
Left Censorship 217 (NS.) 2.19 (N.S.) 1.00 
Right Censorship 5.21  (.01) 2.68  (.001) 0.19 
Total Censorship 738 (NS.) 484  (.01) 1.19 
Political Self-Label 6.12  (.001) 432  (.001) 2.93 


? The numbers in parentheses give the level of signi 
computed between adjacent Broup means. Differences between Rightists and 


orship, not Significant; 


ww 
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' The organized Rightists had an item mean on PEC of 5.5. On the 
political self-labelling scale they primarily Jabelled themselves “Con- 
servative Republican,” and secondarily as “Extreme Rightist.” The 
non-organized comparison group of students had an item mean on 


PEC of 4.4 and lab led themselves primarily as "Republican" or 
Democrat.” The organized Leftists had a PEC item mean 0 
They primarily la de tist” and secondarily as 
Liberal Democrat.” The differentiation between the groups is striking. 
There is very little overlap between the groups on both PEC and the 
self-labelling scale. The PEC scale has a possible range of item means 
from 1.0 to 7.0. If we cà ]] subjects who have item means between 
3.1 and 49, “moderates,” and subjects scoring outside that range, 
political “extremists, We find the following: The organzied Rightists 
and Leftists are "13: percent extremists and 29 percent moderates, while 
the non-organized students are 92 percent moderates and only 8 per- 
cent extremists! 

This picture is even more pronounced on the self-labelling scale. 
The student political organizations seem t i 
students with highly cryst 


while the comparison group 0 
from the absolute center of the political scales. The comparison group 


of non-organized students was drawn from classes in 

College. Their PEC mean 62.4) is comparable to those reported. in 

other studies of college students, h 
he a 


(3.08) is smaller than any e 

is known that PEC means V? according to college major and occupa- 

tion. The present finding raises the question as to whether standar 

deviations vary in a similar anner. The finding may mean at 

Education students are a0 and politically 
an that students 


moderate population. e other hand, it may me studet 
who have given no overt sign of political commitment by participating 


allized 


itical attitude 
scores. 


Jf the latter is 50; studies (such as ort 
above) which have used unse d college students for determining 
of political attitudes hav i 
attributed to them. Ke 


le in our sample. 
The first hypothesis stated that the F scale is strongly related to 
:ndicates that the Rightists have a Ve 


man rank order coe 
f the 61 non-organized s 
beyond the .01 level. In addition, if the 
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] authoritarianism and political ideology. The findings in the 
New York Study appeared to justify using Dogmatism and Censorship 


the insignificant R’s 
of the unorganized Students in this study and the Significant differ. 
P 


although not as significantly as is “pre-fascist tendency” (F Scale). ' 
The third hypothesis was that there is no relationship between 
authoritarianism" and extremity of political 
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among “radicals” of whatever political persuasion. The New York 
Study had shown no evidence in support of such an hypothesis. All of 
the Ohio State subjects who scored between 46 and 74 on PEC were 
combined to test this hypothesis. There were 72 of these “moderates.” 
The remaining 44 subjects were combined as the “ 5 
two groups were compared as to mean scores on all scales. There 
were no significant differences. The third hypothesis is supported. No 
relationship was found between authoritarianism or prefascist tendency 
and “political extremity” per se. 

Tt is often implied in the press and popular literature that rigid, 
intolerant, authoritarian attitudes will be found more often among 
politically active, militant, committed persons than among less mili- 
tant, presumably less emotionally involved and therefore more “ration- 
al” persons. The fourth hypothesis was that there is no relationship 
between authoritarianism and degree of political activity (organized 
ys, non-organized students). The Rightists and the Leftists in this 
study appear to merit the adjectives “active, militant, and committed,” 
e.g., manning picket lines, planning elaborate programs to publicize 
their beliefs, turning out political handbills, fund raising, and lobbying 
both in the university and beyond. To test this hypothesis the combined 


Rightists and Leftists were compared to the non-organized students 
on all scales. There were no significant differences on any of the meas- 


ures. The hypothesis is supported. 
It has been established that in this study the political Right not 


only has many more high F's than the Left, as was expected, but also 
the Right has more general authoritarians as measured by Dogmatism. 
For a final analysis, the dogmatists and nondogmatists in ea 
political organization were compared. Taking a score of 150 as the 
sed 17 per- 


t on the Dogmatism scale, dogmatists compri 
d students, and 


this analysis, the following $ 


only. The dogma 
1 i B aextremeness" of their political p 


Rightists censor more leftists than the nondogmatic Rightists, 


higher on the F scale, especi i 
aggression, tendency toward projectivity, 


toughness. , p 
differ from the nondogmatic Leftists 


in the “extremeness” of their poli 
censor more righ a 
on the F scale, especially those ite 
sion, projectivity, and p 
Rightists ). 

The dogmatic Rightists score higher on the F scale than the dog- 
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i i Censorship, an intriguing result was found here as 
d us York nir s Dogmatic Leftists censor only rightists, 
While dogmatic Rightists censor both leftists and rightists, thus receiv- 
ing a higher total Censorship score. 


Discussion 


Work in the area of the authoritarian personality has been going 
on now for about 15 years. Taking into account the material presented 
in Christie & Jahoda (1954), in the review of the F scale literature 
(Titus & Hollander, 1957), the work of Rokeach, and the studies 
reported here, let us consider what we have learned. The first thing 
we can say with confidence is that the concept of an authoritarian 
syndrome has proven to be viable and fruitful. The expected clustering 
of variables does occur across groups, across time, and across geo- 
graphical areas. Despite the deserved criticism of the details of the 
original California study, their major concept has been confirmed. Let 
us examine seven broad questions as to what we have come to know 
about the concept. We will consider the questions in a descending order 
of certainty, i.e., about the first questions we have a great deal of 
evidence and relatively sure answers, About the later questions we 
know less and our answers must be more tentative. 


l. What is the relation of 
scale? It appears to be clear n 
authoritarianism (implicit 
authoritarianism somewhat, 

2. What is the relation 


can be used as a variable, but should be used as a variable. Now, to 
the question. It appears to be established that there is somewhat 
greater compatibility between authoritarian traits and rightist ideology 
than between authoritarianism and leftist ideology. However, the co- 
relation of authoritarianism and conservatism is not nearly so strong 
as was thought immediately after the California studies when the only 
measure available was the F scale. We now can state with confidence 


that it is quite possible to discriminate authoritarians at any point 
on the political continuum. 


3. What is the relation of 


general authoritarianism to extremi 
of political position? The evid 


ence appears to be that there is no 
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relation. One can find authoritarians equally among “moderates” 
radicals.” However, this question needs to be checked with ae 
w extreme political positions than we have yet Ore a 
4 Vhat is the relation of general authoritariani . 
political militancy? The ees edis so far is that there do eme o 
It looks as though one can find equal numbers of authoritarians aua s 
political “passives” and "actives." However, more study is needed a 
possible differences in authoritarianism between different kinds ‘of 


militancy. 


5. What similarities and differences are there between authori- 


tarians of the right and left? They are similar in that both groups 
all measures of authoritarian traits. They 


score relatively highly on 
are different in several ways that we know of: First, the rightist 
authoritarians are a bit more authoritarian than the leftist authori- 


tarians, and they compose à larger proportion of their political group. 
*While the two groups are alike in being relatively intolerant of, and 
ceived enemies, they differ, of course, in 


punitive toward, their per 
who they see as their enemies. The direction of their intolerance and 
authoritarian aggression is different. Also, the authoritarian leftists 


appear to be more selective in their intolerance, e.g, they tend to 
censor only rightists. The rightists, on the other hand, tend to be less 


discriminating, e.g, they censor other rightists as well as leftists. 
In addition, the authoritarian rightists appear to be more submissive 
to authority, or at least to the usual authority in our society, than the 


authoritarian leftists. 
6. What differences are there between leftist authoritarians and 


leftist non-authoritarians? There is very little evidence on this ques- 
tion. There is some indication that the authoritarian leftists are more 
intolerant and show more authoritarian aggression toward ideological 
opponents than the non-authoritarian leftists, e.g., tending to censor 
rightists whereas the non-authoritarian leftists do not. 

7. What differences are there between rightist authoritarians 
and rightist non-authoritarians? As above, there is very little evidence 
on this question. It appears that the authoritarian rightists may be 
more motivated by generalized hostility than the non-authoritarian 
rightists, e.g. authoritarian rightists tend to censor more leftists and 
more rightists than the non-authoritarian rightists. These last two 
questions deserve far more study. 
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Extremist Attitudes in the Black 
Muslim Movement! 


C. Eric Lincoln 


A Wire From God 

On Sunday, June 3, 1962, a hundred ; 
their deaths in Ae lane crash outside of bees day PA int e 
of the victims were from Atlanta, Georgia. All of them Wwe white. ln 

When news of the tragedy was received in this country the typical 
American experienced some sense of loss and identification with the 
bereaved relatives and friends of those who perished. In Atlanta, as 
the news came in over the radio, church services were interrupted to 
offer special prayers for the repose of the dead and the comfort of their 
survivors—many of whom were worshipping when the news reached 
the city. E 

ers of any of the families of any of the victims of the 

worshipping in any Negro churches in Atlanta, for the 
that city are segregated. But in the Negro churches too, 


crash were 
ted and prayers were said on behalf of the dead 


churches in 
services Were i 
this moment of racial empathy was not universal— 
the country in a Los Angeles church the 
announcement of the plane crash was received as a beatific revelation 
ihe avengin spirit of Allah. Minister Malcolm X, peripatetic inter- 
Black Muslim Movement, interrupted his recitation of 

inst non-white Americans to share the good 


jo of th 
nunci x abuses a2 
ho had gathered to hear him: 


the white ™ sa 
news With some 1,500 Negroes W. 
very beautiful thing that has happened. e dq 


ike to announce à s 
pulis fom God today (laughter). Wait, all right, well somebody 
got a zu told me that he really had answered our prayers in France. 
é ; 
oe plane out of the sky with over 120 white people on it 
‘or a tooth. 


an eye for an eye and a tooth f 


Allah, we will continue to pray and we 


ed an airplane 95. i 

ea Pe fuslims believe in 

But thanks to God, of Jehovah or 

th Annual Meetin| f s T 

ted at the eeting of the Society for the Psycho 

" Pp P Soc Issues symposium on “Extremist Groups in the Unite 

logic e OY dk Missouri, September 1, 1962. 
es, ^ 
tal = 
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hope that every day another plane falls out of the sky. (Time Magazine, 
June 15, 1962) 


We call on our God—He gets rid of 120 of them at one whop. (Jack V. 
Fox, UPI, July 13, 1962) 


itudes of racial extremism have a long history in the Mus- 
lim Naveen Tier are part of the psychological paraphernalia which 
nurture and sustain the movement and which provide the peculiar 
attractiveness for the social dissidents who fall under the hypnotic 
spell of Black Islam here in the midst of a white Christian culture, 


As is true of most social movements the Black Muslims are not 
entirely dysfunctional. Some of their behavior contributes directly or 
indirectly to the improvement of the membership, and by extension, 
to the community at large. For example, the rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts and alcoholics is certainly socially functional, as is the teachin 


The Blue Eyed Devils 


To the Black Muslims, eve 


ty white man is a devil—the personifi- 
cation of evil. The white man 


is the genesis of evil and its sole bene- 
ficiary. In Muslim mythology,? Black Man—“the Original Man,” was 
created by Allah, the one true God (Lincoln, 1961). The white man, 
however, is a “made thing,” a beast, a synthetic man called into being 
by Yakub, the evil Principle which is everywhere in opposition to 
peace, justice and equality. Sometimes Yakub is personalized as the 
Prince of Devils, the eternal adversary to Allah. 

Since the white man is the son of the devil, ‘the white man himself 
is a devil by nature and is incapable of doing good. Ultimately, the 
blue-eyed devils must be destroyed. Such is the will of Allah. 


the Muslims openly applauded American losses in the Pacific because 
such losses had a double signification: (1) There would be fewer 


7 Our reference here and throughout this 
explicitly stated, is to the "Black Muslims" 
Muhammad. 


Paper, unless the Contrary is 
in America who follow Elijah 
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whites to confront at the final B 

Y i [ attle of Arm 

hec in the wilderness of North America"); p ^m) i» es cu 
pries were interpreted as proof that a white civilization ae de 
eated by a nonwhite power (Brownlee, Chicago American, Feb 22, 


1960). 


Black Nationalism 


In the early days of World War II a TL 
cults came under the influence of the pis a amis 
a fifth column organization which sought to exploit racial v: 
in the United States in the interest of the Japanese. The socie 
founded by Major Satakata Takahashi of the Japanese Im ecu fhe 
telligence in 1930, and was estimated by the F.B.I. to m reach a 
a membership of 100,000 by 1942. Major units were in Chicago, St 
Louis, Detroit and other cities in the mid-West. us 

One of the Negro cults most responsive to the Japanese racial 
the Black Muslims, then known as the Temple of 
Islam. A Chicago newspaper reports that "Japanese organizers fre- 
quently told the hundreds of followers of the Allah Temple of Islam 
©. of which Elijah Muhammad was high priest: ‘Be prepared for the 
day of reckoning with the pale faces. When the day comes Japan will 
supply you all with guns.’ ” (Brownlee, 1960) 

The F.B.I. conducted a series of raids on the Chicago South Side 
on September 22, 1942 and succeeded in arresting 12 leaders and 80 
members of three black nationalist cults including the Temple of 
Islam. The nationalists were charged with (1) conspiring to promote 
the success of the enemy; (2) making false statements to prospective 
draftees; and (3) disrupting morale and causing mutiny (Chicago 
Tribune, 1942). 

A month later the twelve leaders ( 
were named in an eight-count indictment char 
tious conspiracy (Chicago Sun, 1942). 

The indicements centered around the black nationalists’ alleged 
teaching that the Japanese and the “black men” i 
brothers; that Negroes should not permit themse 
to fight a war in which they had no stake; that if dr 
wills, Negroes should ask for duty in the Pacific arena wher 
ese; that if sent to Europe the Negro draftees 
should "shoot everything white—in front and behind" in order to 

ites i ld be necessary to kill later. 
District Attorney who argued the case for 
the defendents “made statements aS 


the government db diay 
LONE: an " 4 
vicious as any ever uncovere y a gr Skania was sentenced tO 


For his part in 


propaganda was 


including Elijah Muhammad) 


ging sedition and sedi- 
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in the federal prison at Milan, Michigan. In prison, he 
En diced a Muslim Temple among the Negro inmates, a 
Treatise since continued, and which, in the past several years, has 
asina in increasing problems for prison officials. 


Lay Down Your Life! 


Perhaps the most bizarre extremism attributed to the Muslims 
came to light in Detroit in the 1930's, the formative years of the move- 
ment. This was the teaching that Allah required each Muslim brother 
to sacrifice four "Caucasian devils" as a condition of escape from the 
white man's oppression. It appears that the welfare workers in charge 
of the distribution of food during the depression years, were especially 

d. 
us accumulated resentments derived from having to stand in 
line for hours in order to receive handouts (which were frequently ac- 
companied by insults) from the hated whites, focused the Muslims 
hostility upon the welfare workers as symbolic of the white man's 
total amorality. Had the devils not stolen the Black Men from their 
homes and families, enslaved them, humiliated them with a 
citizenship, and then finally reduced them to begging for 
bread they had worked without pay to produce? 


The Detroit Times of November 22, 1932 reports the following 
incident: 


pseudo- 
the very 


An Asiatic trend among the Negro dole recipients of the Elmwood dis- 
trict, noted at the time as a passing whim, today came back with horror 
to two women welfare workers on learning that the fanatical Robert 


Harris had intended them for human sacrifices as infidels, . . Harris 
stated to the police that each of 


these was a “no good christian,” and that 
they would have been sacrified if he knew [sic] where he could have 
found them. 


Human sacrifice was not restricted to the Caucasian devils, how- 
ever. Every Muslim was required to swear under oath he would 
sacrifice himself or any number of his family in obedience to the will 
of Allah as interpreted by the “Messenger” or leader of the cult. In 
this tradition Minister Malcolm X admonishes his Muslim brothers 
who are seeking respect and dignity: 


Never be the aggressor; 

Never look for trouble. 

But if any man molests you, 

May Allah bless youl (Lincoln, 1961, p. 5) 


Indeed, the fiery Malcolm X insists that “if anyone comes to take 
advantage of you... lay down your life!” (Lincoln, 1961), 
The theme of self-sacrifice and retributive violence is recurrent in 


E 
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much of the teaching of Elijah Muhammad. For example he chides 
the Negro male for his passivity toward the white man's pursuit of 
Negro women. "If we are too cowardly to protect her against the 
human beasts,” he declares, “we should Kill ourselves and our women" 
(Mary Hornaday, Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 29, 1959). 

He is also impatient with the white man’s notion of justice: “We 
must take things into our own hands,” the Muslim Messenger insists. 
“We must return to the Mosaic law of an eye for eye and a tooth for 
a tooth. What does it matter if 10 million of us die? There will be ri 


million of us left . . . (Brownlee, 1960). 


Separation or Death 

The Black Muslim attitude toward the state itself as it is pres- 
ently constituted, is one of extreme negativity. In the first place, all 
Black Men are Asiatics, and Asia embraces all of the civilized world 
pe. Asia and Africa constitute a single con- 


with the exception of Euro 
tinent. America is a part of “West Asia," as is illustrated by the fact 
America were all 


that the native populations of North and South 
non-white prior to the coming of the Europeans. Black Men from 
he coming of Lief 


‘Africa founded civilizations in America long before t 
Erickson or Christopher Columbus? 

The Muslims deny that they are citizens of the United States. 
Rather they insist that as Muslims they are citizens of Asia. The white 
man in America is an intruder. He slaughtered the Indians who are 
the rightful owners of the country, and set up à spurious democracy 
which included neither the Indians who were dispossessed of their 
land, nor the "so-called Negroes” whose labor made America "the 
richest nation on earth." 

Since the Muslims are not citizens they do not vote or otherwise 
participate in the responsibilities of citizenship. They refuse to bear 
arms for a country in which they are not citizens "except at tax time 
and when the white man's enemies have got his back to the wall" To 
be born in America is not a guarantee of citizenship Malcolm X de- 
clares: "A cat can have kittens in an oven but that doesn't make them 
biscuits. . . . You are either a citizen or pm e a citizen. No 
coun as citizenship by de ees" ( Lincoln, 1 P 

m nus e: W | as Ene who can do what any other citizen 
can do.” Obviously, Negroes are excluded by this definition for E 
are the only people in the world whose so-called HUMUM s 
fied by geography, custom, tradition, the time of day and 10 
timent!" ^ 

«African Explorers of the New World," ne 
Bie Seo Hol Tar for a css of pre-Columbian African voy- 
ages to America. 
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In 1961, Wallace Delancey Muhammad, one of Elijah's six sons 
and minister of his Philadelphia temple was sentenced to three years 
in prison for draft evasion. In permitting his son to go to jail rather 
than to answer his draft call or accept alternative service in the Elgin 
State Hospital as a conscientious objector, Muhammad sought to dram- 
atize his insistence that the Muslims not only will no longer fight the 
white man's battles, but they will not accept his alternatives. The 
American Negro has been trained like a faithful dog. says Malcolm X. 
*You tell him to bite the Germans, the Koreans. He will bite anyone 
you say bite. . . . Now when he comes back from biting the Germans 
and the Japanese, you can hang his mother on a tree and have his 
wife before his eyes and he will stand there whimpering with his 
knees knocking and his tail between his legs. Why? Because . . . 
that's what he's been trained to do" (Lincoln, 1961). 

The Muslims want a national state of their own. Muhammad 
states flatly that "there can be no peace in the world until every man 
is in his own country." The white man's country, he says, is in Europe. 
Nevertheless, the Muslims are willing to divide the country with the 
white man, at least on a temporary basis. In a recent address in Chi- 
cago the Muslim leader demanded that a separate territory be set 
aside for American Negroes, and that until this is done, Negroes 
should be exempted from any form of taxation (Associated Negro 
Press, July 16, 1962). We must have separation or death," he has 
declared again and again. 

The. Muslims leadership does not make clear how much territory 
is desired, or where it shall be. The area "west of the Mississippi and 
south of Denver" has frequently been mentioned. At least one Muslim 
minister has said that no less than twenty-five states will be enough.* 


Christianity: A Slave Religion 


The Christian religion is a source of extreme irritation to the 
Black Muslims. They are bitterly anti-Christian for Christianity is held 
to be the white man's most pernicious scheme for enslaving the non- 
white people of the world, while the white propagators of the religion 
relax in unparalled luxury and ease wherever they have found be- 
lieving dupes. The Bible was originally a true and holy book, but “it 
has been tampered with" to serve the vicious interests of the white 
devils. Christianity itself, is “a lie of the whole cloth, a ‘spook’ religion." 

The white man does not believe in Christianity, but he finds it a 
convenient way to keep all non-whites pacified, loving and forgiving. 
Muhammad describes this as “a perfect slave religion.” It defers the 
so-called Negro’s just aspirations for freedom, justice and a share of 


4 Clyde X of St. Louis. 
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the wealth he has helped to produce, to some mythi Y 
Jordan." Meanwhile, "the wie man “has made he ee aight a 
on earth. The Negro Christian minister is called the greatest enem 
um € — a, for “he delivers his own people chained ad 
ound to the tender mercies of the slavema: i 
love those who murder them wholesale.” menn 
The most prominent feature in the typical Muslim Temple is a 
large pulpit mural featuring the Muslim interpretation of the relative 
merits of Christianity and Islam. On the right-hand side of the mural 
are depicted the Star-and-Crescent of Islam with the legend “Peace. 
Justice, Equality—Islam!” On the sinister side are shown the American 
flag, the Christian cross and the swollen, multilated body of a Negro 
hanging from a tree. Between these alleged symbols of Islam and 
Christianity is the question: “Which do you choose? Which will sur- 
vive the War of Armageddon?” 


The Ugly American 

The Muslims repudiate their “European slave names” (or sur- 
names) and prefer to be known as *X"—James X, John 2X, Mary X, 
etc. The X is a name in lieu of the family name which was lost when 
their fore-parents were enslaved and given "property tiles" by the 
slavemaster. The X is also a symbol: it is a question mark, an un- 
known quantity directed to the attention of the white man. The time 
will come, says Muhammad, when *we will treat the white man the 
way he ought to be treated.” As a farmer kills the worms and insects 
which spoil his crops, so must the Black Man be on the alert for the 
depredations of the Caucasian beast (Muhammad Speaks, Dec. 1961). 

Bill Stout of Los Angeles CBS-TV quotes a Muslim leader as 
promising the whites “No torture—just annihilation. . . . We will not 
antagonize the white people. Some morning they will just wake up 


dead” (Lincoln, 1961). 
kes no comfort in the Black Mus- 


Traditional Negro leadership ta 
cks on the white society, for the Negro leaders 


a liberal measure of vituperation in the Muslim 
s in the mosques. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
n Luther Queen, 5 was ridiculed 
[for] the more 
"bloody racial 


lim’s intemporate atta 
too have experienced 
press and from the rostrum 
referred to by the Muslims as "Marti 
for "retreating from the portals of death in Alabama 


lucrative haven of Atlanta,” after setting the stage for a c 
Alabama.” Denounced as “the Darling of the 


struggle soon to erupt in Denoun ir e 
South and Honey Boy of the North" King is challenged to clear his 
conscience" by telling "the Negroes in America the truth—that they 
i in the Atlanta 

5 f first heard by the writer (and other observers) in 
Pn | iei. x anl lapsus linquae, it produced much laughter 


d as an intenti 
and handclapping among the Muslims. 
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ill never get anything here on earth until they are ready and will- 
ber to ad bond « ; Li (Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch, Jan. 9, 1960). 
To the Muslims, Ralph Bunche is known as "the George Wash- 
ington of Israel? The Muslims condemn Bunche for arranging the 
Arab-Israeli Armistice which they say "saved the Jews from annihila- 
tion." > à 
Judge Thurgood Marshall is called the Ugly American—the 
Negro man dedicated to serving his white masters. When he was 
associated with the NAACP, the Muslims' press criticized Marshall for 
being "the American Negro who has made a career of being an Uncle 
Tom,” and who “has consciously or unconsciously accepted Zionism 
as a philosophy” (Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch, Jan. 30, 1960). 

The NAACP and the non-violent movements do not satisfy the 
Muslim concept of Justice. They want the past to be rectified, and the 
enslavement of their forefathers reimbursed in land and money. “We 
are not looking for crumbs,” warns Malcolm X. “The black man in 
America is due not charity, but reparations,” echoes the Muslim press 
(Muhammad Speaks, July 1962), But Elijah Muhammad takes the final 
step: 

P today is the day of our separation from our slavemasters and 
NOTHING will stop it; for it is time” (Pittsburgh Courier, Mar. 29, 
1958), is Muhammad’s warning to America. “Our hearts are glad and 


we weep with joy to know that it is OUR TIME to rule the world... 
(Brownlee, 1962). . 


Black Nationalism 


In 1924, a faceless ragged fanatic with a Charlie Chaplin mous- 
tache sat in a prison cell in Landsberg, Germany and dictated a blue- 
print for the Third Reich. In Mien Kampf, Adolph Hitler told the 
world his ambitions for the restoration of the German empire, and 
how it would be accomplished. Who was Adolph Hitler? Where was 
his army? Who would be insane enough to follow him? The world 
ignored Adolph—to its sorrow. Adolph Hitler did accomplish the 
establishment of the Third Reich. Further, it required the combined 
armies of the western world and an incalculable quantity of human 
blood to disestablish Hitlers monument to racistic nationalism and 
his own awareness of a personal manifest destiny. 

It is not necessary to argue the possibility of a black nationalist 
putsch in America, but it is fruitful to look at the facts for whatever 
inferences the facts may support. The world is in social revolution and 
the Negroes in America are part of that revolution. The student move- 

ment, Martin Luther Kings movement, the new militancy in the 
churches (and paradoxically in art froms such as jazz), the mush- 
rooming cults of black nationalism. which keep springing up in the 
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Black Ghettos of our great industrial cities are all shades of protest 
in a revolutionary spectrum. In New York City alone, at least twenty 
organizations operate under the aegis of black nationalism. Most of 
them are small. Some of them are noisy. But all of them accept as 
viable the possibility that black solidarity can and will reverse the 
existing political order. 

Black nationalism is in part, the Negro’s counter offensive against 
white nationalism. It is in part, the fruit of oppression—the hate that 
hate produced. It is the glorification of Negro specificity, the trans- 
valuation of the hated symbols of rejection. Blackness becomes a vir- 
tue. Whiteness becomes a symbol of weakness and depravity, of 
political and social decadence. 

This mood ebony stems in part from the Negro’s felt need to 
identify with the newly emerging Afro-Asian states—people who are 
going somewhere. People whose destiny it is to surpass and supplant 
the civilization of the white man. Negroes are resentful that here in 
democratic America where they are alleged to be citizens by right of 
birth and contribution, they are begrudged and quite frequently 
denied the dignity and benefits of citizenship. They resent the cruel 
‘game of having to go into court or take to the side-walks to prove 
again and again that their citizenship implies the enjoyment of the 
most elemental human rights. They resent the white man's arrogant 
expectation that they should love him and be grateful for every 
belated, piddling concession to human dignity they are able to force 
from his iron fist. The feeling is widespread, though seldom articulated 
that in spite of the fact that American Negroes more nearly approxi- 
mate the white man's stated ideals in greater numbers than any other 


"subject people" on earth, this class of Americans may yet be the last 
people on earth to become truly free. 


The Messiah 
Elijah Muhammad has been shrewd enough to capitalize upon 
the anxiety and frustration of the masses. A man of intense hatreds and 
an uncanny ability to uncover the latent and carefully sublimated hos- 
tilities of the black masses, Elijah Muhammad is convinced of his 
ersonal messiahship. Further, Muhammad is a man of the most ex- 
traordinary charisma. It is probable that no one in the recent history 
of America has been able to attract such an all-encompassing loyalty 
from his followers as has this self-styled “Messenger of Allah.” Cults 
like those of Father Divine and Daddy Grace are sometimes Sug 
ested as sociological parallels of the Muslim Movement, but Ps 
suggestions are naive, and their inferences premature. Th desi 
are not required to lay down 


their lives for their leader or om 
ings. Theirs is an escapist philosophy—a withdrawal from à wi 
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they find hostile and unrewarding to a make-believe world of peace 
and joy. 


The New Order 


The Muslims have no plans to withdraw from the world. They 
plan to live in the world, reform the black race, survive the Armaged- 
don and establish a black theocracy. Elijah Muhammad's mission is 
to "cut and clear." He has come to tell the Black Man the truth about 
himself, his history and Allah’s plans for his future. He has come to 


expose the white man as a charlatan and a devil, and to proclaim the 
"New Order." 


The root cause of today's confusion is that the time of the end of our 
enemies (the devils) power to rule and deceive our Nation has ar- 
rived. . . . NOW that ruling power is being interfered with by a 
Superior Power and Force, which will create a “New World,” a New 


People, a New Order and a New Government (The Pittsburgh Courier, 
May 3, 1958). 


In the process of bringing about the New Order, retribution must 
be demanded from the white man. Muhammad charges that "The 
white race . . . will never agree to divide America with us, though 
our blood is spilled on this soil , . . .” Hence the Black man is en- 
joined to “put your brains to thinking for self; . . . your hands to 
working for self and your children; and fight like hell with those 
who fight like hell against you.” He reminds his followers that “The 
white race is known to God and his prophets as Satan, the devil, the 


great enemy of Good, God and his people . .. . We now number 
seventeen million here in America . ... The wicked must be punished 
for their wickedness poured out upon us... ° 


The Goals are Social Goals 


It is clear that the social policies of the Muslims are directed 
toward a racial contest between black men and white men. The 
overtones may be religious, for all is being done in the name of 
Allah—but the goals are patently social. Again and again Muhham- 
mad has stirred his followers to frenzy with the cry “We must have 
some of this good earth! We must have land of our own!”? 


As the Muslin Movement has consolidated its strength in the 
Black Ghettos, the Muslims have become increasingly restive. And 


6 See The Pittsburgh Courier, Aug. 2, 1958; Aug. 9, 1958; Sept. 6, 1958; 
tively. 
i", Sce for example Muhammad Speaks, July, 1960; September, 1960; April, 
1962; July, 1962; ete. 
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as they have become visible as a militant, organized and well-disci- 
plined movement, they have attracted more apprehension and hostility. 
In the past year the Muslims have figured in incidents of violence 
in a dozen cities across the country: New York; Monroe, Louisiana; 
Atlanta; St. Louis; Folsom, California; Washington, D.C.; Los Angeles 
and other places. Recent incidents seem to become increasingly 
serious. 

On March 5th of 1935, two hundred Muslims rioted in a Chicago 
courtroom. When the melee was over, one policeman had been killed 
and eleven other policemen had been injured. Two Muslims were shot 
and forty were sent to prison. The struggle with constituted authority 
has continued in the streets, and especially in the prisons ever since. 

On April 27th of 1962, a riot involving seventy-five policemen 
and several score Black Muslims left one Muslim shot to death, and 
seven others, injured by gunfire. Three policemen were injured, one 
of whom was shot with his own gun. Since then the Black Muslims 
have been involved in a riot in the Lorton Reformatory outside of 
Washington, D.C. 

The Muslims themselves are not always to blame, but their 
public image alone is often the precipitating spark which incites con- 
flict. Their existence is a challenge to the existing order, and an 


indictment of its inadequacies. 


Social Anxiety 

The Muslim Movement is a part of the sound and fury of social 
unrest. It has all of the symptoms of neurotic social anxiety. It is a 
reaction to a perceived threat—a threat of political and social mean- 
ingless; but it is an extreme and bizarre reaction, a reaction which is, 
I believe, disproportionate to any objective danger. 

If we look carefully, we can see in the Black Muslim Movement 
a microcosm of the kind of social behavior which has often charac- 
terized other segments of our culture. In the Muslim's intolerance, and 
in the pre-emptive place he has reserved for himself in the New 
Order, we catch a vision of the Existing Order. In seeing the Muslims 
for what they want to be, we see ourselves for what we ourselves have 
sometimes been. In the words of Voltaire: 


People will continue to commit atrocities 
as long as they believe in absurdities. 


We can best understand and cope with the Black Muslims Move- 
ment and its social implications when the larger society has aban- 
doned the absurdities the Black Muslims have so recently adopted. 


The “Radical Right”; A Threat to the 
Behavioral Sciences 


Harold M. Proshansky and Richard I. Evans 


The beginning of the present decade has seen an extensive growth 
of right-wing extremist organizations in the United States to the extent 
that they now approximate some fifteen hundred in number (Schmuck 
and Chesler, 1963). The rather cataclysmic rise and fall of McCarthy- 
ism in the relatively brief span of time between the late 1940s and 
the mid-fifties, made it reasonable to assume at that time that the 
emergence of the “radical right” was a transient phenomenon fostered 
by post-war readjustments, the Korean War, Communist espionage, 
and the like. The resurgence of right-wing extremism in the 1960s 
clearly vitiates this once manifestly plausible and consoling supposi- 


the expressed discontents of the McCarthyites, but rather to emphasize 
the “underlying and 
source of both McCarthyism and its immediate successor (Hofstadter, 
1963). A rapidly changing social system characterized by new politi- 
cal alignments, shifts in €conomic control, and innovations in the status 
patterning of social groups, lies at the root of these tensions. 

Political extremism of the left and the right has a long and lurid 


tively large numbers of Americans. Puissant anti-Catholic and anti- 
immigration sentiments served as the nexus for the Know-Nothin 

Party in the 1850s and the American Protective Association ( A.P.A.) 
in the 1880s. Just before the turn of the century, the Populist move. 
issues (free silver, grad- 
uated income tax, etc.), virulently attacked both Jews and aliens; and 
from 1900-1910 the Progressive movement took up the cry against 
Catholics, immigrants, and “new” millionaire industrialists While es- 
pousing the need for liberal social reforms. By the 1920s the Klu Klux 
Klan held sway over the political life of more than a few states in the 
union, directing its attacks against Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and ur. 
ban-centered upper-class groups (Myers, 1943). By the late twenties 
the Klan declined as a potent force on the American political Scene, 
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only to be replaced a decade or so later by Father Coughlin's National 
Union for Social Justice, and the American Communist Party. By the 
time America entered World War II Coughlinism had all but gasped 
its last breath, whereas the latter continued to fluorish until the end 
of the 1940s. With the rise and fall of McCarthyism in the early fifties, 
and the reemergence of the radical right in the late fifties and early 
sixties as evidence by such groups as the John Birch Society, The 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, We, the People, The Conservative 
Society, and others, it is palpable that political extremism in one form 
or another has been a continuing force in American life since the 
1850s. 

The intense affect and irrationality which characterized most 
of these movements mirror to a large extent the social chaos and tur- 
bulence of the periods in which they occurred. And it is the latter 
in the form of either prolonged and significant crises or inexorable 
social changes, which alienates and isolates particular social groups 
from the larger society to the extent that irrationality and affectivity 
characterize their responses. What marks their "extremism" politically 
is their explicit or implicit intent to discard the democratic process 
and its inherent requirement of a political morality, in favor of prac- 
tices which deny to other groups their constitutional rights, e.g. free- 
dom of speech, assembly, etc. In most instances these movements have 
vehemently attacked religious and ethnic minorities or other groups 
(immigrants, “Wall Street bankers,” etc.) which serve as symbols for 
the economic, political, and social events which threaten the security 
of their identity with the society at large." 

Similarities in the general character of these otherwise varied ex- 
tremist movements suggest the influence of certain stable properties in 
the social and political organization of American society. A number of 
theorists have noted the interplay of a burgeoning cultural diversity 
and heterogeneity of interest encased in a rigid two-party political 
structure, in which the power of each party depends on coalitions of 
distinct and often conflicting groups, no one of which is able to gain 
control (Bell, 1955; Lipset, 1955). Given these circumstances (among 
others) it is not difficult to see why American political tradition has 
been rife with political movements of one kind or another; and cor- 
respondingly reveals little if any success in the formation of additional 
parties. If we add to these factors the lack of an American tradition 
of tolerance, the existence of sectionalism, and specifically focused 


1 In some instances the groups attacked by the political extremist do in d 
represent those that are threatening his sense of belonging and security. a 
others, however, the target groups involved have a tenuous relationship to 


conditions which foster a sense of alienation. Thus, Coughlinism an 
eastern and international bankers, and because o ` 


f the cultural tendency po A 
the Jew with the latter, the movement in time became anti-Semitic in character. 
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pressure groups operating outside of the two political parties, then to 
some extent the general pattern of forces conducive to the emergence 
of extremist movements in this country is revealed. 

Still greater understanding of the nature of these movements is ob- 
tained from a cogent analytical distinction made by Hofstadter (1955), 
Lipset (1955), and others between status politics and class politics. The 
latter refers to the traditional conflict between the “haves” and the 
“have nots” over the distribution of income. Thus, political extremism 
which emerges during periods of severe economic depression and high 
unemployment is rooted in the intense economic frustrations of those 
groups low down in the economic hierarchy who are seeking to affect 
economic reforms against those groups who are high in the hier- 
archy. On the other hand extremist movements which have fluorished 
during periods of prosperity reflect dissatisfaction and discontent en- 
gendered by changing status relationships among social groups. What 
is at stake for these groups is not economic survival but achieving or 
maintaining high social status. The fact that certain groups rapidly 
improve their economic position during periods of prosperity but are 
not necessarily accepted socially by already existing prestige groups 
is one source of status frustration; a second involves the latter who 
may now feel their own status threatened by the claims to equal 
Status with them by previously lower status groups. Thus, the Know- 
Nothing, A.P.A., Progressive and Klu Klux Klan movements, as well 

as the present radical right movement and McCarthyism were rooted 
in the status frustrations experienced by some social groups as a con- 
sequence of shifts in the economic hierarchy during periods of rela- 
tively high prosperity? (Lipset, 1955). In contrast, Populism, American 
ommunism, and Coughlinism were primarily economic movements 
which arose from the intensification of the traditional conflict between 
high and low economic groups during periods of economic privation. 
However significant are these similarities among political ex- 
tremist movements for understanding their development, the point 
cannot be stressed too strongly that each is characterized by rela- 
tively unique properties. The differences among them are as crucial 
for the understanding of any one of them as their similarities. Even 
for those that emerged during prosperous or depressed economic 
periods, there are differences among them in the substantive nature of 
their extremist ideology, in the sources of their social Support, in their 
geographical locus, and so on. Each must be viewed against the his- 


? One would expect that if the height of such "status movements" oc 
during periods of economic prosperity, then their strength and influence da 
decline with the onset of a severe economic depression. Lipset (1955) pr ould 
evidence which supports this expectation. We would expect the obverse Senis 
true of economically rooted extremist movements and here again there is evide e 
to support this view. ence 
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torical backdrop of the level of economic, social, and political develop- 
ment of the period in which the movement occurred—both on the 
domestic and international scenes. The fact that McCarthyism and 
Birchism are both extreme right-wing movements which emerged in 
close temporal association in a period of economic prosperity in no 


way mitigates the need for such an analysis. 
It is not the purpose of the present paper to undertake such an 


analysis of the present radical right movement. In their concern with 
The John Birch Society, The Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, The 
Conservative Society, and/or other contemporary groups of this na- 
ture, a number of the papers in the present JSI issue shed considerable 
light on the essential character of this new political protest. Similar 
analyses of the movement in general rather than in terms of specific 
groups are provided by Bell (1963), Hofstadter (1963), Lipset (1963), 
Parsons (1963), and others. 

What is of concern to us here is one rather unique aspect of this 
new radical right protest which has (or should have) special relevance 
for behavioral scientists. Within recent years the behavioral sciences 
have emerged as focused targets of attack for some of the more promi- 
nent right-wing extremist groups. As we shall illustrate in the subse- 
quent discussion, the behavioral scientist (along with others) has be- 
come a symbol for the rapid and turbulent changes in American 
society which threaten the sense of belonging and national identity of 
the members of these groups. This in turn suggests that the present 
radical right movement represents at last a potential if not already ex- 
isting danger to the integrity and continued development of the be- 


havioral sciences. 


The Nature of the Attack 


Before considering the nature of the attack on the behavioral 
sciences, it is important for us to show why we consider this to be a 
relatively unique aspect of the present radical right movement. If we 
consider political extremist movements generally, there is no question 
that any or all of them clearly represent threats to the behavioral sci- 
ences, or for that matter to scientific inquiry in general. To the extent 
that any political group in a free society is unwilling to abide by the 
tenets of democratic process as a means of expressing and resolving 
essential value conflicts, it constitutes a potential danger to all insti- 
tutional structures in that society. To anticipate the nature of this 
danger for science in general or the behavioral sciences in particular 
we need only consider the nature of the restraints imposed on either in 
Nazi Germany or presently in the Soviet Union. From the pa o 
view then that any extremist movement portends restraints on eb 
scientific inquiry, it follows that the present radical right movement 1s 
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in no sense different than its predecessors. Conceived in these terms, 
the potential threat to the behavioral scientist merely reflects the possi- 
ble danger to all institutions and practices which must be controlled 
in order for the “transcendent ideology” to prevail. 

It is also true that in still another way the present right-wing 
extremist movement does not differ from at least some of the earlier 
movements in terms of a threat to the integrity of the behavioral sci- 
entist. Both McCarthyism, for example, and the present movement 
are characterized by a strong anti-intellectualism. As Lazarsfeld and 
Thielens (1958) indicated, not only did McCarthyism have a strong 
general anti-intellectual flavor, but it had a clearly inhibiting effect on 
the freedom of behavioral scientists. However, this effect could be best 
described as an indirect consequence of this general anti-intellectualism 
and its effect on the freedom of the academic community as a whole. 
The behavioral scientist was merely a part of the larger symbol of 
“intellectuals” or academicians who were under attack. 

If this was all that was involved in the present radical right move- 
ment, then indeed, its potential danger to the behavioral sciences could 
scarcely be regarded as unique. The fact remains that there is some- 
what more that pertains to this movement in relation to the behavioral 
sciences—or at least some of them—that distinguishes it from Mc- 
Carthyism and other extremist movements. To some extent the be- 
havioral scientist qua behavioral scientist is under attack in the 
present movement and not just the behavioral scientist in the role 

of “intellectual” or “academician.” In other words, the attack has 
become specific to the extent that particular groups of behavioral 
scientists, some of the problem areas they study, and their methods 
and theoretical orientations have been denounced. The behavioral 
scientist, then, has achieved the rather dubious distinction of having 
been singled out for “special treatment” by the radical right groups 
from the undifferentiated background of intellectuals and academi- 
cians. . 

In considering this aspect of the contemporary radical right pro- 
test, it is important that we put it in the proper perspective. In no 
sense do we mean to suggest that the behavioral scientist is the pri- 
mary or central target of this political movement; or that the raison 
d'etre of the latter is rooted essentially in a concern with the continued 
growth of the behavioral sciences. In a subsequent section .of this 
paper we will explore some of the factors contributing to the new 
found "symbol status" of the behavioral sciences for the extremist 
group member. Nor de we wish to suggest that the attack has been 
directed at all the behavioral science disciplines. To the contrar 
primary attention seems to have been given to sociologists, social and 
clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, and social anthropologists who have 
plied their “trade” in institutional or community settings for research 
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purposes or otherwise. Finally, in pointing to the relative uniqueness 
of the focus on the behavioral scientist by the radical right of this 
decade, it should not be assumed that this phenomenon was completely 
absent during the height of McCarthyism or from other extremist or 
near-extremist movements. The role of the behavioral scientists in the 
Supreme Court decision in 1954, provoked considerable criticism from 
extremist States Rights groups in the South, the Klu Klux Klan, as 
well as McCarthyites. However, these attacks were limited to the 
issue at hand and did not involve the more general indictment of the 
behavioral sciences which characterizes the present threat. 

Salient in this respect is the systematic attempt to discredit com- 
munity mental health programs and their associated research activi- 
ties, or what the John Birch Society refers to as the “mental-health 
racket” (Westin, 1963). Federal, state, and municipal agencies sup- 
porting such programs have been condemned, as well as the psychia- 
trists, sociologists, and other behavioral scientists involved in them 
either as researchers or practitioners. The nature of the attack is 
clear enough as evident from data gathered by the New Mexico As- 
sociation for Mental Health: “Community mental health programs 
in New Mexico are being used to ‘put away’ citizens opposing them”; 
Eighty percent of the psychiatrists in America are foreign born”; “Sane 
people can be committed to a mental hospital in New Mexico”; and 
so on. 
In and by itself, this attack on mental health programs would 
seem to involve the behavioral scientist via a process of “guilt by 
association.” Upon closer scrutiny, however, and if one looks beyond 
the global nature of the attack in the name of a “Communist con- 
spiracy,” it is evident that the radical right extremist is also reacting 
to what some behavioral scientists think and do because these activi- 
ties clearly threaten the value base of the existence he is trying to 
preserve. Thus, personality testing both in the school and other in- 
stitutional settings has been denounced as invasions of privacy, as 
well as attempts to convert Americans to immorality and atheism (Al- 
. corn, 1962).4 Nettler (1959) and later Eron and Walder (1961) docu- 
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ment “test burning” episodes in two different regions in the United 
States, although in the latter instance skillful communication with the 
community led to the successful completion of the research program 
involved. m. 

The influence of these views on the thinking of more legitimate 
conservative groups is well illustrated by the fact that at its last 
National Convention, the DAR adopted a resolution deploring the use 
of personality tests (N. Y. Times, April 17, 1963). A committee of the 
Texas State legislature is to be involved in an "interim study of tests 
on the basis of a resolution from one representative who expressed con- 
cern over “nonacademic and psychological tests that bear little relation 
to the child's intellectual development" (Houston Chronicle, July 12, 
1963). Also condemned by the radical right is Freudian theory with its 
emphasis on the unconscious, on the basis of the erroneous belief that 
it and other approaches to behavior advocate "impulse expression," 
“permissiveness,” "dependency; etc. 

"These approaches to delinquency, mental illness, and the rearing 
of children are conceived of as attempts to “brainwash,” “demoralize,” 
and in general render the individual ineffective as a loyal American. 
It should also come as no Surprise that social research with respect to 
segregation-desegregation, political behavior, group process, and a host 
of other areas are similarly conceived as threats to the American way 
of life. While these particular attacks have been more Sporadic com- 
pared with the extremists’ attention to mental health, they clearly 
reflect a general tendency of the radical right movement to view with 
suspicion, if not condemn outright, the present trend of applying be- 
havioral science research to social issue and social practice. 

Ostensibly, attacks on the activities of behavioral scientists are 
by no means confined to the radical right. In recent years legitimate 
groups and individuals in the community have been openly critical 
in this respect for any number of reasons: actual abuses in the use of 
behavioral science techniques and methods (which have also been of 
concern to behavioral scientists themselves); the growing involvement 
of behavioral science research and practice in the major value dilem. 
mas of the community, thereby symbolizing the behavioral Scientist 
for some groups as a threat to the status quo; the increasing financia] 
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reflects a lack of understanding of the role of psychological research, with a 
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support of such research by public funds which, as viewed by some 
groups, is hardly warranted in the light of their own vested interests; 
and other reasons as well. These attacks by legitimate groups are to 
be expected, not only as a consequence of the fact that the activities 
of behavioral scientists are by no means above reproach, but for the 
no less significant reason that these activities do in fact constitute 
threats of one kind or another to various individuals on the social 
scene, However, while the attacks of these groups can neither be 
ignored nor minimized by the behavioral scientist, they clearly do not 
hold the same or as great a danger for him as those made by the radi- 
cal right. The reason for this lies in a number of important differences 
which can be found in the nature of the attack by the two kinds of 
groups. 

Regardless of the validity of the attacks made by legitimate social 
groups against the behavioral scientist, in most instances these attacks 
do not attribute nefarious, underlying motives to the latter. For the 
radical right extremist, the “evils” of the behavioral sciences are rooted 
in the “immorality” of the behavioral scientist. The latter’s invasion of 
privacy in psychological testing or survey interviewing, for example, 
is motivated by his determination to “brainwash” and “demoralize” the 
individual; and these purposes in turn reflect his fundamental objective 
of destroying the American way of life. Furthermore, because he is ready 
to condemn the behavioral scientist on moral grounds, the attacks of 
the radical right extremist on behavioral science theory and method 
tend to be global and quite divorced from reality. As long as the mo- 
tives of the researcher can be seriously questioned, then any and all of 
his activities are open to suspicion. There is no need to examine the 
facts or give him a hearing. This implies—and this is clearly not the 
case for the attacks of legitimate groups—that there is no place on the 
American scene for the behavioral sciences unless they completely 
conform by word and deed to the ideology of the radical right. 


It clearly must be the case, as we suggested earlier, that the at- 
tacks of some legitimate groups on the behavioral sciences may be 
determined far more by affective factors (the threat of change induced 
by scientific investigation) than by any rational evaluation of the uses 
and misuses of scientific research. For these groups too we may expect 
global, emotionally-toned attacks which are far less rooted in the facts 
of the case, and more in preserving their cherished views of the world. 
However, to the extent that these groups are committed to the demo- 
cratic process, we can also expect that to that degree they will E^ 
ready to abide by the outcome of this process in the ier beng in 
the case against the behavioral sciences. This commitment to | i 
democratic process clearly provides a significant basis for distinguish- 
ing their attacks from those of the radical right. 
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Why the Attack 


The forces underlying the attack on the behavioral sciences are 
many and varied, and undoubtedly represent varying levels of gener- 
ality with respect to which extremist groups have concentrated on this 
target, in what particular communities the challenge has reached sal- 
ient proportions, and in regard to what problem areas or particular 
social science disciplines have been singled out as a focus for the at- 
tack. It may well be, for example, that the persistent and concentrated 
attack on mental health programs and research may be a function of 
such factors as its relatively greater financial support by federal and 
state agencies (government financial support is seen as a move toward 
totalitarian control, “welfarism,” etc.), and therefore its greater sal. 
ience in community life; the identification of particular leaders’ mental 
health programs as of liberal political persuasion; its essential and 
greater concern with the stresses and strains of modern living, a con- 
cern which may easily be interpreted as a lack of faith in the efficacy 


It is generally agreed that the present radical-right movement— 
not unlike others i 


gaged in a struggle for survival with the good, the God i 
the pure. Extolled in this fundamentalist- 


The radical right extremist is not concerned with maintaining the 
status quo but in returning to an American ethos which has all pe 
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to shape his own existence. 

This particular view runs headlong into the behaviora] 
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the potency of individual motivation, it seeks to understand its strength, 
direction, and reality character by examining the social forces which 
determine it. Poverty, deliquency, political attitudes, prejudice, mental 
health, and other social phenomena are conceptualized in terms of 
environmental conditioning and not in terms of the “moral fiber” of 
the individual. Second, modern behavioral science has revealed the 
significance of social groups and organizations in the environmental 
conditioning of the individual. It has not only recognized the inherent 
group character of modern life, but pointed out its inextricable rela- 
tionship to the well being of the individual; and in this sense has 
pointed to the burgeoning “collective” rather than “individual” char- 
acter of modern life, a fact which is clearly inconsistent with the 
“classic” style. Third, and more generally, it is the very nature of a 
scientific approach to study causes as well as effects and not to moral- 
ize or seek blame for these effects. In contrast the extremist thrives and 
maintains his momentum against “the forces of evil” by the very mech- 
anism of blame. His concern is only with effects expressed in simple 
dichotomous terms (We didn’t win the Korean War; The Russians got 
a man in orbit before we did; etc.), since the causes are obvious 
and known—the existence of a vast "Communist conspiracy." 

It is the very nature of the extremist's belief in this conspiracy, 
which also distinguishes him sharply from the behavioral scientist. 
The efficacy of this belief or that matter of his entire belief system, 
is a matter of faith and sublime devotion, and therefore, he is ex- 
empted from the need for empirical proof. Only the facts that fit his 
view of the world are acceptable to him. He stands in direct opposi- 
tion to the behavioral scientist, who by definition, recognizes alterna- 
tive possibilities in the explanation of social events; possibilities which 
must stand the test of rational and empirical considerations. The ex- 
tremist’s very simple view of the world, established in a psychological 

text of overwhelming affect rather than reason, establishes a set 
ui ths" about his social world which cannot be questioned. Bell 
E. EUR succinctly, when he states: “What the right-wing is fighting, in 
ommunism, is essential fmodernity—that complex of 

; might be defined most simply as the belief in rationa 
gend d than established wm for the evaluation of social 
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The answer to this question, we believe, lies in the increasing 
involvement of the behavioral scientist in the institutional functioning 
of American society. Put simply, the behavioral scientist and his re- 
search have both become conspicuous or salient on the American 
scene. The once lonely and deserted road—if it existed at all— 
between the university-based ivory tower and the community setting 
has become a congested super-highway with traffic flowing in both 
directions. This change had its inception during World War II, only 
to be accelerated after the war by the burgeoning demands on the be- 
havioral scientist to aid in the solution of complex social issues, — 

Yet it is more than the fact that the behavioral scientist has in- 
creasingly assumed a position of prominence or salience in the com- 
munity setting. It is not just the mere exposure of his particular brand 
of thought and action that is the crucial issue, but rather the conse- 
quences of this new posture. Like it or not, and not withstanding his 
public pronouncements to the contrary, to some degree he has been 
cast into a new mold by some, if not many groups, in the society at 
large. His new image in terms of the socially organized character and 

meaning of his activities stands in direct contrast to the “simple life” 
which the radical right member hopes to reestablish. 

First, the increased scope and complexity of modern social re- 
search in terms of its personnel requirements, instrumentation, costs, 


and methods simply mirrors the bureaucratic, sophisticated, urban and 
collective character of a con 
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entists in the last decade, either as represented by their professional 
organizations or as individual scientists, to take value stands on sig- 
nificant social issues (nuclear testing, world peace, academic freedom, 
etc.) which in some instances are in direct conflict with the existing 
radical right ideology. Thus, in recent years behavioral scientists in 
various urban communities have formed action organizations which 
have advocated international arbitration, a nuclear test ban, and dis- 
armament as means of promoting world peace—an approach which 
clearly runs contrary to the “might makes right” view of the extremist. 

The above analysis raises at least one question in the light of some 
significant similarities between McCarthyism and the radical right 
protest of today. Both are extremist movements of the political right 
which arose during periods of prosperity and therefore reflected the 
influence of status rather than economic deprivations; furthermore, 
both espouse a political ideology based on isolationalism, nationalism, 
and more importantly, on the internal threat of Communism which 
is to be mitigated by means other than the due process of law. Con- 
sidering these similarities and the fact that the changing image of the 
behavioral scientist was probably as apparent in the early 1950s as 
it is today, why, it may be asked, didn’t the focused attack on him 
occur in the earlier period as well. 

A number of differences in the essential character of the two 
movements suggest an answer to this question. For example, whereas 
McCarthyism tended to be a middle-class movement primarily, which 
also attracted less educated, lower-class individuals, there is some 
evidence that the present movement draws far greater support from 
those in the higher economic categories and the better educated 
(Lipset, 1963). It may be, therefore, that the latter, by virtue of its 
greater and more sophisticated understanding of the social scene, is 
better able to grasp the implications and meaning of the behavioral 
science approach. No less important is the fact that present political 
protest is well organized in terms of leadership, financial support, 
and membership participation. McCarthyism, on the other hand was 
a relatively diffuse movement with little, if any, organizational struc- 
ture. Given this difference we would expect a more systematic and 
strategic attack on the “forces” of evil on the part of the Birch Group 
or The Christian Anti-Communist Crusade and other major contem- 
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ical-right groups, than was true of McCarthyism. As Bell 
pointe E a E a wrecker . . . a man who wants to tear 
up society but has no plan of his own” ( 1963). The present movement, 
however, in its opposition to “modernity and its desire to return to 
the classical style, has an ideological “blueprint É (and is organization- 
ally prepared) which permits it to concentrate its attack on a variety 
of specific groups including the behavioral scientist. 


Importance of the Attack 


How much importance should the behavioral scientist attribute 
to this attack of the radical right on the freedom and integrity of his 
activities? Is this a threat of major proportions or is it a minor irritant 
which holds little danger for him? To a large extent the answers to 
these questions depend on how the behavioral scientist views the pres- 
ent radical right movement in terms of its present and potential 
strength and influence. Àn empirical and rational evaluation of a num- 
ber of such views will illuminate some significant factors which must 
be considered in any appraisal of the extent of the present threat to 
the behavioral sciences. 

The most optimistic view of the present radical right protest is 
also the least compelling in terms of its underlying rationale. It sees 
little danger in this movement either in the present or future by virtue 
of the manifest irrationality of its attacks and the identification of these 
attacks with organized groups which lie outside the orbit of political 
respectability. The whole affair, in effect, can be dismissed as a “crack. 
pot” phenomenon which the behavioral scientist (or other groups) 
need not fear. Unfortunately this rather extreme position reflects much 
more wish-fulfillment than careful analysis, 
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at making “rational presentations,” that is, in minimizing apparent 
inconsistencies and untenable assumptions, than any other groups 
who have something to sell. 

The arguments above may be rebutted on the grounds that re- 
gardless of the apparent irrationality or rationality of the attacks, their 
influence will be minimal because of their low “source credibility.” 
Inasmuch as these attacks have emanated from extremist right-wing 
groups, groups that stand beyond the boundary of political respecta- 
bility, they will tend to be discounted. This argument can only have 
merit if it can be safely assumed that these groups are in fact per- 
ceived by other community groups as a “political sideshow” put on 
by the ever-present “lunatic fringe.” That those community groups and 
individuals who stand in direct opposition to conservatism of any kind 
may perceive the radical right group in this way is not to be denied. 
But what of those many others with less contrasting political orienta- 
tions including those who are “independents” and the politically 
apathetic. Ostensibly, for some of these groups and individuals the 
radical right orientation may be seen as simply another instance of 


legitimate political dissent. 
How else can we explain the fact that within a relatively short 


period of time (five years) there has been—as we noted earlier—an 
extensive growth of new extremist right-wing organizations. While 
this does not tell us the actual number of individuals involved, it is 
highly unlikely that we are simply dealing with an active "lunatic 
fringe." All we need consider are the facts that some of these groups 
are national in scope and have exhibited clear signs of political via- 
bility in some social settings both at the community and state level. 
What this suggests in turn is that in some of its ideological commit- 
ments, if not many, the radical right orientation has achieved a re- 
spectability in some quarters of the nation based on the support of 
legitimate social groups or individuals. 

A second view of the radical right movement does not relegate 
it to the realm of the “lunatic fringe,” nor does it deny its immediate 
significance as a threat to various institutions and groups. However, 
while it is eminently more reality oriented in these respects than the 
previous approach, its view of this reality is somewhat blurred by an 
optimism based on a "past-future" orientation. In brief, it employs 
the history of extremist movements in the United States as evidence 
that the present movement has a limited potential for power and in- 
fluence and hence, a relatively short future on the American scene. 
If history is any measure of the future then, ceteris paribus, whatever 
danger the present movement poses for particular social groups 5 
mitigated by the restricted and temporary nature of the threat 


involved. f an 
Of course, just how equal other things will be, represents 
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important limitation in this view, as well as all other predictions of 
the future. However, it does represent a reasonable assumption not 
only in the light of extremist group history, but in terms of rational 
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from the attacks by the radical right on the behavioral sciences re- 
mains to be seen. Although these attacks have been going on for 
some three to four years, systematic data on the scope and intensity 
of these attacks or their consequences are non-existent. Perhaps the 
important questions to be asked at this point are what is the existing 
strength and influence of this movement and what does the immedi. 
ately forseeable future promise in these respects. Answers to them 
would permit us to gauge with some accuracy the extent of the threat 
to the behavioral sciences. Unfortunately relatively little data relevant 
to these questions are available, and what data does exist are far from 
being unequivocal in their meaning. 

Earlier, for example, we noted the rapid growth of radical right 
organizations in the last half decade, some few of which are national 
in scope. The fact that there are approximately 1500 such organiza- 
tions, tells us little of the actual number of individuals involved. It 
has been estimated that the John Birch Society, the most appealing, 
active, and efficient of these organizations, has only about 60,000 mem- 
bers throughout the nation (Westin, 1963). The fact that there are un- 
doubtedly overlapping memberships in these organizations, and that 
probably the vast majority of them are small, local groups, suggests 
that in terms of actual participation the movement may not be an 
extensive one, perhaps even small. Yet, even if we assume for the 
sake of argument that this is the case, it would be hazardous to say 
the least to conclude that the strength and influence of the movement 
as a whole corresponds to this fact. There are a number of additional 
criteria which loom as far more significant in evaluating its force on 
the American scene. . 

First, the very existence of a large number of formal radical 
right organizations, involving interlocking "directorships in some of 
the more prominent ones, points to the possibility of effective com- 
munication, mutual cooperation, and integration of purpose. Unlike 
McCarthyism, the present movement has an organization framework 
Which may more than offset the relatively small number of poniai 
pants. This fact, among others, may account for its rapid rise and its 
achievement of considerable influence in many communities. Further- 
more, the existence of this organizational structure clearly argues 
against those who would draw a parallel between McCarthyism and 
the present protest, and thereby assume the equally — decline of 
the latter. It is of interest to note that in his analysis of those social 
and political forces which will sustain the John Birch Society and other 
radical right organizations during this decade, Westin (1963) con- 
cludes that, *. .. the 1960s will surely be years of expansion for the 
fundamentalist right in this country.” re 

Perhaps the more fundamental criterion for establishing the ex- 
isting and potential strength of this movement is the extent of its sup- 
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samples and the California sample, It would seem therefore, that 
whatever the present radical protest lacks by way of mass support, 
it more than makes up for by the “quality” of its adherents, Not only 
does this quality represent an important source of financial support 
and effective leadership, but by its very nature it guarantees sub- 
stantial power and influence in the community setting. It is on this 
very basis that Lipset (1963) arrives at the following significant con- 
clusion regarding the Birch Society: 

It is difficult to see a movement with so little popular appeal—and 
with so conspiratorial a view of the American political process—making 
headway among the general population. But the considerable progress it 
has made among well-to-do Republicans who can afford to support their 


political convictions financially may mean that the Birch Society will be 
able to maintain the impression of a powerful mass-supported group for 


some time to come. (p. 361) 


Responding to the Attacks 


In the previous discussion we noted that behavioral scientists, 
identified as such in their professional roles, have increasingly taken 
value stands with respect to critical social issues, e.g., nuclear disarm- 
ament, etc.; and in many instances this has involved active participa- 
tion in action oriented activities. On this basis alone one would expect 
at least some behavioral scientists, if not many, to respond in a similar 
fashion to the attacks of the radical right on the behavioral sciences. 
While informal in character, there is evidence that such a response is 
being made especially by those behavioral scientists who experience 
the attacks directly by virtue of the prominence and influence of 
radical right groups in their communities. If these attacks increase 
in their intensity and geographical scope it is not unlikely that many 
more behavioral scientists will be aroused to answer them in one 
way or another. 

Not only is this to be expected, but this is as it should be. For 
if the behavioral scientist does not seek to defend and maintain the 
integrity of his activities, then he can hardly expect others to do so. 
To the degree that these attacks continue, then to that extent be- 
havioral scientists as groups and individuals must assume the respon- 
sibility for actively opposing them and thereby minimizing their effects. 

That such opposition is occurring and will continue to occur, we 
have no doubt. What is of concern to us is the nature of the responses 
to these attacks. In assuming the responsibility of mitigating the ef- 
fects of these attacks, the behavioral scientist cannot afford to any 
degree to forsake still another of his responsibilities, and this one of 


utmost importance: he must at all costs maintain his commitment 
to an objective approach and all that it stands for. The nature of the 
t it portends for the 


attack both in its content and method, and all tha 
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professional status of the behavioral scientist, are likely to generate an 
emotional atmosphere which facilitates a primary concern with ends 
with little attention given to means. He too is susceptible to a degree 
of “ego-involvement” in which affect rather than reason, single-minded- 
ness rather than open-mindedness, and rigidity rather than flexibility, 
prevail in determining responses to a threat. It is this same possibility 
which led Holt and Proshansky (1962) to stress the importance for 
psychologists to meet scientific standards in whatever roles they play 
in promoting world peace, e.g., distinguishing between facts and 
theories, avoiding emotional appeals, etc. Evans (1963) makes much 
the same point for the behavioral scientist called on to respond to the 
ideological stand of the radical right in a public setting. 

Ostensibly, to be guided by scientific standards is a fundamental 
requirement for the behavioral scientist in his response to any social 
issue, whether as a researcher, public informant, or action leader. 
Even where he chooses to act in his role as citizen rather than be- 
havioral scientist in organized community settings, it is not unlikely: 
that the latter will be involved in how others see him. In dealing with 
the attacks of the radical right, the importance of meeting these sci- 
entific standards in his response to this threat is even more so, if this 
is possible. To fail to meet these standards is not only to emulate the 
kind of approach that stands in direct contrast to that of the behavioral 


scientist, but it serves to establish the validity of the indictments made 
against him by the radical right. 


Political extremism has been and 
an important subject of scientific inq 
tists whose special concern is in und 
what of the beh 
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harm than good. For example, unless he has a grasp of the essential 
properties of political extremism—tentative as they may be—he is 
more likely to confuse right-wing extremism and legitimate political 
conservatism. One paper in the present JOURNAL issue grapples with 
this problem and offers a basis for distinguishing between “responsible” 
and “irresponsible” right-wing groups (Green, Germino, and Turner, 
1963). The essential threat to the behavioral sciences does not em- 
manate from any legitimate political orientation, left or right, but 
rather from those kinds of orientations which seek to undermine the 
democratic process. It is not dissent which poses a threat but the 


lack of it. 

The present radical right movement (and earlier extremist 
movements) is a complex social phenomenon which is rooted in forces 
at various levels of analysis. Knowledge from a variety of fields is 
necessary for understanding its emergence and growth. To view it 
simply as an “authoritarian” phenomenon, or the result of classical 
economic conflicts, or as determined by the “charismatic” leader, 
simply limits the effectiveness of the behavioral scientist ready to 
respond to the threat it poses for a democratic society. Furthermore, 
if the present movement has its unique features, then this implies that 
the multi-level framework required for viewing it must be continually 
w data. The desire to meet the threat head on in 


supplied with ne 
no way reduces the responsibility of the behavioral scientist to carry 


out relevant research on this movement. 

A lack of knowledge and understanding regarding the nature 
and forces underlying the radical right protest not only portends in- 
effective attempts to restrain its influence, but making no attempts 
at all. The “crackpot” and “past-future” interpretations cited earlier 
in estimating the seriousness of the threat to the behavioral sciences, 
lead one to either dismiss or underestimate the problem. Both of these 
interpretations clearly reflect the dangers of a limited knowledge and 
understanding of the radical right protest of the 1960s. 
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on and analysis, 


The Behavioral Scientist as a 
Public Informant 


Richard I. Evans 


With the increasing role of mass communications in our culture 
today, it becomes clear that the behavioral scientist will be called 
upon more and more to present his views through media such as 
television. In very recent history this trend became apparent. For ex- 
ample, in 1953 when the nation’s first non-commercial educational 
television station began operations at the University of Houston, the 
writer was asked to offer the first psychology course through this 
medium. Since then, open-circuit educational television has presented 
a multitude of courses, not only in psychology, but in sociology, politi- 
cal science, and history. Through the facilities of the over 60 educa- 
tional television stations alone, the general population has had at 
least some degree of contact with more behavioral scientists than ever 
before in the entire history of education. Added to this, with the post- 
sputnik interest in the professor and researcher in general, commercial 
television has involved increasing numbers of behavioral scientists in 
one capacity or another, ranging from participating on television dis- 
cussion panels to serving as technical advisors on scripts for dramatic 
productions. 

One question that this situation increasingly presents is what role 
should the behavioral scientist play when he is invited to participate 
on television programs or other public forums dealing with areas of 
social controversy? It certainly cannot be denied that as a citizen, the 
behavioral scientist, like any other citizen has the option of participat- 
ing and making any contribution which he desires, taking any side on 
controversial issues with which he feels comfortable out of person 
conviction. However, because of his academic or research discipline, 
he is often perceived differently by the general public than is the lay 
citizen since he is often an expert on the very issue that may be under 
discussion. As an expert, his pronouncements on issues would naturally 
have high source credibility with many members of the audience. Yet, 
behavioral scientists can hardly serve as ultimate authorities when 
there is seldom consensus among them in support of one position E 
another with respect to most controversial social issues. The gener j 
public often fails to realize that on many social issues a continuum 0 
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expert opinion exists even as continua of lay opinion are present. Still, 
in any given instance, the public, giving high source credibility to a 
given expert, may confuse this expert’s opinion with fact. Furthermore, 
in his efforts to communicate lucidly in such situations, the behavioral 
scientist may unwittingly fail to qualify his opinions adequately, since 
in the heat of discussion the process of qualifying statements may often 
be unduly demanding of even the most objective individual. 

As an example of this problem and the alternatives it presents, 
relevant to this JOURNAL issue, the extremist groups in the United States 
may be considered. Discussing them publicly certainly offers an in- 


be strong, yet theoretical conceptualizations of the behavior of such 


groups and their impact on society although provocative, hardly have 
yielded, thus far, a baseline of data which 


conclusions concerning their ultimate dan 


at they may present in defense 
of such stands, If they choose to capitalize on their identification as 
professionals as a means of increasi 


Thus he can play the citizen role, statin 


consider one. 

In the writer’s opinion, 
situations by the professional is one of objecti 
is this the fundamental framework of research 
entist, but it is essentially the traditional pattern 
tion. It might be argued if he plays such a ro 
while discussing radical groups, the argument t 


of classy, 
le in the c 
hat he sho: 
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draw from public participation because of possible misperceptions 
by the audience does not hold. Students as target groups of communi- 
cation are subject to the same perceptions or misperceptions as the 
general public. The role of objective analyzer, in the best tradition of 
education, in or out of the classroom, allows the uncommitted in- 
dividual member of the audience to make his own decisions concern- 
ing the extremist group being discussed by virtue of a “new look" 
at this group, not available through biased appraisals of extremist 
groups most often made available to him. 

However, our models of attitude change hold little promise for 
the effectiveness of such an analytical approach in influencing the 
attitudes or cognitions of individuals already strongly committed for 
or against a radical group. On the other hand, however, none of the 
other possible roles for the behavioral scientist mentioned earlier can 
be effective with individuals already holding extreme views toward 
a radical group either. In fact, some current theories suggest that such 
strong statements may even defensively strengthen existing attitudes 
or cognitions. 

Consequently, it might be worth exploring the possibility that 
objective analyses of these groups by behavioral scientists in public 
discussions, projected to particularly the uncommitted portion of the 
general population, may be one of the most effective means of challeng- 
ing them. In other words, if he is willing to communicate such ob- 
jective analyses of extreme ideological groups, it is the writer's opinion 
that the behavioral scientist in our culture may very well be able to 
make an effective "action" contribution as a public informant and do 
justice to the credibility of the perception of his role as a scientist 
Or educator referred to earlier. It might be further postulated that 
functioning as an "action person" by expressing strongly his personal 
values concerning such groups in the manner discussed earlier, the 
behavioral scientist may no longer be able to hide behind his profes- 
Sional cloak of immunity from the same sort of criticism from the 
general public to which any citizen may be susceptible when he ven- 
tures into community conflict. 

_ As a participant-observer in a situation several months ago the 
Writer was able to explore the range of possibilities examined so far, 
impressionistically at least. This situation occurred in Houston in an 
incident involving Dr. Fred Schwarz and his Christian Anti-Commu- 
nism Crusade. Dr. Schwarz and a collaborator, Mr. William Strube, 


t ough the station management allowed an initial forty-minute 
Presentation by Schwarz and Strube on each program, it was to be 
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followed by two different citizens of the community each night ap- 
pearing in open discussion and rebuttal. The citizens who were 
invited to participate included local university professors representing 
behavioral science areas, attorneys, journalists, clergymen, and busi- 
nessmen. These telecasts were allowed to continue until the discussion 
began to dwindle—often for as long as two and one-half hours. Re- 
sponse to the programs indicated that great numbers of viewers 
watched, spellbound by this interesting, often testy, series of discus- 
sions which took the form of name-calling, intense emotionality, sar- 
casm, and occasionally honest debate. The writer, who was asked to 
appear on the last evening of the series along with an articulate 


member of the clergy, was in a position to explore his own behavior 
in such a situation. 


tional effort for a group th 
to it. 


This is the approach the i 
, present writer elected to in thi 
instance. When he was called on during the course of eant al in 


broadcast to make his presentation, he 
: j » he elected to utilj jecti 
analytical approach directed toward the “middle” cep ‘of as 
i- 
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ence. He simply went to a blackboard and outlined an analysis of the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade in terms of a simple communica- 
tion theory model ( source-goals-message-channel-target). For example, 
he asked Dr. Schwarz and his colleague to detail who was behind this 
movement, its goals, the persuasion technique in its message, that is, 
the ideas presented by Schwarz and Strube. Continuing in this vein, he 
inquired of Schwarz and Strube what he believed the target group of 
their Crusade was and so on. 


This process of discussing systematically the Crusade within the 
framework of a simple communication model was essentially a rational 
discussion in which reversion to emotionality on the part of Schwarz 
or Strube or for that matter the writer became painfully apparent 
to the viewer through the sensitive eye of the television camera, 
according to viewer's reports later. As Schwarz and Strube began to 
unfold the story of the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade within 
this communication model, it was very clear that they became more 
candid at times than they wished—less able to employ emotional 
appeals. 

Although no systematic evaluation of the impact at these telecasts 
on viewers was made (because of lack of preparation time), mail 
response, telephone calls, or informal discussion Supplied some sup- 
port of the thesis presented by the writer at the beginning of this 
presentation. Such support is gained from the following typical esti- 
mates of viewer reaction: 


l. Responses from many viewers apparently supportive or indif- 
ferent to the Crusade alike indicated severe criticism of all participants 
including behavioral scientists, who were "discourteous" to particularly 
Schwarz by employing emotional techniques such as name-calling. 
Some particularly formidable anti-Crusade presentations may have 
thus lost considerable impact, superficial though such criticism appears 
to be, because of the concern with such courtesy in the culture of 
East Texas. 

2. Many viewers apparently hostile to the Crusade were “rein- 
forced” by the formidable anti-Crusade presentations, including those 

y behavioral scientists, and tended to respond to emotional techniques 
Such as sarcasm or name-calling as a display of “guts” by the partici- 
pant employing them. Although some of these viewers responded 
favorably to the analytic technique employed by the present writer, 
others labeled it as overly conservative. 

3. The originally apparently middle or uncommitted sub-group 
of viewers in some instances openly suggested that they were now 
seriously considering support of the Crusade, in a few other instances 
were now becoming displeased with the Crusade. The presentation of 
the present writer was frequently cited by this group as a deterrent 
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to their committing themselves to the Crusade, frequently seemed to 
instill a need to explore more carefully its motives. 


Obviously, the very nature of the participant-observer role of the 
speaker in his television interaction with Schwarz and Strube and the 
lack of hard, evaluative data allows us to use this particular experience 
as the basis for no more than tentative hypothesis about the relative 
impact of the “analytical action role” of the behavioral scientist as 
compared with a qualified or unqualified expression of his own values 
in this situation. However, the writer does suggest that with the 
increasing prestige of the behavioral scientist in our society the profes- 
sional skill of the behavioral scientist as an objective analyzer of 
extremist ideological groups, or for that matter any issues of social 


controversy, may be a powerful contemporary application of the 
Socratic position of “letting the truth be known.” 


" 
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Social Values and Housing Orientations! 
Chester W. Hartman 


I. Introduction 


Traditionally, description and analysis of the problems of slums, 
as well as the various governmental programs aimed at their ameliora- 
tion, have been dominated by concern for the physical aspects of the 
environment: facilities, housing condition, hygiene, quantity of living 
space. In more recent considerations of the ways in which planning 
and social policy can most effectively improve the lot of the slum- 
dweller, increasing attention is being paid to the range of social and 
cultural values and how they modify attitudes toward and use of the 
"objective" physical world. Research in this area has focused largely 
on the process of dislocation and relocation from urban redevelopment 
areas, prompted by the personal and social problems many displaced 
families have experienced in leaving old neighborhoods and in ad- 
justing to new ones. However, the broader questions of the nature 
and determinants of residential attitudes and choices and how they 
vary among different groups have not yet been subjected to careful 
inquiry. 

This problem is particularly pertinent with respect to working- 
class populations, since their lives are most subject to conscious and 
drastic intervention through the urban renewal and public housing 
programs. We know little about the basic issues involved in the 
formation of residential patterns and choices generally, and our knowl- 
edge about residential orientations in the working class is particularly 
meager. This gap in our knowledge is usually filled with assumptions 
and impressions about standards and goals based largely on experi- 
ence with middle-class and professional people. Working-class resi- 
dential attitudes and goals may, however, be founded on entirely 


ifferent needs and desires. What appears irrational or neglectful in 
—— 

1 This report is part of a study entitled *Relocation and Mental Health: 
Adaptation Under Stress," conducte by the Center for Community Studies in 
the Department of Psychiatry of the Massachusetts General Hospital and the 
Harvard Medical School. The research is supported by the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Grant 43M 9137-C3. I am indebted to Dr. Marc Fried, Director 


of Research, for his considerable assistance in the formulation and presentation 
9f this paper. 
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i i i tterns may, upon deeper inquiry, prove to 
ges aeren A ine gaar = H order 2 reassess physical 
= is P^ terms of personal values and living patterns and come to 
STATAN f the physical environment as a setting for social action, we 
Oan derstand the meaning and functional importance that so- 

^ ve for their inhabitants. 

i ac mcis aei the effects on mental health of forced 
relocation from Boston's West End,? we have tried to clarify the preva- 
lent values and patterns of a stable and vital urban working-class 
neighborhood. Through questionnaires, surveys and observation of 
almost 500 households, a fairly clear picture emerges of life in this 
community. These findings serve to suggest some alternative considera- 
tions for reviewing our conceptions of slums and slum housing. 


IL. Housing Attitudes 


If the ostensible purpose of slum clearance and urban renewal 
is to improve the lot of the slum-dweller, a crucial consideration is the 
attitudes of slum residents toward their own housing situations. Plan- 
ning cannot of course be wholly guided by what is, at first sight, pre- 
ferred by the community; certainly one of the tasks of the planner 
is to communicate alternative possibilities and their implications in 
order to guide community decisions. Nonetheless, empirical evidence 
of preferences serves as a valuable indicator of residential values and 
the role that housing plays among various groups. These can, in turn, 


provide the basis for meaningful social change oriented toward human 
needs. 


The people of West End in general were very strongly attached 
to their neighborhood? An overwhelming proportion of the sample 


2 The West End, a 48-acre neighborhood located in the center of Boston. 
was demolished in 1958-1959 as part of the city's urban renewal program. At the 
time of land-taking about 2700 households—7500 persons—were living in the area, 
The population was predominantly working-class, with a scattering of students 
and professional people, the latter for the most part associated with the adjacent 
Massachusetts General Hospital. The inhabitants were primarily first- and Second 
generation American, and the predominant ethnic groups were Italian (42% , 
Jewish (119%), and Polish (10%). Most of the data in this paper are taken Eo i 
a 2-3 hour interview conducted with a sample of 473 female household memb ES 
This represented roughly one out of every five families living in the West End 
A. second, post-relocation, interview was conducted with the same persons ft x 
a lapse of several years, to determine the effects of relocation, but no data h S 
these interviews are included in the present report. "om 

3 Fried, Marc, "Grieving for a lost home,” in Duhl, Leonard Js ted 
Urban Condition, New York: Basic Books, 1963; Fried, Marc, and J The 
Peggy, "Some sources of residential satisfactio: 

Planners, 1961, 27, 305-315; and Gans, Herbert, 


n in an urban slum,” J, do eldhar, 

d relocati lanning,” The human implication, es 
current redevelopment and relocation planning,” J, Amer. In. s 
25, 15-25. 


st. Planners, 1959 
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(78%) also reported that they liked the apartments in which they 
were living, while very few (13%) expressed unqualified dislike. In 
the light of more generalized conceptions of so-called slum areas, this 
is indeed a remarkable finding. It must inevitably lead us to question 
whether the usual descriptive criteria of substandard living conditions 
are adequate indicators of either objective physical standards or sub- 
jective value preferences. 

This high rate of satisfaction takes on added significance in view 
of the fact that West Enders were not severely limited in their choice 
of residence, as may be the case with many slum residents. The West 
End population was almost exclusively white; thus they did not suffer 
from the racial restrictions on housing choice which operate for Ne- 
groes. Moreover, on the basis of income, most West Enders could have 
lived in more fashionable housing and neighborhoods, had they so 
chosen: 20% of the sample had family incomes in excess of $100 per 
week, and 43% in excess of $75 per week.* Since West End rents were 
extremely low—average monthly housing costs, including heat but 
not utilities, were $42—most persons were spending a very low pro- 
portion of their incomes for housing. Sixty-three per cent of the sam- 
ple devoted less than 1/6 of their total income to housing, and 2076 
less than 1/10. However, financial reasons were rarely mentioned by 
West Enders as motives for living there, and the rate of housing satis- 
faction is no higher among persons paying lower proportions of their 
incomes for housing. While there were many persons for whom the 
low rent levels, both in absolute terms and proportionate to income, 
must have been important sources of satisfaction with the West End, 
the desire to economize on housing cannot stand as a general ex- 
planation of the fact that nearly 4/5 of the population in an area of 
ostensibly substandard housing liked their apartments. The most ob- 
vious question to ask initially is whether the description of the West 
End as a slum is an accurate one. 


I. Housing Condition 


Examination of the physical status of housing in the West End 
shows that there were certainly a great many substandard dwellings, 
but that there was also a fairly large stock of decent housing. The gen- 
eral quality of housing was considerably higher than that implied in 
our usual notions of slums. According to a pre-relocation survey of hous- 
ing conditions (see Table 1), only 36% of all buildings and 25% of 
all apartments were in poor or very bad (dilapidated) condition, 


— 


* Post-relocation housing surveys brought out dramatically this potential for 


Petter housing; some West Enders relocated in suburban homes in the $20-25,000 
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TABLE 1 
CONDITION or BUILDING AND DWELLING UNrr,? West END SAMPLE 
Building Condition 
Excellent/ - — à 
; i Good Fair ery Ba 
t 
EC 3 (n) (n) (n) Total 
60 54 10 124 
Excellent/Good ein 
" 11 61 33 105 
Fair 3 (38 j 
66 78 
Poor/Very Bad 1 ll ae 
Total 72 126 109 307°° 
(23%) (41%) . (36% ) (100%) 


° The evaluative criteria used by our interviewers approximate those used 
by Census enumerators, Our ratings “poor/very bad,” “fair,” and “excellent/good” 
are the respective equivalents of “dilapidated,” “deteriorating,” and “sound.” The 
1950 Housing Census block statistics indicated that slightly over 20% of all units 
in the project area were dilapidated or lacked private bath. Our data show that 
259% of the units are "poor/very bad” (4% lacked private bath, but virtually all 


of these are also in poor or very bad condition), which is roughly the increase 
to be expected over seven years due to natural deterioration of t] 


1 he housing stock 
and the accelerated deterioration that followed the original announcement of re- 


; interviewers’ ratings on the condition of the respondents’ housi 
available for only 307 of the 473 cases (th p 5 ng were 


s were held 
in the West End apartments). This sample represents abo t 1/3 of all : 
buildings and about 1/8 of all Occupied dwelling uit ut 1/3 of all West End 


while 2396 of all buildings and 41% of all apartments Were in good 
or excellent (sound) condition 5 


5 While not part of the main argument of this paper, it should b. 
the true proportion of good and bad housi gs © noted that 
portant implications for both social 


relocation surveys find that, say, 60 


É s a ation has } P 
in standard housing, this may be no Eain at all, ang perhaps a ba relocated 
equal or greater proportion may have been living in standard housi; Since an 


ing before 
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One of the most striking features of housing conditions in the 


‘West End is the frequency with which apartment quality was superior 


to building condition. In the majority of cases (619 ^), of course, 
condition of dwelling unit and condition of building were at approxi- 
mately the same level. In only a small group (7% ) was building condi- 
tion better than dwelling unit condition. But for almost one-third of 
the sample (32%) dwelling unit condition represented an improve- 
ment over building condition. This alerts us to the fact that, in some 
sense, good physical living conditions were highly valued in the West 
End. Despite structural limitations, a great many West End apart- 
ments showed evidence of considerable care and attention; their 
inhabitants improved and maintained them, undaunted by the physical 
shabbiness of the immediate and general environment.* 


Our interviewers were constantly surprised by the quality of West 
End apartments, quite unexpected in view of external appearances. 
The pride that.many West Enders took in their apartments can be 
gleaned from interviewers’ comments such as the following: 


Well furnished, elaborately decorated, kitchen was all modem utilities 
and conveniences. 


Extremely well appointed—very modern. Since almost on Charles River, 
could be very expensive apartment, even with West End the way it is. 


Respondent's apartment . . . is extremely well kept, very nicely furnished. 
The floors are fine hardwood and walls are hand-painted murals or such, 
done by her husband. 


This apartment is furnished in excellent furniture of outstandingly good 
taste—a beautiful place in any league.? 


The difffference in quality of interior and exterior residential 
spaces is a vital factor to be considered in evaluating slum areas. It 
evidences the importance of good dwelling units for a large proportion 
of slum inhabitants and the motivation to achieve this, within the 


relocation. As planning and urban renewal powers expand in the direction of 
allowing increased amounts of non-slum acreage to be included in a clearance 
Project to permit large-scale planning, this consideration increases in importance. 
Furthermore, persons displaced from sound housing in the course of an 
urban renewal plan probably feel a great sense of personal injustice, which may 
intensify negative consequences of relocation, such as feelings of bitterness and 
Brief as well as adjustment difficulties. 
E 6 Data on apartment furnishings and appearance also indicate that West 
pnders exhibited considerable concern for their apartments: 80% of the sample 
had furnishings rated as “good condition—old or new," and in 80% of the cases 
apartment appearance was rated as "neat and clean." 
the Naturally, examples of the other extreme were also to be found. One of 
VES un distressed comments by an interviewer: “This is the worst apartment I 
TO een in—it smells of urine and dog feces—there is very little furniture and 
‘at in hopeless repair and the place has not been cleaned in perhaps months.” 
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IV. Social Values and Housing Attitudes 


One of the most important socia] values We must co sid 
^people do not live Only in houses, and this is most s 1 
for working-class people.» The apartment Proper can Play quite 
different parts in the residential patterns of different 


T more important 
partment is con- 


fair housing” 10-12, and "good housing» 
13-14. “Poor housing" is of course not a very Precise term, but descriptively it 
i Wellin uni 
ut in good condition, appearance very dis 
(9 points on the ee Index) tg “6 ing i OO; ing and 
dwelling unit dilapidated, i ings, appearance very disorde, 
points on the Housing Index), 


tly (5 
9 Fried, Maro, “Personal and Social Deprivations and Famil: Roles. 

Working Class Situation," (Unpublished Manuscript, Paper delivers before Es 
National Conference on Social Welfare, New York, May, 1962), à 
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that feelings about the residential situation as a whole are likely to 
“rub off” and affect many discrete residential and housing experiences 
which, considered by themselves, might not be intrinsically satisfying. 

A number of factors strongly suggest that feelings about the area 
as a whole markedly influenced attitudes toward the apartment. Cer- 
tainly there was an extremely high rate of global satisfaction with the 
West End as a residential neighborhood. The great majority of people 
living in the area (76%) expressed quite unreserved positive feelings 
about the West End; and only a small proportion (10%) expressed 
unqualified negative feelings about the area. Several recent studies 
have also pointed to the deep attachment that many slum-dwellers 
develop for their homes and neighborhoods.!? A review of some typi- 
cal responses reveals the depth of feelings experienced by West En- 
ders in considering their local neighborhood. The following examples 
are selected from responses to the question, “How do you feel about 
living in the West End?” 


It’s home to me, because it’s the place I’ve lived in all my life. It’s nearest 
to my heart—just home to me—a wonderful thing. 


I love it. I was born and brought up here, I like the conveniences, the 
people, I feel safe . . . I'm going to miss it terribly. 


Good. Lovely. I'll never find any better than the West End. I love the 
West End. 


Wonderful. We had such lovely times as kids. Wonderful memories. 


I loved it very much. It was home to me. I was very happy. Everyone 
was so nice. All my relatives lived here. 


I enjoyed it. I liked it very much. People were wonderful. Everyone was 
nice. Stores are very convenient and it was like a big family. 


I feel so badly. I've got the blues about leaving here. Have lived here 
so long. It's really my only place. 


You're asking an old-timer who loves it here, Do you think I can get 
used to any other place? I don't think so. 


Ilove the West End—this is my country. 


I love the West End. I love America, the people. I pray to God that 
they'll let me stay here. 


Iloved it. I don't know no other place. I loved it. 


As these responses suggest, the West End was a place to which 
People were deeply committed and in which they were rooted by an 
——— 


19 Fried, Mare, in Duhl, Leonard J. (ed.), The Urban Condition, loc. cit.; 
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eas Tepe de estatus diat dn 
i nging, o 8 
epos = ee M uir which communi- 
pore Wes. ange total embeddedness, the feeling that the area was the 
je dea for tele entire lives. Under these circumstances, the evaluation 
ae = laces or experiences is likely to be dominated by the more 
of discrete p f satisfaction and meaningfulness of the total environ- 
general P ae values, and of the life styles characteristic of 
ment, o le living in the area. Housing will be perceived in a quite 
the P ah in this case, compared with the more usual situation in 
woo ie delitos unit itself is of predominant importance. 
sen the West End, the apartment was merely one aspect of resi- 
dential life. Its functions and significance were, to a large extent, de- 
nul by the broader personal and social setting and the attitudes of 
copie on their housing situation. If we examine attitudes toward 
a dwelling unit, we find that: (a) feelings expressed about the apart- 
ment were quite pallid and unemotional compared with comments 


equently by-passed the 
insic to the apartment 
ct with the street, gen- 
nt when we consider a 

Ose comments about the 
, in answer to the question, “What 
do you like about your apartment?" 


Within my means, clean 


and nice-looking—I like the cleanliness and 
heat and hot water. 


- Friendly 
neighbors. 


It's just because I Stay here a long time, It’s just that I haven't found 
anything wrong. It's all okay. 


The neighborhood. 

Steam heat. First floor. 

Convenient to everything. Large rooms, heat supplied. Large bathroom, 
The rooms are laid out nice and I have a hall. 

Convenient. Nothing wrong. Found refri 
Nothing special. I'm just used to it here, 
Nice rooms, friendly location, 


gerator here, Warm, COZy rooms. 


Well, once it's cleaned up, 


its cozy. It's got enough room for what I 
have. 


It's clean. One flight up. It's nice, that's all, 


These responses convey both the limited affective tone in the ori. 
entation to the apartment and th 


€ sense of the apartment as part of 


— —»— 
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a larger world with many other dimensions. It is also notable 
that there was a considerable amount of intra-West End mobility— 
moves from one apartment to another within the neighborhood. Of 
the 295 residents who lived in the West End at least 15 years and thus 
indicated their deep commitment to the area, 50% had changed apart- 
ments within the last 10 years, and 17% had moved more than once. 
Thus, for many residents the basic sense of residential satisfaction and 
continuity was not necessarily tied to a specific dwelling but was in- 
herent in the larger residential context. Dwellings were often replace- 
able; the area seems, for a very great many, to have been utterly 
irreplaceable. 


V. Housing Condition, Housing Attitudes and 
Social Values 


If it is true that West Enders viewed their apartments in a con- 
text provided by more general residential satisfactions and meaning, 
we should expect that attitudes toward the apartment will be con- 
siderably influenced by attitudes toward broader aspects of residential 
experience. In particular we must examine the interaction of attitudes 
toward the West End and objective housing quality as determinants 
of attitudes toward the apartment. It is quite clear from the data 
presented in Table 2 that if one had strong positive feelings about the 


TABLE 2 
RELATION or ArrrrubpE Towanp West END, ATTITUDE TOWARD APARTMENT, 
AND Opjective Hovusinc QuaLITY 


Attitude Toward West End 


Other 
(mixed/indiff., dislike, 
Housing Quality Like Very Much Like dislike very much) 
Good Housing 
Like Apartment 98% 91% 59% 
(n = 44) (n = 34) (n — 17) 
Mixed/Indiff., 
Dislike 2606 9% 41% 
Fair Housing 
Like Apartment 92% 83% 65% 
(n= 60) (n = 46) (n =31) 
Mixed/Indiff., 
Dislike 8% 17% 35% 
Poor Housing 
Like Apartment — 8695 6756 3856 
= 22, = = 21 
Mixed/Indiff., P Minds > à 


Dislike 14% 33% 62% 
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lso had positive feelings about the apartment. Under 
bene ques Sobers e housing quality was almost irrelevant 
as a determinant of housing attitudes. Among those who liked the 
West End very much, almost everyone with good housing (98% ) 
liked his apartment, and only a slightly smaller proportion of those 
ith poor housing (86%) liked their apartments. As feelings about 
n itself became less positive, however, rates of satisfaction with 
cab oe "x: of comparable quality decreased. And only then did ob- 
ppa maen ality of housing appear to affect attitudes toward the apart- 
ani qna among those with good housing, 98% of those who liked 
= En d very much liked their apartments, but only 59% of 
those who did not have positive feelings about the West End liked 
their apartments. There is only a 12% difference in the proportion 
of persons who liked good and who liked poor housing among those 
who were very positive about the West End, but the gap increases 
to 24% among those with only moderately positive feelings about the 
neighborhood and remains at approximately the same level with more 
negative feelings about the area. 

We may note that, among those who expressed no positive feelings 
about the West End and who lived in poor housing, 38% still liked their 
apartments. At first sight, this is a puzzling group, although it repre- 
sents only a very small number of persons (8 cases). Why should so 
high a proportion of those people who did not have good housing and 

who were not satisfied with the surrounding environment like their 
apartments? A closer analysis of these cases and a review of the origi- 
nal responses is quite revealing. Only one person of the eight expressed 

isli ; the other seven were either am- 
most of these there was the 


s general pattern 
ere the influence of contact with 


amily living in the West End on 


are presented in Tables 3 and 4, wh 
neighbors and size of extended f 
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attitudes toward the apartment can be observed. People who had fre- 
quent contact with neighbors or a large extended family living in the 
same neighborhood were highly likely to be satisfied with their apart- 
ments, almost irrespective of objective apartment quality. These data 
again demonstrate that, in varying degrees, the experience of social 
and personal satisfaction in the local area markedly limits the effect 
of objective housing quality on attitudes toward the apartment. Only 


TABLE 3 
RELATION oF CONTACT WITH NEIGHBORS, ATTITUDE TOWARD APARTMENT, 
b AND Housing QuaLrTY 
Contact with Neighbors 
Contact with Few 
Housing Quality Contact with Many or None 
Good. Housing 
Like Apartment 95% 84% 
h (n = 88) (n — 56) 
Mixed/Indiff., Dislike 5% 16% 
air Housing 
Like Apartment 93% 75% 
(nz 57) (n= 79) 
Mixed/Indiff., Dislike 1% 25% 
Poor Housing 
Like Apartment 85% 53% 
(n = 26) (n = 47) 
Mixed/Indiff., Dislike 15% 41% 
TABLE 4 


RELATION or SIZE OF EXTENDED FAMILY IN THE West END, ATTITUDE TOWARD 
APARTMENT, AND HOUSING QuaLITY 


Extended Family in West End 


4 or More Related 0-3 Related 
Households Living Households Living 
Housing Quality in West End in West End 
Good Housing 
Like Apartment 96% 85% 
É (n = 28) (n = 65) 
Mixed/Indiff., Dislike 4% 15% 
Fair Housing 
Like Apartment 81% 83% 
, (n = 36) = 101) 
. Mixed/Indiff., Dislike 19% 17% 
P oor Housing 
Like Apartment 93% 56% 


; =15 = 59) 
Mixed/Indiff., Dislike 1% is ! 44% k 


in the absence of these meaningful experiences matey eid e 
physical quality of the dwelling become an important determinan 
í i ion. 
nin rue ie n NA ons, thus, are not experienced discretely, but 
may be related to an entire living pattern and ? = = of deem 
and personal values. For many people, particularly the a ng pes 
the social and personal satisfactions that derive from the total living 
situation may be of primary importance. It is inevitable then that 
conflict will frequently arise between the desire to retain these critical 
features of life style, personal meaning and continuity and desires for 
physical housing quality, whether these are based. on the intrinsic sig- 
nificance of a good apartment or on status aspirations related to hous- 
ing. When this conflict occurs, some compromise is necessary in order 
to retain the maximum benefit within the limits of the physical 
reality. It cannot be denied that the West End was characterized by 
many shoddy-looking buildings, lack of light and air and green space, 
considerable dirt, and street patterns inadequate for many aspects 
of urban life. But the primary satisfactions connected with West En: 
living were able to flourish within this physical setting. Implicit was 
compromise: to accept the external space as it was and to restrain de- 
sires for physical quality, applying efforts to achieve this within the 
more easily controlled area of the apartment. Thus, apart from any 
ideal desires regarding the physical habitat, over-all physical quality 
of the living space necessarily assumed a secondary place in the 
hierarchy of residential values. 

Relegating physical quality to a secondary position, however, does 
not mean that it was unimportant or that efforts at individual improve- 
ment were wholly satisfactory. In fact, most West Enders felt that 
their dwellings fell short of the standards they desired. When asked 
what they disliked about the apartment, only 29% expressed com- 
plete satisfaction. The majority stated one or more reservations, and 
the most frequent complaints referred to lack of space (18%), 
deterioration (13%), inconvenience (14%), and general physical 
atmosphere (14%). But these reservations and complaints hardly 
signify any serious disaffection and certainly were insufficient to mo- 
tivate many moves out of the neighborhood or even seriously to inter- 
fere with expressed feelings of satisfaction with the apartment or with 
the area. As indicated, only in the absence of other social and personal 
satisfactions does the objective quality of the apartment become a 
primary determinant of housing satisfaction. These data, of course, 
refer to a sample from a population which was predominantly work- 


11 As noted earlier, the West End contained several large ethnic concentra- 
tions. No significant differences have been found between these 
the findings ‘reported in this paper; nor have they yet appeared 
for most of the results of our study. 
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ing class. From the point of view of physical planning, it would be 
of considerable importance to know if some of these interrelationships 
also hold for other population groups. In general, middle-class hous- 
ing does not even provide an opportunity for the operation of those 
communal factors which made the West End so meaningful an area 
for most of its residents. Thus, even if these same dynamic relations 
would hold in theory, practically speaking most middle-class urban 
dwellers have little choice but to base their evaluations of their resi- 
dential situations primarily on the quality of their housing and on other 
physical attributes of their habitat. It is, at the very least, a reasonable 
hypothesis that if urban planning were to create large-scale physical 
Spaces for all socio-economic groups with a greater potentiality for 
becoming meaningful personal and social settings, the traditional 


primacy of the dwelling unit might diminish considerably. 


VI. Residential Density 


Like housing quality, quantity of individual residential space— 
h its relative form, housing density—can properly be evaluated only 
within a context of living patterns and values. There has been little 
attempt to build flexibility into density standards, taking account of 
the ways in which traditions and values of different class and ethnic 
groups relate to desired amounts of space; of the effects of inter- 
personal contact and affective style on the thresholds at which crowd- 
ing is perceived as overcrowding; or of the mutual relationships be- 
tween usable interior apartment space and usable exterior residential 
space.!? A pattern of more intimate and frequent interpersonal contact 
requires a very different spatial setting from a pattern in which pri- 
vacy and independence are highly valued. 

The West End was a high density area, and overcrowding, both 
internal and external, was one of the putative evils that led to the 
neighborhood's condemnation. The streets were noisy, narrow and 
crowded, and there was virtually no internal open space, although the 
Charles River and its parks formed the western boundary of the area 
and the Boston Common was within walking distance. According to 
the Boston Housing Authority's Declaration of Findings: “Almost all 
[of the 798 residential structures in the West End] cover 90% of the 
lot on which they are situated, and almost all of these structures have 
no setback from the street Compared with several other Boston 
neighborhoods generally considered to be crowded, and with the city 
as a whole, housing densities were also relatively high. Sixteen per 
cent of West End households were living at density ratios higher than 
—_— 

12 An excellent exposition of the difference between these two spaces and 
their significance for planning is to be found in Jane Jacobs’ recent book The Death 
and Life of Great American Cities, New York: Random House, 1962, pp. 205-208. 
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or may occur only within narrow limits. Therefore, if the value of the 
residential area and of continuity in residence is to be maintained 
despite changed spatial needs or spatial desires, the amount and dis- 
tribution of household space must assume a lower place in the 
hierarchy of residential values. 

The West End population was highly stable. Seventy-one per cent 
of the sample had been living in the area nine years or more; and 
fully 56% had been living there at least 19 years. Quite a large pro- 
portion (24%) of this sample of adults (minimum age for inclusion 
in the sample was 20) had been born in the West End. A large pro- 
portion had been living in the same apartment for quite extensive 
periods: 59% had been living in their present apartments for at least 
five years, and 44% had been in the same apartment nine years or 
more. During this time, moreover, many of these same families ex- 
perienced major shifts in family composition due to life cycle changes. 
Thus many West End families were living at densities higher (or, in 
some cases, lower) than those which ceteris paribus they would have 


- preferred and for the most part were able to afford.!* However, rather 


than disrupt personal ties, attachment to places, and a general sense 
of continuity in the area, the minor discomforts which resulted from 
changes in spatial needs and desires were adjusted to and absorbed 
as alternative costs. 

To examine this hypothesis more closely, a smaller sample was 
drawn from those persons who had lived in the same apartment for at 
least ten years.!5 This permitted a check as to whether these extremely 
stable respondents were also at a stable phase of the life cycle, or 
whether they had remained in the same apartment despite changes in 
family status. Among the 4l cases examined, the great majority ex- 
perienced changes in family composition without any corresponding 
changes in dwelling unit. Thus, 19 (46%) experienced addition of 
one to five children without any shift in dwelling; in 12 other in- 
stances (29%), although the number of family members remained 
stable, the children went through significant age changes and hence 
through altered space needs without change in dwelling; and several 
others experienced departure of a spouse or children from the house- 
hold and/or addition of non-nuclear family members without a shift 
in residence. It is clear from these data that many families remained 
in the same dwelling despite changes in household size and age com- 
position that might ordinarily have led to a change in dwelling unit, 
Were it not for powerful "pulls" in the direction of stability. 
— 


14 As noted above, 18% of the sample cited insufficient space as their domi- 
nant complaint about the apartment, and many more mentioned it as a secondary 
complaint. 

"T 15 One hundred sixty-two households, or 35% of the entire sample, fell into 
s category. Of these, every fourth case was selected for detailed analysis. 
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portant implications for the entire notion of residentia] densities, for it 
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16 In one case from our sample * 
upstairs apartment of her grandmother to relieve the 
apartment, although her meals and ot 
family apartment, More detailed stud 
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day's activities, measures and standards of residential density must be 
revised to include a realistic assessment of available living space as 
well as consideration of the preferred pattern and intensity of inter- 
personal contact.!3 

A further consideration in evaluating the effects of housing con- 
ditions generally and of density specifically relates to conceptions of 
privacy. A good deal of our thinking about optimum amount and type 
of living space is based on an explicit or implicit regard for the vir- 
tues of privacy and the ways in which privacy permits and encourages 
orientation toward individual responsibility and achievement. How- 
ever, this orientation, generally associated with the middle class in our 
Society, is not universal and there still remain large segments of the 
population for whom kinship ties, interpersonal relations, spatial iden- 
tity, and a sense of belonging in an area are critical orientations. For 
groups like this, "apartment" connotes something quite different from 
its meaning for the middle class. For the middle class, housing is an 
apartment contained within walls: the quantity and quality of internal 
space, apart from its adjacent setting; and the home life refers to the 
interpersonal contacts that take place within the confines of the 
apartment. By contrast, working-class housing is not so clearly ori- 
ented around an “apartment” (the word itself is quite revealing), de- 
fined or conceived of in this discrete way; it represents a constant in- 
terplay between "inside" and "outside," both in a physical and social 
sense. It is not that distinctions between the interior and exterior are 
non-existent, but they are less rigid, less important. Apartment walls, 
windows and doors are relatively “permeable,” in terms of sights, 
smells, sounds and persons from the outside entering the apartment, 
as well as the "inside" moving out—the high degree of informal so- 
cializing, the intensive use of the street. 


Density must be regarded in terms of over-all spatial use and or- 
ganization. Fried and Gleicher have used the term "territorial" to de- 
Scribe the organization of space in the West End, and, more generally, 
in many working-class neighborhoods.!? That is, the space immediately 
Surrounding one's dwelling is regarded and used as a stable, mean- 


ingful locus for interpersonal contact, leisure time activities, shopping 
— 


18 One might, of course, argue that these patterns of extended spatial use 
are, in fact, evidence of dissatisfaction with the dwelling unit; that people extrude 
themselves into the street because the home has so little to offer or is the focus 
for conflict and unpleasantness. There is, however, no basis for viewing the situa- 
tion in this light. Not only do we have the fact of an extremely high rate of 
°xpressed satisfaction with the apartment and the fr 


equency with which apart- 
of ,4 Were well furnished and maintained, but the integration and interweaving 
interior and exterior spaces wi 


us ould also contradict the idea that the extensive 
B E: outdoor space was merely an avoidance of intolerable indoor space. 
Fried, Mare, and Gleicher, Peggy, op. cit. 
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day’s activities, measures and standards of residential density must be 
revised to include a realistic assessment of available living space as 
well as consideration of the preferred pattern and intensity of inter- 
personal contact.!? 

A further consideration in evaluating the effects of housing con- 
ditions generally and of density specifically relates to conceptions of 
privacy. A good deal of our thinking about optimum amount and type 
of living space is based on an explicit or implicit regard for the vir- 
tues of privacy and the ways in which privacy permits and encourages 
orientation toward individual responsibility and achievement. How- 
ever, this orientation, generally associated with the middle class in our 
society, is not universal and there still remain large segments of the 
population for whom kinship ties, interpersonal relations, spatial iden- 
tity, and a sense of belonging in an area are critical orientations. For 
groups like this, “apartment” connotes something quite different from 
its meaning for the middle class. For the middle class, housing is an 
apartment contained within walls: the quantity and quality of internal 
space, apart from its adjacent setting; and the home life refers to the 
interpersonal contacts that take place within the confines of the 
apartment. By contrast, working-class housing is not so clearly ori- 
ented around an “apartment” (the word itself is quite revealing), de- 
fined or conceived of in this discrete way; it represents a constant in- 
terplay between “inside” and “outside,” both in a physical and social 
sense. It is not that distinctions between the interior and exterior are 
non-existent, but they are less rigid, less important. Apartment walls, 
windows and doors are relatively “permeable,” in terms of sights, 
smells, sounds and persons from the outside entering the apartment, 
as well as the “inside” moving out—the high degree of informal so- 
cializing, the intensive use of the street. 

Density must be regarded in terms of over-all spatial use and or- 
ganization. Fried and Gleicher have used the term “territorial” to de- 
scribe the organization of space in the West End, and, more generally, 
in many working-class neighborhoods.'? That is, the space immediately 
surrounding one’s dwelling is regarded and used as a stable, mean- 
ingful locus for interpersonal contact, leisure time activities, shopping 
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a 18 One might, of course, argue that these patterns of extended spatial use 
re, in fact, evidence of dissatisfaction with the dwelling unit; that people extrude 
h emselves into the street because the home has so little to offer or is the focus 
tior pure ana unpleasantness. There is, however, no basis for viewing the situa- 
pr in this light. Not only do we have the fact of an extremely high rate of 
i satisfaction with the apartment and the frequency with which apart- 
OF au ere well furnished and maintained, but the integration and interweaving 
use GE ent and exterior spaces would also contradict the idea that the extensive 
19 outdoor space was merely an avoidance of intolerable indoor space. 
Fried, Marc, and Gleicher, Peggy, op. cit. 
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and services. It is a particular, non-interchangeable, contiguous ter- 
ritory to which an individual belongs and within which he feels “at 
home.” Since this territory is readily and immediately available, it is 
in fact one’s personal living space, even though it is not exclusive or 
private, and therefore must in some way be included in the evaluation 
of density. In contrast, organization of space among the middle class 
is far more selective and exclusive, defined in terms of a far-flung 
network of chosen relevant points, connected by a series of functional 
paths. e . . . 

If we limit our conception of housing orientations solely to the 
activities and space of the apartment, we tend both to obscure con- 
nections to a larger physical environment and to confine our observa- 
tions to physical criteria without regard for their place in a larger 
residential context which includes a diversity of social factors. Physi- 
cal attributes are important, but their specific meaning and functional 
relevance are determined by social and personal values and life-styles. 


IX. Conclusion 


This paper has attempted to show that for certai le the ac- 
cepted standards of housing quality and i LES Uis d 


importance in determining residential 


in fact be a function of limited alternative choice. 
that a great many features of working-class residen 


20 British experience with housing estates has led some observers 
conclusion. Vere Hole writes: “So far, however, the ideologi 
housing has been on the dwelling 
spite of protestations to the contrary, estates are still being 
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far wider appeal and applicability. In studying working-class residen- 
tial orientations, the importance of the larger residential experience 
within a meaningful physical area is revealed. While the nature of this 
relationship may be quite different for the middle class, greater at- 
tention to a meaningfully designed neighborhood might have wide- 
spread significance and offer an opportunity for different conceptions 
of residential life. Certainly within the working class, the interaction 
of inner and outer space and the effect of social values on housing be- 
havior is a critical consideration. Only with a deeper understanding of 
working-class orientations and life-styles and of the familiar or un- 
familiar alternatives which can be meaningful in working-class per- 
spectives may we hope to design housing which is more gratifying than 
the slums we wish to eradicate. 
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BARKER, EDWIN N., Authoritarianism of the Political Right, Center, and Left, 
J. soc. Issues, 1963, 20, 63-74. 


Two studies are reported. Data were gathered from a sample of New York 
City students and from a sample of Ohio State University students, The California 
F scale, measures of political ideology, and measures of general authoritarianism 
were administered. The following conclusions were drawn: 1. The concept of a 
general authoritarian syndrome is supported. 2. The F scale must be considered 
to be primarily a measure of rightist authoritarianism rather than general 
authoritarianism, 3. There is a positive correlation between general authoritarianism 
and conservatism. 4. Authoritarians of the left, center, and right are similar on 
measures of general authoritarianism but differ in the content ("direction") of 
their opinionation and censoring tendencies. 5. There is no relationship between 
general authoritarianism and extremity of political ideology. 6. There is no 
relationship between general authoritarianism and the "politically active vs. 
politically passive" dichotomy. 


BROYLES, J. ALLEN, The John Birch Society; A Movement of Social Protest 
of the Radical Right, J. soc. Issues, 1963, 20, 51-62. 


The John Birch Society is described as a fundamentalist reaction to its 
social setting, with a charismatic leader and organizational structure which is an 
unstable mixture of both charismatic and rational-bureaucratic elements. Its 
organizational stance is that of an agressive sect, its major appeal is its ideology 
and activity of social protest. Its ideology can be characterized as logic-tight and 
close-minded, as engaging in non-communal conflict with all who dare to oppose 
it, as failing in its manifest function, and as potentially functionally constructive 


only if its opponents can move it beyond the non-rationality into communal 
conflict. 
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Serves as a focus for anti-welfarism, anti-liberalism, anti-intellectualism, and anti- 
internationalism. Concerning Super-Patriot social origins, the authors emphasize 
the increase in America of: bureaucratization, the value of education and social 
Skills, the activity of the federal government, working-class prosperity, and social 
welfare expenditures. The authors also delineate certain psychological defense 
mechanisms including denial, projection and rationalization, which are used 
frequently during discussion; especially when confrontations arise. Finally, they 
point out that a variety of psycho-social motivations and cognitive evaluations are 
rewarded through participation in the group. 
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of social controversy? Various alternatives and their implications are examined. 
Evans proposes that the approach that might be most appropriate in such situations 
is one of objective analysis. He further postulates that this role of objective 
analyzer, in terms of existing theoretical models of attitude change, is not likely 
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It might, however, be expected to have a valuable impact on uncommitted 
members of the audience. Speaking from his experience as a participant-observer 
in a television discussion with representatives of the Christian Anti-Communism 
Crusade and an analysis of spontaneous audience response to his objective-analytic 


role as a participant in this discussion, Evans finds at least tentative support for 
the appropriateness and effectiveness of this role. 
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* _This essay is an attempt to describe the more significant differences that 
ivide key organizations and individu e 


als found in the contem orary far-right 
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e The study of human behavior in cross-cultural travel and ex- 
aat" is now a defined field the rapid growth of which has been 
ade possible by much research and publication over the past ten 


Years. An important part of this research has appeared in published 


Or n H 
rm as earlier Issues of this JouRNAL (Jacobson and Schachter, 


Smith, 1956; Hudson, 1959; and Coelho, 1962). It is no longer neces- 
e P indicate the increasing scope and importance of this field of 
spie peychological research, or to re-emphasize the continuing wide- 
Kors interest in the field due to the accelerating growth in inter- 
Desc travel, exchange and communication. But growth in public 
dies "-— and in the number of actual exchange programs has in- 
es the need for more precise information about the human prob- 
EXE ares with international travel, exchange and communi- 
that th t is invariably true in a field which is as-new as this one 1s 
ds ides should exist some lag in the use of new research. This lag 
Belén ent in many cross-cultural programs where the use of social 
hid research could help to reduce psychological stress on in- 
Strai S, manpower losses from individual breakdown under the 
n of adjustment, and inefficient management of human resources 
== 


logic, 


at th 
isso 
Teyi: 


NE 
ion issue began as a symposium sponsored by the Society for the Psycho- 
tudy of Social Issues, and the Division of Personality and Social Psy- 


ual meeting of the American Psychological Association in St. Louis, 
ti, in September, 1962. The papers read at the symposium have been 


hae and three new papers added for this issue. Although the Issue Editor 


Plannin 


Primarily responsible for planning and organizing the symposium, initial 
E assistance was generously provided by Samuel P. Hayes, Robert Hefner, 


ani ; 
[ees Miller, James Morgan, and Joseph Veroff, then all of the University of 
gan. The very helpful assistance of Harold Gerard, SPSSI program chair- 


c 
| Ology of the American Psychological Association. The symposium was held 


! d S 
“ Btatefy 1961-62, and Margaret Luszki, 


Ja 
Cobson chaired the symposium. 


| 1 


Tatefull secretary-treasurer of SPSSI, is also 
Jo y acknowledged. The speakers were ohn Gullahorn, M. Brewster Smith, 
seph Veroff. The discussants were Edith Lord and Hollis Peter. Eugene 
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in exchange programs in the United States and abroad. This apn 
an effort to advance theory and method, and to contribute usefu : 
formation about cross-cultural behavior which can help in the manage 
ment of human adjustment problems. 


Individual Adjustment in the Peace Corps 


Coelho has described in a previous Issue (Coelho, 1959) € 
extent to which international exchange in education has increasec 
in the last decade, and has grown to become an established insti- 
tution. The Peace Corps in the United States is, however, a de 
new development in international exchange. As an internationa 
service less than three years old, this unusual Federal agency has been 
successful in recruiting, training, and placing volunteer workers in 
several special fields in many less developed countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and South America. Of interest in this discussion is the 
approach taken in the Peace Corps to managing human resources 
under conditions which often impose on the individual severe psycho- 
logical stress and difficulty. The Peace Corps program is a conscious 
effort to manage human resources, with assistance from social science 
research, to maximize effective cross-cultural adjustment. 

The discussion by Brewster Smith and his associates about adjust- 
ment among Peace Corps teachers in Ghana describes an on-going 
study of cross-cultural adjustment. Morale, looked at from the point 
of view of its value as an indicator of successful adjustment, is 
examined by an analysis of the statistical structure of questionnaire 
responses by Peace Corps volunteers, Although morale is a somewhat 
general concept and is not highly precise, it is useful nevertheless 
because it reflects an important aspect of effective job adjustment. 
Job satisfaction, physical well-being, and satisfaction with the general 
location are the three aspects of morale stressed in Smith’s conclusions. 
An interesting extension of these findings is that excessive amounts 
of role conflict would seem to be correlated negatively with high 
morale and with successful adjustment overseas, 


Cross-cultural adjustment, and the acculturation which goes 
with it, usually involves the formation of some entirely new role 
behaviors in the status positions acquired in a new social structure 
overseas. The learning of these role behaviors seem to follow a pat- 
tern. This pattern of adjustment by acculturation and adaptation as 
Lysgaard showed (Lysgaard, 1955), and as the Gullahorns show in 
their discussion, has in many cases the generalized overall form of a 
curvilinear trend. As we will see, the curve is not a constant by any 
means and is subject to unique variations. Some of these unique 
variations are discussed in the papers which follow. 
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A Reappraisal of Culture Shock 


In an unpublished paper Smith (Smith, 1962) discusses his ob- 
servations of the same group of Peace Corps teachers as in the paper 
in this Issue. He reports the interesting finding that some of 
the teachers did not seem to suffer from so-called culture shock 
to any large degree. This is a finding which questions a widely held 
belief that culture shock is a general experience in all cross-cultural 
adjustment. Culture shock is widely thought to be endemic in over- 
wi EE The term describes a form of personality maladjustment 
I is a reaction to a temporarily unsuccessful attempt to adjust 
Rn surroundings and people. Instead of absorbing new stress 
oat ‘ully, the person becomes anxious, confused, and often appears 
= ae The symptoms of culture shock are usually accompanied by 
often jective feeling of loss, and a sense of isolation and loneliness 
is Ele homesickness. Culture shock can be viewed as a response 
terized b by emotional and intellectual withdrawal, and is charac- 
; y a longing for an environment in which the gratification of 


Import; E edad š y 
Whee psychological and physical needs is predictable and less 


wit rm techniques have been developed over the years to cope 
shoc his reaction, and many overseas agencies now view culture 
cultur as one would any occupational hazard of high incidence. But 
as Em shock may be a limited problem and may not be generalized 
Soil viously assumed. If this is true then what psychological forces 

bine to limit the experience of culture shock in overseas travel? 


Influence of Reference Groups 


War uPetionces reported earlier by the armed forces during World 
pes Ps later in permanent overseas bases suggests that certain 
ha s: reference groups may have a helpful effect on a persons 
received overseas adjustment. Emotional and intellectual support 
touf from an immediate reference group, as Stouffer showed 

in in er, 1946), was a determining factor in maintaining high morale 
mm combat units living under high stress conditions overseas, 
Psychol ove reference groups are not available as a source of 
tain e support then effective adjustment may be harder to 

- Not all reference groups are helpful in overseas adjustment. 
ration me reference groups limit effective adjustment and accultu- 
always pee programs in the United States, for example, have 
whi ae to cope with the limiting influence of reference groups 
unitis many foreign students become attached in university com- 
ent b s. Many students try to reduce the anxiety and strain of adjust- 
y withdrawing into small groups and "sub" communities, rather 
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than by moving out to new social encounters. The richness = mie 
sojourn experience is lost to such people, as it usually is lost iei 
American tourist who visits only Americanized communities a n E 
This walling-off of others, while it may reduce anxiety in y — 
is eventually self-defeating. Foreign student programs in Amer "m 
universities and colleges, and enlightened citizens in the univers 
communities who take an interest in foreign students, are ek 
to combine their efforts to reduce the adjustment problems o E A 
foreign student. But other new approaches, hopefully aided ty : 
growing body of social psychological research, eventually 2 E 
needed to facilitate positive adjustment and acculturation. Ve " 
given a hint about possible program techniques in the paper by 
Kelman in this Issue. 


Personality Determinants and Assessment 


Attitudes in the traveler which reflect a closed mind (Rokeach, 
1960), and the ethnocentric tendencies described in the authoritarian 
personality studies (Adorno, et aL, 1950) may be still another limi- 
tation upon effective overseas adjustment. The personality charac- 
teristics underlying rigid ethnocentrism may be such as not to allow 
the individual to cope effectively with the press of new social norms, 
values and language forms. We would expect that rational attitudes, 
universalist tendencies, open mindedness, and flexibility are more 
effective as coping mechanisms in effective adjustment overseas. Al- 
though there may well be certain cultures which are suitable for the 
ethnocentric person because they reflect his particular values, in 
general however, ethnocentric attitudes and rigid personality traits 
would seem to stand in the way of effective adaptation and accultu- 
ration in places which are new to the visitor. 

Smith's discussion of adjustment factors is also of value be- 
cause it is to an extent a type of criteria study of the special 
features of an overseas environment. Valid assessment criteria about 
overseas environments often has been almost impossible to get. The 
criteria problems faced by Murray and others in the Office of Strategic 
Services assessment program (OSS) during World War II were, for 
example, insurmountable because actual task situations encountered 
overseas could not be produced just from partial information an 
calculated guesses (The OSS Assessment Staff, 1948). Predictions 

about the future performance of OSS candidates were more often 
than not “blind” assessments, and reflected a very low level of validity 
in spite of some very ingenious assessment techniques which Were 
developed. Smith's paper reports the beginning of a situational analy 
sis of an overseas environment which could lead to the developmen 


«LT? coe ; s 
of so-called “hard” and more permanent criteria. An analysis of thi 
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kind of environment confronting the teachers in the urban, as con- 
trasted with the backward rural areas, should prove highly valuable as 
a source of criteria. Especially since there is a reported difference in 
the adjustment level of the urban versus rural teachers in Smith's 
Sample in Ghana. 


Challenges to the U-Curve Hypothesis 


| The U-curve mentioned earlier is an attempted generalization of 
the sequence of adjustment during a sojourn and it describes several 
overlapping stages of adjustment during the sojourn (cf. Figure 1). 
But if Smith's observations held up then we might expect to find 
that other adjustment and adaptative trends more accurately describe 


FIGURE 1 
, 
A GENERALIZED U-SHAPED CURVE RELATES THE FOREIGN NATIONAL S 
ADJUSTMENT TO His LENGTH OF SOJOURN IN THE Unrrep STATES! 
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Mich: Adapted from: Training Foreign National in the United States. Ann Arbor, 
igan: Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 1954, and based on 


Wi 
ork by Lysgaard (Lysgaard, 1955). 


ae people's pattern of adjustment. A linear progression instead of 
in urvilinear one might turn out to be a more accurate represent 
the tee cases, Another useful and undoubtedly accurate extension o 
he e hypothesis is discussed by John and Jeanne ae 
U. eir paper. While they admit the apparent limited validity of the 
Wve they go on to recommend an extension of the U-curve pun 
en which they conclude describes the sojourn more M werd y 
a re, pure 2). The W-curve extends beyond the U-curve to describe 

-adjustment period when the visitor returns home a£ 
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somewhat like the experiences he may have had during the initial 
involvement and coming-to-terms phases during the visit. It would 
be of some theoretical interest and value eventually to see if there 
are any definite relationships between empirical curves which describe 
adjustment trends and certain personality patterns, and other back- 
ground characteristics of given populations. Further empirical curve 
fitting may reveal the generalized curves for effective adjustment and 
the curves for ineffective adjustment. In some, or even all cases à 


FIGURE 2 
AN EXTENSION OF THE U-cuRVE! 
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1 Cf. Gullahorn in this Issue. 


markedly exaggerated W-curve or U-curve might indicate a generally 
poor adjustment for an individual or group. A linear trend may, on 
the other hand, indicate effective adjustment. This curve would, 
however, say nothing about whether the so-called successful adjust- 
ment indicated by a linear trend represents a real coming-to-terms 
with the new environment or just a superficial adjustment to it, and 
much more specific concrete information would be needed in any case. 
It is not difficult to imagine several types of adjustment curves. 
A curve of maladjustment might be described if the visitor returns 
to a less developed country instead of to one with nearly the same 
standard of living as in the United States, It is reasonable to expect 
foreign students to be changed by a material increase in their standar 
of living, as well as by new opportunities and added freedom. Con- 
sequently, while many foreign students look forward to returning 
home, there are others who do not want to return home. Many pet 
sonal reasons are to be sure, the bases for this wish. But more ofte? 
than not material comfort, and especially changes in level of Rp 
tion, self image, and occupational goals are cited as reasons for wis a 
ing to remain. Conflict is often created because some talented studen 
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are given additional incentive to remain on in some form of job which 
has a much higher pay scale than a comparable job in their home- 
land. For some students, a post-doctoral stipend is enough incentive. 
Many students also do not wish to return to jobs in their home- 
land to which they had originally agreed to return because of changes 
in their level of job aspiration and occupational self-esteem. Under 
conditions of increased motivation and reward the cultural values of 
the United States may be learned so well and so deeply that resocial- 
ization may occur. Given the pressing needs which exist for tech- 
nical manpower in the less developed countries this form of behavior 
usually is not in keeping with the original goals of most programs of 
international exchange. The danger of failing to retum home to 
€ an agreement to do a specific job should not, on the other 
hand, be a reason for encouraging only superficial involvement in 
reta of the host country. The usual calculated risks associated 
zu personel involvement are always necessary so that deep and 
tont TE experiences can be acquired. Often the most productive 
for i utions later on come from such experiences. The challenge 
in be educator is in the extent to which positive attitude change 
effe js brought about in the visitor while at the same time managing 
"a le ively the threat of seduction by material comfort and increases 
evel of aspiration. 

The problem of resocialization, while it is serious, may be less ur- 
penk than the problem created by alienation between visitors and host 
ationals. At least when the visitor finally recognizes that a return 
"r^s is imminent efforts can be made to reduce the frustration an 
ils usionment by education and counseling. But few effective tech- 

{ues seem to be now available to help reduce the problem described 
EE ru - Veroff in his paper. His discussion of African students 
attitudes 1. in the United States traces the development of negative 
á cie toward the United States and American culture. The effects 
visite em stereotypes are discussed, and we are reminded that the 

his oes, to turn a time worn phrase around, spend much time 
"€ new wine into old bottles. But it is of little comfort just to 
Since s many of the visitor s attitudinal cognitions are not accurate 
opinio his does not solve the problem. This natural tendency to form 
SE e ns is often exaggerated by exposure to misleading sequences 
Han parientes during the sojourn without guidance. It is doubtful 
wa Pape student will, for example, profit very much in a positive 
di rom a direct experience of racial prejudice, even when a lengity 

E “alization is given following the experience. It is undoubtedly 
reing 9 correct such impressions early in the game before they ip 
w ree and become a basis for a new attitude constellation : 

ahi values representing the worse side of our culture predominate. 
ievement of industrialization by democratic means surely must be 
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less attractive to an African Negro after a bitter experience with 
segregation, and this may lead the visitor to question our basic T 
tem. Since such questioning may be inevitable, and hiding social pro 
lems is surely no solution, then open confrontation in which ou 
values are defended in debate may be one solution. Perhaps this 
experience of a debate to overcome doubt is what the African sues 
described by Veroff actually wanted during their sojourn, although 
at times it may not have seemed so.? 


A Guide to Action 


Administrators of exchange programs could easily ask: do models 
of well-run programs exist which avoid the problems described above 
and which also are a source of guiding principles? Specific principles 


paper does suggest and which are anticipated in the other papers. 
The general practical value of Kelman's paper is apparent, but it 
should have special value for those actively engaged in cross-cultural 
programs and who will be helped by the specific recommendations 
which follow each section of description and analysis, 

The brief paper by Deutsch and Won, concerned with the effects 
of a training experience on a large group of foreign nationals who 


candidates in residence. 

In ending this introduction it is fitting and necessary to say that 
much more empirical research about cross-cultural behavior is re- 
quired to increase our knowledge of cross-cultural exchange, and 


? The reader is referred to a paper by Kelman and Bailyn (Kelman and 
and downrating could easily be app 


American culture, and might be a useful technique in future studies of the kin 
described by Veroff. 
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along the lines described by Jacobson in this Issue. But it is also 
important to mention that many theoretical problems still exist 
and only a few of them have been touched on in this Issue. 
While this is not the place to begin extensively to discuss the theoreti- 
cal needs of this kind of research, eventually this problem will need 
to be faced on a larger scale. Eventually a theory of human move- 
ment between cultures should be possible and it will be a natural 
point where personality theory and social psychological theory will 
meet. A few vertebrae of such a theory are suggested by the ex- 
tensions being made in the U-curve, by the research in Ghana by 
Smith, and by the other analyses in the Issue. 

An initial definition of the field of sojourn research and sug- 
gested direction for future research are given by Jacobson in the 
nal paper in this Issue. 
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assignment? 
The morale of Peace Corps volunteers is of interest in its own 
right, but the effectiveness of their performance has clearly the greater 


deputy and by the research interviewers were available for use in 


1 We are indebted to Mr. George Carter, Peace Corps Representative in 
Ghana, to Mr. Raymond Parrott, formerly Deputy Representative, and of course 
to the Peace Corps volunteers themselves for their thoughtful help and co- 
operation in making the study possible. . s 

? Prepared for the Conference on Peace Corps and the Behavioral saien 
jointly sponsored by the Peace Corps and the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Washington, D.C., March 4-5, 1963. m 

8 Institute of Human Development and Department of Psychology, Univ 
sity of California, Berkeley. 
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this connection. We also report how these ratings are related to the 
same characteristics of background, preparation, and teaching situ- 
ation that are employed in our analysis of morale. Joint consideration 
of morale and effectiveness in this connection helps to illuminate each 
set of findings. 

The analyses to be reported concern only a rather minor aspect 
of the entire follow-up research. To place them in context, therefore, 
it seems desirable for us to outline the general framework of the 
Study, before turning to a more detailed description of our methods 
and results with respect to the closely circumscribed segment of data 
that is our present concern. Also for the sake of context, we must first 
characterize some of the salient features of the Peace Corps assign- 
ment in Ghana. 


The Group and Its Assignment 


The 51 Peace Corps Volunteers who were teaching in Ghana in 
e winter and spring of 1962 were a young group, ranging in age 
Tom 19 to 34 at the beginning of their tour of duty. Many of the 99 
Men and 22 women entered the training program directly from college 
Sraduation; only about a third had had substantial teaching experi- 
ence, There was one married couple at the outset, but five marriages 
Occurred in Ghana during the course of the first year: two inside the 
dp and three outside, including two to fellow expatriate teachers 
one to a member of the European community. 
At Berkeley the volunteers had been welded into a closely knit 
Broup during the training program in the summer of 1961 under the 
irection of Professor David Apter. They were a pioneer group in 
© Peace Corps; they could feel that their training program brought 
i in contact with the leading American experts on Ghana; and 
ey Were further consolidated in their identification with the group 
lis their Shared reaction to common predicaments—as objects of pub- 
and ty and targets of questioning by journalists, psychologists, 
peri Psychiatrists. A special and salient feature of this groups ex- 
c ae was exposure to two appraisal interviews apiece by psy- 
atrists from the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute. i 
dug being sent off from Washington with ceremonies uu: p^ 
Orient a talk by the President, and after two subsequent wee , P 
hides at the University of Ghana, the volunteers disperse e 
regul eptember to their schools of assignment. They were to ee 
em ar teachers in secondary schools modelled on the Englis p 
stud, Instruction was in English, but in spite of the fact thal ae 
ents had begun learning English in the primary grades me E 
ins ing in the middle schools was through the medium o "a ha 
guage, students in the lower forms varied considerably in thew 
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competence in handling it. The students still lived their personal pu 
in terms of one or another of the many vernacular languages. 
smattering of one of these, Twi, to which the volunteers had Ln 
exposed in training gave them little practical help in the areas wher' 
it was spoken, and none at all in those where it was not. - 
All but a few of the volunteers were assigned to schools in the 
southern third of the country, the area of coastal plain, rain forest, 
and cocoa farming which is most heavily populated, relatively mon 
prosperous, and (with considerable variation) most exposed to he 
ern influences. Some were placed in schools in the major cities O 
Accra and Kumasi; other schools of assignment were located near 
provincial towns where there would be a cinema, a few resident 
Europeans, and a number of educated Ghanaians; still others were 
in "bush" locations near only minor towns and far from the life of 


A few of the volunteers were assigned to teach in day schools, 
but the large majority went to residential Schools, living along with 


able only during the course of the year. The modern physical plant 
was often in contrast to absent laboratory facilities and almost non- 


the lower forms, would themselves never have graduated from 8 
secondary school or attended the university, but would rather be 
products of teacher training institutions at the secondary level, E 
signed to turn out teachers for primary and middle schools. ExceP 
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in a few of the schools under religious auspices, the headmaster was 
almost always a Ghanaian university graduate. In the larger schools, 

there would often be other expatriates on the staff: Americans re- 

cruited through the African-American Institute, English, Indians, or 

South Africans. . 

Following the English model, the curriculum was universally 
academic in emphasis, even though instruction in agriculture and in 
health science was sometimes included. In the upper forms every- 
thing tended to hinge on preparation for the terminal examinations 

Set by the West African Examination Board for the all-important 

General Certificate of Education, which in a number of schools the 

record showed that only a minority of students could hope to attam. 
hese examinations cast their shadow down to the lower forms, in 

Which the teacher nevertheless had considerably more leeway. A 

common complaint, especially from teachers of literature, concerned 

the outmoded English textbooks and readings that had not been 
adapted for West Áfrican use. In the newer schools, students ranged 

Widely in age, up to the middle twenties in the lower forms, as stu- 
ents long out of middle school returned to continue their education 

When the opportunity became available. First classes in à new school 

also ranged widely in ability, standards of selection being virtually 

Waived when it was a matter of filling vacancies. The large majority 

of students were male, the handful of girls in each school typically 

Presenting educational problems. In background, students might 

Tange from sons of prominent political figures to young people who 

Were the first in their families to become literate—with a weighting 

toward the latter side. ' 

National politics was making itself felt in these schools during 

the year as branches of the Young Pioneers, an arm of the govern- 

ment party, were being established in many of them as a result of a 

new centrally determined policy. In spite of this, the atmosphere of 

Most of the schools was essentially unpolitical. Current tensions In 

ci lana nevertheless made the political area a matter of cautious 
tcumspection for the volunteers. 

di To complete this brief sketch by way of setting the stage for 
Scussion of the research, we must draw upon the interviews con- 
Ucted with the volunteers at the end of their first year to report 

salient fact. The volunteers were unanimously explicit that being 

cee, Corps Volunteer in Ghana meant primarily, and sien s 
‘sively, being a teacher in Ghana, with a teaching job to do. E 

as >, Benerally expressed a sense of obligation to set gool pnus 
c Mmericans, be friendly and decent at a human b 3 3 
casion, to satisfy curiosity and correct misimpressions 4 xd, a 

a States, they vehemently rejected the role of propagan heir 

esman of the “American way of life.” This conception 0 
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Peace Corps role was congruent with the attitude that had been hoo 
by the training faculty in Berkeley, and with the point of view 0 m 
Peace Corps staff in Accra, as they understood it. To a considera e 
extent they thought it to be at variance with public conceptions 
the Peace Corps as reflected in journalistic accounts. 


The Research Plan 


Although final negotiations for the study were not concluded e 
the Peace Corps until late March, 1962 (with the result that we lac 
data on the important period of initial adjustment for the present 
report), the principal investigator had participated in the selection 
of the group to go to Ghana from those brought to Berkeley for train- 
ing in the summer of 1961, and had been able to collect some data 
from them in that connection for the special purposes of the study. 
The predictive usefulness of these data and of measures routinely 
obtained in the course of selection for Peace Corps duty should be 
clarified by the follow-up research. Subsequent collection of data in 
the field has been aimed at providing a basis for appraisal of the 
effectiveness of the individual volunteers in their teaching assign- 
ments; appraisal of their success in developing mutual understandin 
with their Ghanaian colleagues; appraisal of the effects of the Peace 
Corps experience on the volunteers, especially on their outlook and 
life plans; and for the description of the ways in which the volunteers 
adjust to their Peace Corps assignment and analysis of factors that 
contribute to more or less effective adjustments. 


The follow-up study relies on the following sources of information: 


l. Intensive personal interviews by two of us (Smith and 
Ezekiel) with the volunteers themselves, near the end of the first and 


second years of duty, conducted and tape-recorded at their schools 
of assignment. 


2. Brief questionnaires co 
allocation of their free time, 
basis of this report. 

3. Readministration at the end of duty of certain measures that 
the volunteers had taken during training. 

4. Ratings by Peace Corps su 
at the end of each year, concernin 
the assignment. 

5. Supplementary data collected from the second contingent tO 


o to Ghana during their training and to be collected from them at 
the end of their first year of duty. 


ncerning aspects of morale and the 
administered periodically—the principal 


pervisors and by interviewers made 
& various aspects of effectiveness in 


Of these, the long personal interviews provide the richest ma 
The set of interviews currently under study focused on a detal 
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account of the volunteers job and experience during the first year 
of duty, on special features of his situation, on his “high” and “low” 
points and periods during the year and his ways of dealing with 
discouragement if he experienced it; on his relations with host 
nationals, with other volunteers, and with others; and on his ex- 
periences of and feelings about Ghana and West Africa. 

Practical considerations concerning the situation of the Peace 
Corps venture in Ghana excluded various features from the design 
that would clearly have been desirable. Thus, the relatively large 
status distinctions between master and pupil, and between graduate 
and nongraduate masters, that prevail in the schools made it in- 
appropriate to collect systematic data from students and colleagues 
of the volunteers, a procedure that in any case would have led to 
prrsihia embarrassments for the Peace Corps teachers. These. con- 
B NA together with the advisability of keeping to a minimum 
s emands on the Ghanaian educational system made by the re- 
ee also ruled out the collection of data from control” schools to 

hich no volunteer had been assigned. A visit to Ghana by the 
Principal investigator before final plans were laid made it possible 
© adjust the research design to the realities of the situation there. 
= With this background, we now turn to our study of the volun- 

S$ morale during their first year of duty. 


Method 


fo The principal data with which we are concerned were obtained 
The twelve items on a graphic, self-report questionnaire (Table 1). 
NS complete instrument also included additional items that dealt 
ith allocation of time, relationships with other people, and recent 
pee ing experiences. The questionnaire was given to each of the 
*- Volunteers of the first Ghana group at three points during their first 
Hie Overseas. (Periodic administrations are continuing during the 
h Ond year, and the questionnaire is also being given to the secon 
hana contingent, but these data are not yet available for analysis. 
he median dates on which the questionnaires were filled out were 
dur 12, April 29, and June 20, 1962, corresponding to the eua 
uh and tenth months of overseas service. (Ranges were 1e 
ry 8-March 30, April 26-June 6, and June 1-July 9, respectively.) 
9r the first and second administrations, the questionnaire was maile 
o 1e volunteers; it was completed for the third time immediately 
axe PB a long intensive interview by one of the fovit 
the + data from all three administrations for 41 of the 51 bs un T 
Present analyses are confined to these 41 teachers for whom 5 
© complete, Informal evaluation of the characteristics, situation, a 
Ormance of the ten volunteers excluded from the analysis because 
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TABLE 1 
QUESTIONNAIRE Irems 1-12 


(Your name) (Please give the date on which 
you are completing this form) 


The following items ask you to rate various aspects of your experience 
in Ghana by placing an X in the appropriate place on a line connecting 
two logical extremes. If one extreme or the other applies to you, place 
your X at that end of the line. If your feelings are intermediate, or 
more toward one extreme than toward the other, place your X ac- 
cordingly. You may place your X anywhere on the line. Please answer 
each item even if it is difficult for you to do so, commenting at the 
end of the questionniaire about those items on which you think that 
the check-mark does not fairly represent your feelings. In filling this 


out, please answer with respect to what has been true for you over the 
past couple of weeks. 


1. In regard to your general personal morale, have you been in:— 
GE) eie etm teris weni voasa [Eeey ictu! esate pene eorr trice s] 
High spirits Low spirits 
2. In regard to your general sense of accomplishment in your Peace 
Corps assignment, do you feel: — 
CN —e——— — Iiis scm ener wafers qe es m | 
Ineffective, futile Very effective 
3. If you were deciding over again whether to volunteer for the 
Peace Corps, would you:— 


(REO [usen oae aes coti ee ae tis; [ile bo oe n ma opa 


Definitely Definitely not 

volunteer for P.C. volunteer for P.C. 

4. If it were up to you now to choose your country of initial Peace 
Corps assignment, would you now:— 

GE) [own hese ner tice oce mee tasso ] ics a ne eros anle duc ses ed 


Definitely 


Definitel t 
choose Ghana efinitely no 


choose Ghana 
5. In regard to your assignment of location and school within Ghana 


how do you feel? 


yoda definitely prefer 


Very well 
another school or location x 


satisfied ` 
6. In general, how has your state of health been in the past two weeks? 
(E) Jeg css acne d tere eee terii aas s |i Rise eani SUC vas des Rind 


Very poor Excellent 
(Please list any specific illnesses you have had in the past month: 
i Seis d MGR Iaia MDEA A EN HITE crece disais pegada ng aui dark e ) 


7. Do you often feel lonely? 


——— [ers gms dat collines 2 p v mel 
(+) eek feel lonely at all Very often feel lonely 


=) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(-) 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


8. How often do you think about life in the States? 


NU » aea aeu cutis S name pla e (+) 
Very often Hardly at all 
9. Is your classroom teaching:— 
EEJ dusssnce eos suere Sang reos dione seme en Uu eee | 03 
A source of great satisfaction A source of great frustration 
10. Do you feel:— 
VELIE ae crea rors aliai idus d ERI ORE E E e tmm sisi s | (3 
Highly valued Unappreciated by 
by your colleagues your colleagues 
i ll. When you think of America's part in world affairs, are you:— 
SHED A mazs comte suem siet dlleiyis vec o xarats (qure ERG 10e DE E (=) 
Highly satisfied with it Highly critical of it 
12. When you think of American life and ways of doing things, are 
you:— 
LI1I—— — ETE E (3) 
: Highly satisfied with it Highly critical of it 


ed did not return all three questionnaires does not reveal obvious 
ases resulting from the self-selection. 
b Responses to the twelve items on the questionnaire were scored 
oe the "X" on each 180 mm (7.1 inch) graphic scale to 2 
re, tage of the distance toward the positive end, so that 100 
ene a “perfect” score and 50 the supposed neutral point.* 
Sho: (+) and (—) indicating directionality at each end of the scales 
wn in Table 1 did not of course appear on the scales completed 
Y the volunteers. 


Results and Discussion 


C 
luster Analysis of Morale 


W pue 
IR first subjected to cluster analysis, employing the facilities 


* p 2 è "T i f the fom, 

th ecause of rographical inaccuracies in the preparation © 

t length of the Ee ead from 177 to 182 mm. and the mid-point mark wae 

P centered, On the assumption that the volunteer used as a A Hio 

len nce the side of the scale on which he placed his ^X," we dou S DE 

of this side to obtain the value for otal length used in comp : 
es. 
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while the second administration shows only two. The äpparenty 
distinctive structure for the second administration seems id a 
primarily an artifactual result of the arbitrary criteria used to a 
clusters, as subsequent factor analysis did not confirm it. Similari E 
between cluster structure for the first and third ene cn 
spite of the substantially different conditions under which the vo e 
teers completed the questionnaires on these two occasions) are s 
greater interest. We turn to a brief examination of the content 
the clusters that appear in both instances. 

In each case, the first cluster is defined by items 1, 2, 9, and 10, 
which would appear to reflect general morale with especial emphasis 
on job satisfaction in the teaching role. The second cluster in both 
cases is defined by items 11 and 12, concerning views of American 
foreign policy and the American way of life. These items have in- 
trinsic interest, but seem to be quite unrelated to responses on the 
rest of the questionnaire, and are therefore hardly to be interpreted as 
components of morale. Another cluster that appears on both occasions 
is defined by items 4 and 5, reflecting satisfaction specific to the 
volunteer’s location of assignment. A fourth cluster of interest is 
defined by items 1, 3, and 6 in the first administration, and items 1 
and 6 in the third. This would appear to reflect general morale with 
an emphasis on physical well-being. The fifth cluster, respectively 
defined by items 2, 7, and 8, and by items 2 and 8, is not open to 
any obvious interpretation. 

In summary, the cluster analysis indicates that this questionnaire 
may be measuring at least three distinguishable aspects of morale: 
Job satisfaction, physical well-being, and satisfaction with location. 
Because we needed to derive a single score to represent a general 
morale factor and the results of the cluster analysis suggested that it 


would be feasible to do so, we decided to proceed with a different 
kind of analysis. 


Principal Components Factor Analysis of Morale 


We next carried out separate Principal Components factor analy- 
ses for the matrices of item intercorrelations resulting from each of the 
three administrations. Table 3 shows for each administration the 
communalities and the unrotated and rotated factor loadings for each 
item on the first factor. Five factors emerged for each administration 
supporting our supposition that the difference in cluster pattern that 
appeared in the second administration. was largely artifactual. For 
each administration, the second factor was essentially the same as <i 
emerging from the Cluster Analysis, heavily weighted for items de 
and 12 concerning orientation to the United States—and for E. 
else. The third, fourth, and fifth factors had highly variable ^ 
loadings across administrations and were not readily interpretable- 
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turning to the first factor as shown in Table 3, note that the 
tet are E um stable across administrations. When the item y 
ings are rank ordered for each administration and Spearman's ee 
is computed, the results indicate factor similarity between pairs E 
occasions as follows: 1 vs. 2, p = .87; 1 vs, 3, p — 78; 2 vs. 3, p — TT. 


TABLE 3 
LOADINGS ON FACTOR I, PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Unrotated Rotated 
First Second Third First Second Third 
Item Admin. Admin. Admin. Admin. Admin. Admin. 
1. Morale .82 74 74 .87 .64 71 
2. Accomplishment .74 81 .78 Eyal 82 ‘79 
3. Volunteer Again? ES .53 .59 52 40 55 
4, Choose Ghana? 51 .59 .59 .57 .53 .59 
5. Like School? .66 54 SI .73 72 61 
6. Health 25 .56 .03 32 Al .01 
7. Loneliness 50 58 26 27 63 25 
8. Think of U.S.? 31 —.10 .06 07 —.01 .02 
9. Like Teaching? .66 44 ATL 54 48 72 
10. Regard by Colleagues .73 .63 83 68 67 84 
11. Satisfaction with U.S, 
in World Affairs —.25 37 6 .02 —.05 .04 
12. Satisfaction with 
American Way 
of Life —17 49 .08 16 42 —.03 
Proportion of Communality 
30 31 .29 


There is thus considerable Support for our assumption that the ques- 


tionnaire measures essentially the same principal factor on the three 
occasions. 


Items 1, 2, and 10 ap 


5 Factor scores are computed as summed standard scores for each individual 
in which each item score is weighted according to its factor loading. Thus, 
the general morale factor, each volunteer receives for each administration 
the questionnaire a single score based on his responses to all twelve items. 
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TABLE 4 
INTERCORRELATIONS AND STANDARD DERIVATIONS 
ron Irems 1, 2 AND 10 


Item 1 2 10 
First Administration 
T — .48 .58 
2 AS — 55 
10 58 55 — 
S.D. 15.7 14.6 17.1 
Second. Administration 
1 = St 32 
2 57 — 58 
10 32 58 = 
S.D. 20.2 149 17.0 
Third. Administration 
1 — 52 48 
2 52 — 67 
10 AS .67 — 
S.D. 15.8 ISF 14.9 


Hum l: General Personal Morale 
tem 9: General Sense of Accomplishment in Peace Corps Assignment 


Item 10: Regard by Colleagues 


Level of Morale 


iu ving examined the correlational structure of our morale ques- 
morale ©” we tum to consider the overall level of the volunteers 
item d as indicated by their responses to it. Table 5 shows for each 
at p mean and standard deviation for each administration. Note 
dan means fall in the upper half of the graphic rating scales, the 
he le of which permits interpretation in absolute terms. If one grant 
atispas some validity, the Volunteers would seem to be generally 
Tine d with their role as Peace Corps teachers in Ghana. Particularly 
asi; or thy are the means of 88.5, 84.9, and 88.7 in response to item 3, 
if hef whether the respondent would volunteer for the Peace Cori 
0 had it to decide over again. The lowest means (respective y 52. s 
the Suma 52.7) are for item 8, “How often do you think about life m 
tates?”, which after the first administration does not load at à 


E © general morale factor. j 
id the volunteers’ general level of morale change significantly 
administrations? We were not able to use the factor mete 
S analysis, since they are based on somewhat different sc: e 
Ch administration. We therefore employed for the purpose 

ea he scores on items 1, 2, and 10, the three items, as d 
Mor, ie noted, that were most consistently loaded for the £ xis 

ale factor, An F test showed no significant differences in OV 


Si 


acro 
S; 
f S 
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TABLE 5 
Irem STATISTICS 
Scores expressed as percentage of distance toward top of scale 


Mean Standard Deviation 

First Second Third First Second Third 

Item Admin. Admin. Admin. Admin. Admin. Admin. 

1. Morale 76.7 72.1 72.6 15.7 20.2 15.8 

2. Accomplishment 67.3 65.1 69.7 14.6 14.9 15.7 

3. Volunteer Again? 88.5 84.9 88.7 15.4 16.9 12.4 

4. Choose Ghana? 67.7 63.3 68.1 20.9 18.9 19.4 

5. Like School? 714 70.8 76.2 27.1 24.8 23.3 

6. Health 78.4 72.6 75.2 22.5 23.5 24.8 

7. Loneliness 68.0 64.8 68.4 20.8 20.0 21.2 

8. Think of U.S.? 52.2 53.0 52.7 20.4 22.1 23.1 

9. Like Teaching? 67.7 64.7 74.7 17.3 16.8 14.8 

10. Regard by Colleagues 66.1 68.7 71.9 17.1 17.0 14.9 
11. Satisfaction with U.S. 


in World Affairs 55.1 54.8 60.8 
Satisfaction with 
American Way 


of Life 63.9 65.7 65.8 18.2 16.9 19.3 


16.6 17.6 18.0 


m 
to 


level of morale for the three administrations, and no appreciable 
trend was apparent from inspection of the means. 


Relationship of Morale and Rated Effectiveness to Other Variables 


Our main interest in this report is in the relationship between 
Scores on the general morale factor and selected features of the 
volunteers personal backgrounds, preparation, and teaching situations. 
Accordingly, the 41 respondents for whom we had full data were 
partitioned into subgroups, and analyses of variance computed with 
respect to the factor scores for general morale on each administration 
of the questionnaire. 

We also had available scores representing the overall rated effec- 
tiveness of each volunteer as of the end of the first year of duty, which 
we analyzed in the same fashion, These scores are the sum of three 
five-point ratings of “Overall Evaluation” on the standard Peace 
Corps form, Rating Scale for Overseas Performance, completed in 
full independence by the Peace Corps Representative in Ghana an 

by his Deputy, and on a joint basis by the two members of the 
research staff each of whom had conducted feld interviews with 
roughly half of the volunteers. The field interviewers’ joint ratingi 
were made before transcripts of the interviews had been read vene 
analyzed, without knowledge of the ratings made by the Peace Corp 
administrative staff. However, the Peace Corps staff had obviously 
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exchanged information and impressions about the volunteers in the 
course of the year, and had also shared impressions with the field 
interviewers. 

A word is in order about these first-year criterion ratings. The 
Peace Corps form on which the ratings of Overall Evaluation were 
made also contains rating scales for Job Competence, Emotional 
Maturity, and Relationships with Other Volunteers, Counterparts, and 
Nationals. When the ratings (summed across raters) on each of these 
subscales were correlated with the score for Overall Evaluation for 
the 50 volunteers for whom the full set of ratings were available, 
coefficients ranging from .85 to .94 were obtained; the correlation 
between a total score for the five subscales (again summed across 
raters) and Overall Evaluation was .97. The reliability of the score 
for Overall Evaluation based on three sets of independent ratings 
was computed as .87, probably a low estimate in view of the cor- 
relation just noted with the sum of the subscales. When corrected 
for attenuation, values consistently in excess of 1.00 were obtained 
for the correlation of the separate subscales with Overall Evaluation. 
It seems clear that for these raters, the score for Overall Evaluation 
exhausts the information to be obtained from the year-end ratings; 
TR oara were not able to discriminate successfully among the sub- 
cales, 

We are therefore justified in using the combined independent 
ratings on Overall Evaluation as the best available estimate of the 
general effectiveness of each volunteer at the end of his first year of 
Service. With three ratings summed on the five-point scale, possible 
Scores range from 3 (low effectiveness) to 15 (high effectiveness). 

We may now answer a question raised at the outset, concerning 
the relationship between self-reported morale and judged effective- 
hess among the 41 volunteers on whom our analysis of the morale 
data is based. Our findings are consistent with the negative results 
for job satisfaction and productivity characteristic of industrial studies. 
When we add together for each volunteer the first factor morale 
Scores that he obtained on the three administrations of the question- 


of his first year of Peace Corps teaching, and correlate the resulting 
Sums with the effectiveness Scores based on the Overall Evaluation 
ratings, an inconsequential value of .14 is obtained. In the present 
data, then, morale and effectiveness are essentially independent. We 
Will therefore be in a better position to appraise the practical, an 
perhaps the theoretical, significance of the ensuing analyses of factors 
relating to morale if we view them jointly with the par 
With respect to rated effectiveness. 

These analyses are presented in Table 6, the left han 
which lists the categories among which the 41 volunteers 


d portion of 
were parti- 
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i variable, and shows for each subgroup the mean 
ps 2 — obtained for each administration and the = 
ing values of F. The factor scores are transformed by the E a dens 
program to have a mean of 500 and a standard deviation of 100, m E 
higher scores indicating higher morale. The right hand panels of th 
table give the mean overall effectiveness scores for each Y 
with corresponding values of F. The statistical significance of dif- 
ferences among subgroup means for both sets of data may be ap- 
praised from the two columns at the right, which indicate the values 
of F respectively required for probability levels of .05 and .01. 

Sex. There is a slight but consistent tendency for men to score 
more highly on self-reported morale, and to receive higher ratings of 
effectiveness, than women, but the differences are minor and none of 
them approaches statistical significance. 

Age. The youngest group is consistently lowest on self-reported 
morale, and on two of the three administrations the oldest group is 
highest, but the differences fall short of significance. In regard to 
effectiveness, application of the F test shows a divergence among the 
subgroup means that is significant at the .05 level. The small older 
group receives the highest ratings, but the youngest group is not 
rated lowest. By a Scheffé test, the only significant difference between 
the subgroup means is that for the oldest vs. the intermediate in age. 

Religious Background. A consistent ranking of self-reported 
morale appears in the table, Protestants scoring lowest, Catholics inter- 
mediate, and Jews highest. For the third administration of the ques- 
tionnaire, this set of differences is significant. A’ Scheffé test localizes 
this significant difference in the largest range, that between Protestants 
and Jews. Religious background is not significantly associated with 
ratings of effectiveness; while the differences are small, it may be 
noted that the small Jewish subgroup, highest in self-reported morale, 
is rated slightly lower than the others in effectiveness, 

Type of Undergraduate College Attended. We classified the 
volunteers as to whether, as undergraduates, they had attended an 
“Ivy League” college or similar institution with high academic an 
social standards, a teachers’ college (or former teachers’ college re- 
cently broadened to liberal arts Standing), or some other type © 
institution (mostly state universities and denominational colleges): 
On this basis there were no significant differences in morale scores» 
but the small subgroup of graduates of teachers’ colleges are rate 

lower in effectiveness than either of the other groups, differences 
respectively significant at the .01 and .05 levels by the Scheffé test 
The overall differences are significant by F test at the .01 level. v" 

Teaching Experience. A perhaps surprising and potentially ae 
portant finding is that, for the present group of volunteers ae e 
in Ghana, previous teaching experience makes no evident differe 
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; rall effectiveness. 
IET Dex doceo err. 
m nnde HE pg handicap in the initial phase of their assign- 
yi eae handicap if it existed was apparently one to be quickly 
ae ee Our impression is that under the conditions of the ere 
asignen fum pe of per ama greatly outweigh 

eaching experience as such. 
mae i This factor was included because the age of : 
school in Ghana carries with it several other presumably pipe 
characteristics. The new school, for instance, will have only the is d 
forms, and is likely to have less capable students than an establis wie 
school. We were somewhat surprised to find no significant difference 
in either morale or effectiveness scores. 

Location of School. We grouped the schools to which the volun- 
teers were assigned according to whether they were located in one 
of the major cities (Accra or Kumasi; schools in the immediate en- 
virons of a city were counted as in it), in a predominantly rural or 
"bush" setting (or if near a town, one that is relatively isolated and 
short on Western-style amenities) and all others, mostly schools near 
provincial towns in the populous Eastern Region. By F test, the 
relation of school location to morale was significant (.05) on the first 
two administrations, and all but significant on the third. Inspection of 
the means locates the major difference between the lower morale 
teachers in city assignments and the others. On the first administration, 
the difference between the city teachers and both other groups was 
significant (.05 by Scheffé test); on the second the city teachers differed 
significantly only from the group with rural assignments. ) 

Since we had formed a Strong impression from our interviews 
that morale was higher among volunteers assigned to rural schools 
than in cities, these findings enhance our confidence in the validity © 
the present questionnaire. The finding is doubtless compounded © 
a variety of ingredients: among them, the fact that some of the city 
assignments are to day schools where the teacher has less oppor- 
tunity for contact with students outside of the classroom, and may live 
in greater social isolation than the volunteer who is quartered on ja 

rural school compound; the closer correspondence of the rural assig? 
ments to "Peace Corps-like" conditions; and a possibly greater sense ; 
opportunity in the rural setting to make a discernible differen 
through one’s individual efforts. " 
No differences in ratings of volunteer effectiveness were ass 
; with the location of the school. r 
mco Matter Taught. Here teachers of science and mathemati 
are compared with all others, who were variously teaching m ry; 
language and literature, geography, French, world and African his feld 
Latin, and (in one ironic case in the far “bush”) Greek. Our 


var 
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impressions from interviewing led to the expectation that science 
teachers should have higher morale, as a result of teaching a concrete, 
practical subject and being able to work with demonstrations that 
capture student interest. Many of the volunteers teaching “liberal 
Se subjects also voiced in the interviews their frustration at having 
mr well-entrenched habits of rote memorization perhaps more 
—34 counteracted in the sciences than in the humanities. The 
ien however, show no difference between the groups in morale 
in The finding that the science teachers scored significantly higher 
llama raises some question about whether raters biases 
— aing the usefulness of subject matter may be operating here. 
ums the challenge to improvise scientific demonstrations n the 
bem absence of adequate equipment resulted, with some of the 
lis ce teachers, in displays of ingenuity of a sort that may have been 
s readily visible in the case of the others. 
A M eee Level. There were no apparent differences in morale or 
fee mns ratings between volunteers assigned to teach only in the 
mi hi orms, and those teaching at a higher level, though the latter 
o [5 perhaps have been expected to show higher morale because 
je greater use of their competence in the subject matter. 
"m Aloneness.” Under this rubric we consider differences in schools 
of P i iin with respect to the presence or absence on the faculty 
it rely volunteers and of other “Europeans (including Americans 
also the Peace Corps). Those in which both are represented are 
ie igs larger, well established schools. Of possible interest here 
ste of having a relatively large non-Ghanaian group on a 
“ae aculty (at the extreme, one school had assigned to it five 
ngli ud who joined a faculty also including an American and E 
isolate qam), as well as the challenges and potential frustrations [o 
mora] assignment. At all events, no differences were found in either 
€ or effectiveness ratings from the present crude analysis. 

ea a Overall Psychiatric Rating. During the training period at Berkeley, 
volunteer had been separately interviewed by two psychiatrists, 


Ven i 1 s eos . B n t st 
ro); Psychiatrists in all participating in the interviews. The mo 
ipa E cond praisals consisted of 


th s 
re ratings of the predicted effectiveness 


Of a s; s 
given volunteer, each psychiatrist making his rating on 2 seven 


t scale in terms of a forced distribution for the sixteen or seven 
When the volunteers were 


i : t 
€d into three groups according to these summed ratings, their 


Moral 

© scores fall i k ord onding to e 

Predi res fall in a rank order corresp g j 

Bu dicted by the psychiatrists for two of the three simi 
erences among the groups are not significant, and there 
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relationship between the psychiatrists’ predictions and the ratings of 
: overseas. " 
MEC e Board Rating. At the end of training the Selection 
Board, comprised of psychologist, psychiatrist, physician, and pue 
training staff, consensually rated each of the volunteers whom i pi 
recommended for duty in Ghana, with respect to whether he fe Z 
the top quarter, middle half, or bottom quarter of the group - 
predicted effectiveness. As with the psychiatrists’ ratings, there is 


Combined Overall Effectiveness Rating. This is simply the rating 
of Overseas effectiveness employed in the foregoing analysis, which 15 
introduced in the table to show once more its negligible relationship 


to morale, and to indicate the range in mean ratings among high-rated, 
middle, low-rated subgroups. 


Concluding Remarks 


We have presented evidence, from repeated questionnaires ad- 
ministered to the first Chana Peace Corps group during the latter part 
of their first year of duty, for a stable principal factor in terms 0 
which the general morale of these volunteers can be measured. The 
specific items in the questionnaire that are 
factor suggest, in agreement with 


distinguishable components of morale linked to physical well-being 
and to satisfaction with location of assignment. In general, the mora 


Corps staff and by interviewers near the end of their first teaching ye 
Among several characteristics of the vounteers’ backgrou: 
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Pw ES and teaching situation that were examined, few turned 
ness 9 be significantly related to morale scores or year-end effective- 
cities ehe Volunteers assigned to schools in or near the major 
relati : rac lower morale than the others; assignment to schools in 
a R A isolated rural locations was if anything an advantage from 
and ry e standpoint. In regard to rated effectiveness, older volunteers 
hose assigned to teaching science or mathematics scored higher 
an the others, whereas graduates of teachers colleges scored lower. 
mor The practical implications of certain negative findings are perhaps 
€ important than any of these significant relationships. On the 
E hand, predicted effectiveness overseas, as rated by psychiatrists 
iua DE Praia interviews and by the Selection Board at the training 
Gone proved to be quite unrelated to the first-year ratings of 
sug avenes, although by the end of the teaching year there were 
to E stions of a slight, still insignificant trend for the predictive ratings 
ion d ssociated with morale. On the other hand, there was no indica- 
ex that whether or not the volunteer had had previous teaching 
Perience had any relationship to either morale or rated effectiveness. 
the m] the light of the intensive interviews that we conducted ie 
anal Olunteers near the end of their first year of service—still to be 
relent in detail—we would venture that these null relationships 
ard] features of the Peace Corps experience in Ghana that coul 
We Y have been anticipated at the time of selection and tamig 
and = the definite impression, for one thing, that whatever varien 
or fone ambivalent motivation the volunteer may have ha 
peri) re the Peace Corps (still to the fore during the pere 
ma almost invariably he was "captured," once overseas, byt he 
Pm: s of his teaching job, and developed such a strong commit- 
often t his job and school that his previous idiosyncratic motivation 
Peten "scame largely irrelevant. Given adequate subject-matter com- 
Bet hie which virtually every volunteer had) and time for him Fa 
leer sea legs,” to gain a footing at the front of his British-sty. 
is ‘nie classroom, he was likely to encounter sufficient og ^ 
is val ial missteps, sufficiently lenient standards of comparison, 
inge Ve possession of such personal qualities as patience, inven T : 
n 1 tty, initiative, and a sense of humor would have more © s 
in menged effectiveness than how long he had previously taught 
Tica, 
ha Neither the psychiatrists nor the Selection Board, moreover, could 
Co ig accurately just what stresses the volunteers were a 
of Tont, or how compatible their individually characteristic V ay 
: ost Bing stress were likely to be with effectiveness on 
ug probably they overestimated the stresses of living an a 
ed ana, and considerably underestimated the sustaining MPP ng 
rived from having a definite daily job to do in the encomp 
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unfamiliar institutional context of the residen vd 
Sem ptc Ren also underestimated Ghanian tolerance for d 
dividual quirks and peculiarities of behavior on the part of wy. 
While the Peace Corps assignment posed many challenges and ga a 
each volunteer ample opportunity to test the limits of his p 
tact, and ingenuity, it seems fair to say that for a neophyte tea: a 
a first teaching assignment in Ghana carried considerably more as i 
ance of success than could have been expected of such an assignm 
in the United States. "m 

The present report, based on data limited to the volunteers 


year in Ghana, may require revision or supplementation when the 
story of their full tour of du 


will allow us to move beyond the somew 


9 After completing interviews with the vo. 
duty, we would 


now give more emphasis to 
Ghana entailed for many of them, and to the t 
required. 


lunteers at the end of their tour o 
the real stresses that teaching ] 
oughness that their role frequently 


An Extension of the U-Curve Hypothesis 


John T. Gullahorn and Jeanne E. Gullahorn 


Introduction 


An American student in a French provincial university tearfully 
presented this rather disorganized report of her adjustment difficulties: 


. it did hurt to feel so alone where not a soul seemed to care if 
you lived or died. That came as a shock to a young new college grad- 
uate ,, , , The students in the university in my town were not friendly, 
but I know they were in other universities. Perhaps we at our university 
were exceptions, but all six of us were not entirely happy until we 
realized no one was going to care very much about us. As a result we 
stuck together and spoke English. . . - 


, Another American student who had recently returned to the 
United States described her readjustment problems as follows: 


I just can't seem to get adjusted back here. I just can't seem to settle 
down to work. I don’t know what it is, but once you've lived abroad 
I guess you can’t really come back. . . at least not if you're an artist... + 
Of course, I suppose eventually TIl be able to work this all out. . . . Td 
like to keep on doing some creative work here, but it's very hard for 
artists to get by in America. I guess it's obvious that I won't be able to 
stay in Missouri; there is just no place out here for artists. TIl have to 
move to New York, and that's so expensive, and there are big dis- 
advantages to living there, but really that's the only art center in the 


United States. 


"These cases illustrate some of the problems of alienation, anomie, 
and rejection frequently encountered in cross-cultural adjustment. 


Such reactions occur not only when a sojourner attempts to adjust to 
~ 
_ 1 Paper presented in part at the symposium on “Human Factors in Inter- 
National Development Programs—Problems of Overseas Adjustment,” at the 
Meetings of the American Psychological Association (St. Louis, Missouri, Sep- 
Kimber, 1962). We are grateful to the Program Evaluation Staff, Internation 
Educational Exchange Service, U.S. Department of State for sponsoring our 
interview and questionnaire study of 400 ‘American students in France (1956) 
as well as our interview and questionnaire studies (1958 and 1960a) of 5,300 
American Fulbright and Smith-Mundt grantees whose awar l 
areas of the World. We also appreciate the funds for additional data analysis 
Provided by the Office of International Programs, Michigan State University. 
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an alien social system; they also recur with varying intensities when 
the sojourners return to their home environments. In looking at the 
total exchange experience, therefore, we may speak of a W-curve 
rather than a U-shaped curve to characterize the temporal patterning 
in individual reactions to foreign settings and subsequently to their 
home cultures. Let us first look at adjustment in an alien social system. 


Adjustment in an Alien Social System 


During the last decade many researchers have recorded the adjust- 
ment process of foreign students in their host cultures (Lysgaard, 


Coelho, 1958; Sewell and Davidsen, 1961). Initially the sojourners 
report feelings of elation and optimism associated with positive ex- 


negative attitudes regarding the host culture. If 
1 r s - If they are able to 
resolve the difficulties encountered during this es phase of the 


rocess may be interpreted as à 
eyen n adult socialization oocurings under con dikon where on 
ect ro ae varying degrees of facilitation and interference in 
solouraeen | g context. As a consequence of previous socialization 

ie ers eam value orientations which provide a framework for 
evaluating behavior in role interactions, The result is that when two 
members of a Particular social system are interacting each can antic- 
ipate the other's responses with sufficient accuracy so that his behavior 
is likely to elicit the results he desires (cf. Parsons’ discussion of double 
contingency, 1951). This complementarity of role expectations gen- 
erally becomes disturbed When an individual OWES from one socia 
system to another where differing value orientations and normative 
expectations are characteristic, 


Actually, much the same patterning in the adjustment process 


depth or duration of the depression in the U-curve may be trivial, 
but it probably exists. For the recently retired individual moving t° 
another sector of the country, the relocation process—physical an 
psychological—probably engenders the same intensity of response 
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often found in cross-cultural contact situations. As with socialization, 
so with learning and creative endeavor in general: When one is 
Seriously engaged in creative efforts or is deeply involved in a learn- 
ing experience of emotional significance, the U-curve appears. That 
is, there is initial excitement or elation over new ideas or skills; 
feelings of depression and perhaps decrement in output as one en- 
counters difficulties and complexities; and finally, a sense of satisfaction 
and perhaps even of personal growth if one emerges from the plateau 
and restructures the problem so he can work effectively. 
The cross-cultural sojourner in the new environment generally 
ehaves almost automatically in a manner compatible with his primary 
reference groups in his home culture. Thus at times he finds a lack of 
consensus between his own and his hosts expectations regarding 
appropriate role behavior. For example, one woman professor of 
economics reported the following dilemma in adjusting to her host 
University; 
There is no established position for women professors in the . . . uni- 
Versity where I taught. As a result my colleagues there did not know 
whether to treat me as a woman or as a professor. If I assumed all the 
Privileges of a professor it was likely to be considered presumptuous 
behavior for a woman. But if I assumed the role of the woman I felt 
sure it would result in their refusal to accept my competence in my own 
Profession. 


Another American lecturer encountered an unexepected difference 
in role behavior in his host institution and found he had to change his 
‘sual practice of arriving early for class meetings: 

I started out early one day and my assistant, . . - grabbed me by the 

arm and said, “You mustn't go early." I didn't undestand this and told 

him that I often did because I liked to write things on the blackboard 
and liked to chat with students. He said, “But don't you see what 
happens?" I told him, no I couldn't see that anything was happening. 

He said, “Well, if you come early, not a student may come into the 

classroom after you have entered.” It occurred to me that this was true. 

After I came in, not a single student did. They considered themselves 

late if they arrived after the professor, and so they would not enter, 

ecause to arrive late would be a mark of disrespect. Consequently, there 

the professor never went to class until fifteen minutes after the hour. 


Aside from variations in classroom behavior in different university 


al systems there is considerable variance in the degree of social 
Jations in different cul- 


ence, for example, one 


Soci 
is ee 
oe characteristic of faculty-student re 
mi In commenting on his overseas expen 

€rican professor noted, 


Another thing I did that proved extremely disturbing to the faculty was 
to invite the students to my home. . . . All in all, I think the faculty . . . 
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idered that the Americans have stil] remained rebels, and that the 
perde is aimed at the educational institutions. , , . 


ign students at American institutions are at first con- 

ie pac test by what they perceive to be the lack of deference 

ee Arucnilonm peers exhibit toward their professors. dent 

oo related to the issue of differing patterns of p reos 

relations is the general area of cultural divergences in de ames 

regarding the rights and obligations involved in friendship re inel 
ships (cf. Lewin, 1948). There is considerable variance across cu 


name relationships as wel] as in the introduction of a stranger ny 
? are differences in the degree of a 
timacy of friendship implied by such behavior. Thus in a camp 
i i erms of their norms of informality pr 
considering them forward and boorish. 


, 
Sel Hican's 
vitation to an Amea 
ong affective sentiments m 
friendship relationships as superficia 


in expectations may p 
relationships, According to our stud 


either completely platonic or completely sexual, The mM 

ractice of issing and petting—but Stopping at som i 

is considered dishonest and immoral. Tus 

i Consensus might resu]t if an Ameria 
© have her French date kiss her goo 


Some of the situ 
ing to their host cul 


EJ 


= 
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Correctly—as the indifference of French professors toward American 
Scholarly efforts is not likely to have a tranquilizing effect. 

A vexation for researchers in the natural sciences who are ac- 
Customed to the plethora of readily available equipment in American 
aboratories involves the discovery of the paucity of such facilities 
abroad, Furthermore, discovering that their lab assistants are not 
exactly imbued with the Protestant ethic and cannot appreciate the 
necessity to “hurry” in building what the grantee considers standard 
Squipment—all this puts a considerable strain on the goal-oriented 
researcher, 

Or, we might take the situation of the idealistic teacher who 
Ventures to a Far Eastern country expecting to make a contribution to 
the educational system only to find that he is expected to lecture from 
à set syllabus and that any deviation therefrom might jeopardize his 
students’ chances of passing national examinations. Certainly a so- 
Journer needs fortitude as well as ingenuity in discovering new means 
of achieving his objectives or formulating alternative goals which are 
realistic in terms of the situation confronting him. 

Aside from cultural differences in role expectations a more covert 
Source of potential misunderstanding among those involved in cross- 
Cultura] contact situations arises from the subtle expectations devel- 
Oped in the very process of learning a particular language. In the 
apanese language, for example, the honorifics, syntax, and choice 
°F lexical items are clustered for use depending upon the relative 
Prestige of the interaction partners; consequently the language presents 

Uilt-in status cues for its users. Such cues are absent in the relatively 
egalitarian structure of the English language, a factor contributing to 
at Bennet sociates (1958) characterize as “status-cue 
Confusion" rend Renew Ec in the United States. Thus the 
Yerba] cues occurring during a conversation with an American pro- 
“ssor may lead a Japanese student to feel he is receiving what he 
Perceives as peer treatment from someone he considers a superior 
Status Person. In the new cultural context, therefore, the Japanese 
so'umer can no longer depend largely upon language as an index of 
igs but must learn to discriminate cues from other behaviors of 

Osts, 

„Even in the area of non-verbal communication, opportunities for 
Interpretation are legion. There are marked differences across cul- 
p S Concerning such simple behavior as the spatial placement of 
EC ‘ners in normal social interaction. Hall has noted (1959), for 
pertible, that a Latin American cannot talk comfortably with another 

*son unless the interaction partners are close to the physical 


Aj mity that evokes either sexual or hostile feelings in the North 
Merican, 


Mis; 
tur 


With so many potential sources of confusion and frustration for 
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, i djust to an alien social system it is not 
= nie that dus Dass of iius is sometimes amen bos 
shel” E designate the psychological impact of the distortion z 
dd of familiar cues. Of course, individual personality cape 
amd for some of the variance in the severity and duration » Ae 
anomic period. In addition, however, data from the SSRC stu dibus 
foreign students in the United States suggest that there are cu For 
patternings in the defense mechanisms exhibited at this — eve 
example, Indian and Pakistani students tend to display hypersen "a 
hostility in responding to the ego threat inherent in their percep * 
of a derogatory American image of their homelands oe 
Bressler, 1956). Following Ichheiser's terminology, Coelho (1 d 
characterizes this reaction as the “mote-beam” mechanism of pror is 
tion wherein the Indian student who is asked, for example, about thi 

caste situation responds by attacking the American handling z 
Negroes. According to Bennett and associates (1958), Japanese jd 
dents, on the other hand, respond to situations of threat to the : 
national esteem by withdrawing—a reaction apparently consonan 
with their cultural norm of enryo, or reserve, Exploring further these 


A a 
nse mechanisms would be 4 


horn, 1962), Th 
image lists of int 


could then be tested with actual sub T 
While speculating about research possibilities, let us mention 
related topic. We have noted among American students in France ae 
among foreign students we have studied in this country that a d 
the crucial determinants of the Severity of culture shock faxes i » 
sojourner's flexibility of role behavior and his sensitivity in jan ate 
subtle sanctions and discriminating relevant cues for approp nat 
behavior. In terms of the familiar Riesman analogy, it appears voup 
an other-directed radar system attuned to the feedback of the er gd 
in which one is interacting would have functional survival value mter 
eh shifts from one cultural system to another. It would be an i 


feel they had previously accepted. Many, for example, 
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esting comparative study to see whether so-called market-oriented or 
other-directed individuals are able to adjust with less trauma to an 
aien cultural environment than are individuals with more tradition- 
: "e or inner-directed orientations. In addition, of course, one would 
he es to know how the persons in the host culture respond to repre- 
^ dm of these value types. In effect, this would be a study of an 
ndividual’s behavioral skill in a multiple-reference-group situation. 
meh Sa criteria and tests to operationalize the relevant concepts 
ould in itself constitute a methodological contribution. 

In addition, we may note that the problems encountered by the 
Cross-cultural sojourner are those of marked cognitive reorientation, 
involving changes in feelings as well as overt behavior. For many 
Hee industry has been experimenting with such a retraining of 
a eme normal persons in stressful situations. Various labels are 
Ep ed to this endeavor, such as sensitivity training or human rela- 
simil in industry. It would appear to be worth experimenting with a 

ar approach and to set up a training program for sojourners to 


e t 
cated as a part of a research project such as that suggested 
e; 


Post-Return Adjustment Problems 


ma a consequence of the resocialization experience in the alien 
patiba ete a sojourner tends to acquire expectation patterns com- 
[s e with his new social system. Indeed, if his interactions within 
iso ni society are particularly gratifying he may identify rather 
ty p y with the new group. The result, of course, is that the sojourner 
ae finds himself out of phase with his home culture on his 
Tn. Our interview data concerning the experience of returned 
mein grantees indicate that they undergo a reacculturation process 
pee home environments similar to that experienced abroad (Gulla- 
n tea Gullahorn, 1958). Our data here are cross-sectional, base“ 
eu, views with different individuals at different periods after their 
Contro] ether research involving a longitudinal survey or à ea 
detai] ed panel study such as Coelho's (1958) would add valuable 
to our rather impressionistic data. : 
e n Or most of the senior grantees—the professors and | et 
of tho diustment process was not particularly traumatic; the impie 
te lr original socialization was sufficiently strong that releaming E 
e ns of their home social systems was not difficult. Nonetheless, 
ha Y reported that their evaluations of certain situations and ago 
culne aged sufficiently as a result of i patia peld Fria 
Practices oe that they felt annoyed and irustrate y s 


e " * 
ngs of relative deprivation because 1n their home settings they 
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were not accorded the degree of respect they had come to — 
commensurate with their investments in their professorial sta and 
Others expressed nostalgia for the greater time for reflection im 
prolonged consultation with colleagues they had enjoyed in their an] 
universities. In particular, after experiencing the benefits of ks E 
from committee assignments in their host institutions, a num we 
professors expressed annoyance and regret at their home universi a 
committee obligations requiring them to concentrate precious time 
group maintenance functions rather than on creative profession 
pursuits. . n 
On the whole, however, faculty members who were fairly we 
established in their fields of work and in their university positions 
encountered relatively minor difficulties in readjusting to their home 
settings. Those who were able to become involved in creative wor 
immediately on return reported less intense feelings of isolation an 
alienation. 
the situation generally was different. Those 
who had not previously experienced a major geographic move, or more 
precisely a “psychological relocation,” seemed particularly likely t9 
d States. For these individuals, 
hat in many subtle ways their 


patterns of expectations and, indeed, some of their values had change 


found themselves” in 


vely, 
when his goals in life, his professio; 
talked about as being not really mas 


achieve creative accomplishments, 
n, and he himself are viewed an 
culine and not quite worthwhile? 


Aside from the artists, members of other minority groups in pos 
home culture also experienced serious feelings of relative deprivatio 
after their sojourns in more gratifying socia] settings. One Americ 
Negro, for example, commented: 


Being a member of a minority group, the experience abroad was unique 
in every respect. At the same time, it made for very difficult readjust- 


Se 
es 
Gp E — 
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ment to many aspects of “the American Way of Life” upon return. This 
latter statement is not meant as a criticism of the experience—merely 
an observation made more revealing because of the experience. I doubt 
that a suggestion here would be of consequence. 


The W-Curve 


_ Our description of the W-curve of acculturation and reaccultura- 
tion experiences involves a rather complex picture of variations in at 
least two variables which have long interested researchers in inter- 
group relations: interaction and sentiment. Important among the 
factors influencing the relationship between interaction and sentiment 
are the variables of proximity and similarity, characterized in the 
V ratie of Gestalt psychology as “unit-forming” factors in percep- 
ane Heider (1958) has noted that these factors may also be con- 
idered units for cognitive organization of social relationships; indeed, 
Xr reserchers have reported the importance of proximity in pro- 
G Ing opportunity for people to interact (Festinger, et al., 1950 and 
'ullahorn, 1952). In the case of the foreign scholar, of course, his 
travel award and presence in the alien society provide this oppor- 
i nity. The outcome of the proximity insofar as continued interaction 
and Positive sentiment are concerned depends largely on the factor 
$ Perceived similarity in what the interaction partners regard as 
alent areas of value orientation. 
He: Data from the involvement phases of the W-curve support 
Aeider’s generalization that both proximity and interaction frequency 
increase the effect of perceived similarity on sentiments—expecially 
si © effect of similarity or dissimilarity of attitudes and values. Given 
imilar attitudes, proximity and frequent interaction tend to increase 
e degree of positive sentiment. With slight dissimilarity of attitudes 
q, mutual assimilation seems to be produced, converting originally 
lisparate values into common values, resulting in an increase in post 
ia feelings, With strong dissimilarities, however, proximity an 
quent interaction are likely to result in a greater clarification of the 
perp Bences and in a conflictful sequence of interaction—followed, 
“haps, by mutual antipathy and dissociation. 
salie S similarity of task-related values and goals seems particularly 
wi nt for the generation of positive sentiments. And it is precisely 
cha: this area of relationships that even across cultures the values 
Tacterizing university social systems are generally congruent—for 
p Ple, dedication to one's profession and maintenance of certain 
in ro ards in scholarship and research. Thus despite many differences 
Een, € expectations, sojourners participating in educational exchanges 
i» rally have at least some context of similarity in values and norms 
Which to operate. Their expected activities--teaching, conducting 
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research, studying, participating in professional discussions and pro- 
fessional meetings—generally require frequent interaction with their 
hosts; however, the interactions usually are of such a nature as to 
maintain emphasis on a common task, whether it be focusing on the 
substantive content of a course or seeking the discovery of new 
knowledge. Ideally, this situation of proximity and frequent inter- 
action within a task-oriented context involving relative similarity in 
task-relevant values and norms should have salutary effects on the 
sentiment relationship of the interaction partners. Other aspects 0 
the status positions of educational exchangees are also likely to pro 
vide structural support to the development of professional interaction 
having positive consequences (Gullahorn and Gullahorn, 1960b). 
" on ues D Ame inus directly on adjustment processes, some 
are suggestive here (Gullahorn and Gulla- 


ent variables were reversed. That is, the struc 

i i à Tantees occupied in their host institu- 

tions requir & p in their host i 

the recie high frequency of interaction. To the extent tha 

of the ondas nun ae it led to an increased appreciation 
* een their o : pa ant 

thus increased positive sentiments wn and their hosts goals 


The correlation between the number 
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when it becomes convenient to do so, or when the cost of continuing 
them increases. Yet, grantees maintain their relationships after their 
return—and this implies cooperation of the host nationals in respond- 
ing to their communications, or perhaps in doing the most to main- 
tain them. In either event, we may consider continued contact one 
indicator of the significance of the relationships for the participants. 
Here it is of interest to note that significantly more of the satisfied 
grantees—as contrasted to the dissatisfied ones—have maintained con- 
tact with their host institutions abroad, have consulted on professional 
Matters with colleagues and students from abroad and helped them 
apply for grants to come to the United States for educational purposes, 
have referred American colleagues going overseas to their foreign 
Colleagues, and have arranged correspondence between American and 
foreign colleagues. All of these differences were significant at the .001 
level and beyond. 
_ From many viewpoints the opportunity for creative professional 
interaction has beneficial results. We found that in some cases a whole 
network of professional relationships across cultures resulted from a 
Single scholars award experiences. This facilitation of professional 
Communication is of tremendous significance to the advancement of 
nowledge, especially in view of the time-lag in publication of re- 
Search findings. There are other more far-reaching implications of this 
Increased communication among scholars in different countries. Once 
established, relationships based on mutual professional respect and 
Shared professional values and goals can lead to more sympathetic 
Personal communication and understanding among colleagues in dif- 
erent countries. Hopefully, the constructive interaction leads the 
Sojourners and their hosts to perceive each other as more similar in 
"Important areas and thus increases their tolerance and acceptance of 
ifferences in other areas. 
_ So far we have presented some evidence supporting our exten- 
ston of Heider’s generalization concerning the impact of relative simi- 
arity in values and goals on the relationship between interaction 
su duency and positive sentiment. Let us turn now to the situation of 
sate dissimilarities in values where proximity and frequent inter 
eu On clarify the divergences. As an illustration we might cite the 
se of a Mormon girl who lived with a bourgeois French family. 
cause of her religious beliefs she refused to drink wine with her 
go Den Her command of French was poor—which did not enhance 
Ommunication between her and the family—and she was unable to 
ake them understand that she was not rejecting French culture by 
= behavior, Trying to draw an analogy between her abstinence 
9m alcoholic beverages and Catholic abstinence from meat on Fri- 
aY was not effective inasmuch as food taboos are not strictly adhered 
Y many French Catholics. Thus this girl was unable to modify 
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their beliefs about what is appropriate mealtime behavior (and eating 
practices are particularly important to the French). The end result 
was a breaking off of the relationship and a mutual antipathy. 

As this case illustrates, a sojourner in the involvement phases of 
adjustment to a foreign culture or of readjustment at home frequently 
encounters situations of structural imbalance (Heider, 1958) or cog- 
nitive dissonance (Festinger, 1957). That is, he may find that people 
he had expected to like or to feel at home with actually hold strongly 
divergent values. Or, in response to the expectations of significant 
others in his environment and their manipulation of sanctions he may 
engage in role behavior that is at variance with his values. A relatively 


ex-sojourner may decide that the re- 
ncumbency exceed his costs—or the 
the anticipated rewards. In order to 


others, the sojourner or retu 


Nonetheless, the final resolution of the dissonance usually involves 2 
relative dominance of one of these patterns. From sevara] points 9 
view the change in sentiment is less salutary. Obviously if a sojourn” 
develops a strong antipathy toward his hosts, this will tend to produce 
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a similar reaction on their part, and a vicious circle of antagonistic 
feelings may emerge—a result contrary to an explicit goal of cross- 
cultural exchange programs. Similarly, if a returnee cannot learn to 
interpret his new attitudes and goals in a manner which does not 
imply they are superior, then not only is he likely to be isolated, but 
s fellow countrymen may justify their rejection of him by claiming 
that he’ was brainwashed by his experience abroad. Such conflictful 
interactions may prevent the individual from ever coming to terms 
With his environment and of realizing either his original goals or 
realistic alternatives. 
. Related to our discussion of the impact of strong dissimilarities 
in values are some data from our questionnaire concerning the rela- 
ae between grantees’ satisfaction with their award experiences 
Ses pom cultural dissimilarities in social structure. The evidence 
ó niy Speculative, however, since we do not have adequate means 
ranking different cultures along dimensions of value similarities. 
ee it is interesting to note that grantees sojourning in Europe 
ave ed to score higher on the Satisfaction Index than did those whose 
ard periods were spent in the Near and Middle East or in Latin 
ee where presumably they encountered greater communication 
Oblems and value dissonance. For example, about two thirds of the 
o who had been to the Near and Middle East agreed with the 
my Stionnaire item, “My host country did not make maximum use of 
those 2 and abilities,” while only slightly over one third of 
such sojourning in Europe or in Australia and New Zealand expressed 
an evalution. 
their he findings regarding the relatively greater dissatisfaction with 
coun award experiences among grantees to Near and Middle Eastern 
Thee suggest an important area for research by social scientists. 
Social is current interest in studies of the American university as a 
Wun Comparable research in academic institutions in other 
State ies would be helpful so that one would have more definitive 
in a Vents regarding the rights and obligations of a status incumbent 
erent university systems. For example, in a country characterized 
ar articularistic relationships, such as India, an American professor 
hel, Id he is expected to intercede for children of his friends i 
S P them win fellowships in America—even though their fields o 
chis, ave no relationship to his own. Individuals accustomed to the 
n €ment orientation and universalism characteristic of the Amert 
Pattern need to be apprised of such differences. $ 
the rel ere is a related research question suggested by E vp 
areas ee satisfaction of grantees sojourning in d ST Sti. 
a find; n the SSRC studies of foreign students in Lat ni o jua 
ture Ing of practical significance concerned varying degrees athe 
Shock exhibited by the nationality groups studied, sugg 
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that different sojourn periods might have optimum benefits l 
diverse groups. Similarly, it appears that Americans cae ear 
eriods of time to adjust to different cultural areas. Thus the : 
eater grant may be unrealistic in certain countries in € a 
the sojourners and his hosts’ achieving maximum proressiona ie 
well as other benefits. Indeed, the one-year term seems ar 
for most areas since even grantees reporting relatively mild accu w 
ration difficulties felt that they were just becoming really Hide 
the year's end approached. The frustration of interrupting their W for 
relationships and then having to renew others accounted in part 
the reacculturation difficulties, 

Probably few would argue with our belief that there are a 
important research problems concerning cross-cultural contact situ 
ations. We have tried to Suggest that a number of them focus aroun: 
patterns of adjustment both of the sojourner and of the returnee 
Clearer evidence of the relationship of the W-curve to other psycho 
logical processes would enhance our understanding of internation® 
educational exchange and perhaps of theory in social psychology. 

It would be helpful to have more specifications of cultural value 
dimensions as well as some means of calibrating them so that cross 


ent sojourners increase the probability d 
emselves from further interaction? Do at 
tend to bolster their own prejudices? Wi pri 
» is what Brewster Smith and others have bee 
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African Students in the United States 


Joseph Veroffi 


Introduction 


Prognosticators of future events should not minimize the potential 
impact of the fifteen hundred African students currently studying in 
this country. Among this group will be the political leaders, the tech- 
nicians and the teachers, the intellectual strength of many new coun- 
tries in Africa that have emerged recently from colonial chrysalises 
and found that they do not yet know how to fly. What these students 
take away with them about human knowledge, and perhaps even more 
important, about our country, can have major implications in the 
political alignments of the future. What these students take back t9 


among men. Conversely, the student back from America may enlist 
his countrymen only to political and economic expediency. He may 
bring home less of 4 regard 
by the perspectives of men wanting only economic well being. 
There is thus a responsibility we all shoulder: to make sure that 
back with them will enhance what We 


students enrolled today in institutions in the United States will b? 
the social leaders of their 
One of the ways we can look at the effect of American schooling 
on African students is to assess any changes in their attitudes occu 
ring in the course of their sojourn. Some understanding may be gaine» 
thus, as to what kind of leaders with what kind of images are return 
ing to Africa. This paper will describe and analyze some changes i 
attitudes observed in African students after a period of time in t 


country. 


1 Survey Research Center, The University of Michigan. 
48 
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Background and Method of Study 


y og: data for the present analysis are part of a study undertaken 
Dr dix pm Center at the University of Michigan, assisted 
nbarnistiomal 7] Research Center, and sponsored by the Institute of 
The pind qose. on a grant from the Johnson Foundation. 
cational dim aim of this study was to get a broad view of the edu- 
Comik : difficulties African students were facing in hopes that short- 
$ pin in governmental policies and policies of other groups could 
nh. punten, In the spring of 1961, a thousand African students— 
NMiresn Tw from countries south of the Sahara—returned a question- 
sents s is to the total African student population. This sample repre- 
addi E hirds of the total population, and is reasonably representative. 
itens s about two hundred African students were given a more 
casual] p personal interview. These students were selected fairly 
asé P o opteren certain strata of the African student population. 
students mpies appeared to be a good representation of the African 
naire on ns this country. From these two samples, the mailed question- 
View of arias of the student population, and the personal inter- 
Acquired (0) hundred, many facts about this student population were 
ents s and some important interpretations about the African stu- 
Te te cial adjustment were made. These facts and interpretations 
196 Ported in a recent monograph. (Davis, Hanson, and Burnor, 
M ome major conclusions are reported below. 
ied a eai students reported major financial problems that 
academi them to do outside work which might interfere with their 
ue to th endeavors. Many reported discriminations of various types 
their iq eir skin color. About a third of them were asked which of 
ey mecs about America had changed during their sojourn and 
This see that racial discrimination was worse than expected. 
it was f ing was as true for those Africans studying in the North as 
Suse xa those studying in the South. The survey did raise a con- 
tican issue about race relations, for it pointed out that many 
can Ne students reported a strain in their relationships with Ameri- 
ing ies ans But by and large, the impression one gains from read- 
Obtain: Survey is that the formal education that African students were 
by aq ue in this country was adequate and generally well handled 
Cloud pa strators: The survey suggests non-academic problems did 
. Proble: eir perspective on their experiences in this country. These 
both a included financial hardship and social discrimination from 
te and Negro populations. 


Addit: 
ditional Supporting Data 


Si i " 
undertal this report was written, a further analysi: 
aken which has bearing on the informal e 


s of the data was 
ducation African 
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students experience in the United States. It is this infans anges 
relevant to the ideologies the African student ta a 
tha t seeme iew of the importance of such ideological developments, 
pr ws e but to the world, it would be useful to look T 
aane a in values or attitudes that can occur among ge 
na they become exposed to aspects of our culture. Three p in " 
of potential attitude change suggest themselves. First, is bes 2s 
change in the way the African student looks at America eee 
America? Does he come to respond to different American qua sie 
Does he come to identify with American qualities or does he e 
to reject these for himself? Surely these questions eventually m p 
bear on the influence the student has in his country when he becom 
one of its leaders. ks 
Second, are there changes in the way the African student 100 à 
at his own country or at Africa as a whole? The difference betwen 
looking at one’s homeland from the inside out and from the outs! * 
in must be considerable in most instances. What are the special alte 
of looking from the outside in from the vantage point of America! " 
Finally, are there changes in personal achievement strivings s 
the African student that might influence the future direction us 
country will take? These are complex questions, and the analyse 
presented here offer only suggestive answers. j 
A possible way to use this Survey to explain changes that poit 
in African students was to compare those students that have bee 
here for a long time with those students who have recently arrivet: 
Such a comparison will, however, contain contaminating factors yen 
will interfere with clearcut interpretations of differences in the dat® 
ld therefore be considered as tentative. th 
Matched groups of students were set up differing only in lengi 
were in this country—those that had been pe 
for a long time (a year and a half)—and those who had been be 
less time. The groups hereafter will be referred to as the “new amy 
and the “oldtimers.” Matching of the groups was on the basis y 
country of origin, type of institution (that is, whether the college d 
university they were attending was a secular or non-secular ast 
whether it was large or small, and whether or not it was in the we 
or in the South); and type of secondary school background (wher 
the student attended a church school, a private school, or a gov iD 
ment-sponsored school). [Such matching helped to control for cs * 
variability that might exist in a comparison of new and late ane 
One other source of variation that might be in the compas » 
of new arrivals and oldtimers is that the latter group e. the 
higher educational attainment or aspiration, Zum aput je two 
educational attainment and the vocational bre y = they dif- 
groups, the oldtimers, and the new arrivals, indicated tha 
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fered little on these factors. The countries of origin of these groups 
may be of interest. There are two very large groups, one from Kenya 
$ East Africa, and one from Nigeria in West Africa. Another fairly 
arge contingent came from Ethiopia, Ghana, and Tanganyka. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF MATCHED SAMPLES COMING FROM VARIOUS 
ArRICAN COUNTRIES 


Percentage Represented 
in the Sample 


Country 
Ethiopia 12% 
Ghana s 
Kenya 29 
Liberia 4 
Nigeria 29 
Sudan T 
Tanganyika 8 
Sierra Leone 3 
100% 
(N = 245) 


mA is to follow are comparisons between pee epe 

ad S' attitudes toward America, toward Africa, their va = E € 

và ase, and their future perspective. Only males under irty 
ere considered in these comparisons. 


Changes in Images of America 


b All of the students were asked what about Americans they liked 
est and what about Americans they liked least. An examination © 
lé answers to these questions showed that what appears to some 

ricans as a strength in Americans can be interpreted as à weakness 

Y other Africans. The same thing appeared to some Africans as g0° 

: to other Africans as bad. What is referred to here are the modal 
E |a: character traits often noted by visitors to this country, saah 
I eaten outgoingness, American informality and genie 
lack Ould appear that at least one aspect of American a_i 
ee regard for rigid social rules—is a rude shock that nen 
as es upon arrival, but over time Very few Africans see this d 
to thins feature. In fact, it seems that in time many Africans wis 
tio, PPreciate this American quality. American informality is 


x as a weakness by more new arrivals sun ee di rn 
Oned as oint by many more oldtimers t 
a strong por y ) S of American oui 


dm 

ss However, another part of the syndrom 

Other ss American malleability (Americans 2 
er people feel comfortable without too much regar 


interest in making 
for absolute 
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nä i any Africans as a lack of spiritual guts and 
ed tes ade ba talk about the A a weakness 
rg one and insincerity and social dishonesty. Thirty per cent 
e pian den mentioned these characteristics as what is partly 
uber: with Americans, while only seventeen per cent of new arrivals 
wrong ie] them as faults. It is as if American outgoingness e 
e tette in some instances. Foreigners can easily be suspicious a 
it when in fact Americans are being sincere. In many instances, p 
ever, these traits also can really represent moral indecision or a pc 
lack of integrity on the part of some Americans. In any case i 
results in Tables 2 and 3 lead one to wonder whether even at 0 
institutions of higher learning other-directedness has been so over- 
valued that we present no models of integrity to our visitors. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF NEW ARRIVALS AND OLDTIMERS REPORTING INFORMALITY OF 
AMERICANS AS NEGATIVE AND Positive CHARACTERISTICS 


“Informality” 
as a positive as a negative 
characteristic characteristic 
of Americans of Americans 
New Arrivals 14% 13% 
(N = 245) 
Oldtimers 21% 5% 
(N = 245) 
ee 


TABLE 3 m 
ND OLDTIMERS REPORTING SOCIAL DISHONES 


ING MATERIALISTIC, NO SPIRITUAL VALUES) 
AS FAULTS OF AMERICANS 


PERCENTAGE OF New ARRIVALS A: 
(zvrocnisy, INSINCERITY, BEI 


New Arrivals Oldtimers 
(N — 245) (N = 245) 
17% 30% 


There are appraisals of Americans that do not seem to be pon 
ditioned by how long African students stay here. There are ting 
about Americans that are as apparent immediately as they B i 
years later: on the positive side, our friendliness and our industrion 
ness; and, on the negative side, our intolerance of cin eng p 
Negroes in this country. Such intolerance was mentioned by 
three per cent of African students, al 

We can only speculate about the possible effects on more Pa 

litical issues of these observed changes in the attitude of Afri z 
poli d Americans occurring during their stay in this aupü p. ge 
pestieulür example is especially challenging for the changes 
P 
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s . 
Us ape paradoxical: on the one hand the Africans become more 
in died = informality and simultaneously more suspicious of 
for fresh re ated tendency to sacrifice some personal convictions 
inet oh social ease. This can be a reflection of what may be a 
ayy nip of cultural contact. Knowledge and contact with a 
sonality" e "d increase understanding and sympathy for the "per- 
sophisticat E ue and at the same time bring about greater 
of the eh insight and thus, potential suspicion of the ' motivation 
d Et To speculate more concretely, one could imagine that 
ceivabl pace elueates leader of a new African state might con- 
unit in] S e suspicious of our motivations in setting up a Peace Corps 
acceptin 7 reds At the same time he might be very tolerant and 
for exa § of an individual Peace Corps member whose informality, 
xample, might otherwise offend the mores of his country. 


C š 
hanges in Images of Africa 


Seg ee the two hundred African students in the personal inter- 
in this co ideas of Africa did they think had changed while they were 
and the PA We then compared the responses of the new arrivals 
Way iacta timers, and uncovered a curious difference between the 
Ported s two groups responded to the question. We coded the re- 
Changed attitudes toward Africa into one of two poa 

jf- 


e fir 3 5 : 
rst category included changes in the direction of more d 


ferenti A 

i ; de obo 

ation amongst countries, perhaps indicating a greater sense O 
respondents who show 


nati à 
wi din m. The second category summarized 
in Caii gc in response to Africa; respondents in this group 
i seii of Africa as a whole and less of their country as being 
Should iei from it. An example of this category 35 people of Africa 
i eem harder." Among the oldtimers, forty per cent talk about 
Beneralizod © changes while only fifteen per cent talk about more 
per tere interest in Africa; while among the new arrivals, ten 
lk abo talk about differentiating changes and twenty-five per cent 
alim ut the generalizing changes. Although the increase in nation- 
among oldtimers may be attributable to the fact that some © 
became indepen' ent 
that m or, it may also be true 
in g uch of these differences are due merely to the fact of being 
fing Pi ien country like America. In talking to foreign students, I 
me report that they feel an initial defensiveness about their ow? 


ntr 
y nen they arrive, a defensiveness that leads them to 1 en 
initial’ ickly with foreigners at large rather than with America. Suc 
efensiveness can lead, during a short stay in this country, to 
: African 


Bre s f 
ions x interest in international cooperativeness among 
and Pan-Africanism. In time, though, increased 
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tion among foreign countries sets in, perhaps because these Africans 
have to learn to think as Nigerians, or Ghanese, or whatever when 
they return, and how they are different from other African students. 
People consistently question them about their country. ] 
There is another possible interpretation of why nationalism 
among Africans increases over time. As Africans or any foreign stu- 
dents, become acculturated to affluence in America, they probably 
learn to like it. The contrast with their own underdeveloped countries 
becomes sharper and they become more interested in economic de- 
velopment for their own countries. This interest may be a spur to 
nationalistic concerns. Some social theorists have pointed out that in 
most African nations the one binding feature of nationalism wou 
be economic well being, because a homogeneous national tradition 
is lacking in practically all of the countries of Africa. Other bases fot 
nationalism are difficult for Africans because so many have little con- 
tact with their own countrymen, other African nations, and the rest 
of the world. Because of this lack of contact, perhaps Africans first 
learn about nationalism only through intimate contact with a county 
well developed in chauvinism. A student abroad usually has such a? 
"maire and PME in contact with American culture perhaps 
eee ‘J ers mi but also a devotion to economic well being 
To th Sy strengthened here than they would in other countries: 
o those who think of Pan-African grouping as the most feasible 
political arrangement for the new African nations, these results may 
indicate that contact with America may not be beneficial. Table 


suggests long contact with America seems to promote nationalism 
rather than internationalism, 


PERCENTA Re TABLE 4 
vs oe odia IVALS AND OLDTIMERS REPORTING DISCRIMINATING 
: SENERALIZING CHANGES IN THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD AFRICA 


New Arrivals Oldtimers 
(N — 419) (N= 41) 
More Generalizingt 2 
More Discriminating 1 o 
No Change Reported 37% 30% 
NA 28% 15% 
Total 100% 100% 


e Small n based on personal interview. 
+ Examples: “I have developed Pan-African ideas,” 

“African nations should work together." 
ł Examples: "I have developed nationalistic ideas.” 

“I have learned about the other nations." 
The impression is created that Africans in contact with this dele 
ture become more firmly convinced that economic growth in 
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m. Secus will preserve them as nations. This belief is not with- 
raul Sue ence. It is certainly the underlying assumption of most 
The ea govemmentel policy toward underdeveloped countries. 
— rity of Americans would believe that the African nations 
people is p for themselves and for the rest of the world if their 
P mdi s e mobilized for a dedication to economie growth. Let 
Ses t at this basic economic value is not at odds with other basic 
iroad E African peoples espouse from their un-Western back- 
the ius Ko Westernize is to manipulate values. Let us contemplate 
id sew effects of such maneuvers very carefully before entering 
it is ally into cultural or economic development programs. Although 
s A to think of teaching underdeveloped countries an entire 
iach o peal and economic system, it is often difficult to realize that 
of th olesale indoctrination may play havoc with the social systems 
e African nations. 


C : 2 oe 
hanges in Achievement Motivation 


"-. us for the moment go along with the value that economic 
(Mech, oue be good for African countries. Recently McClelland 
in ie e and, 1961) has demonstrated that preceding economic growth 
Vite untries there is an increase in the level of achievement moti- 
put n in the society. His argument is that what sustains economic out- 
in he people—people who themselves are invested psychologically 

he whole enterprise of economic success. Such interest is thought 


t 
© be learned early in childhood for the most part, but there un- 
dult personal motivation through very 


one of the most striking services 


e , 
educators of students of underdeveloped countries may be able to 
nder is to inspire the emotional love of achievement. Indeed, Afri- 


Cans are impresse 
ut can we detect any change in their va 
». small analysis on the African survey suggests that African stu- 
hs s do indeed become more attuned to achievement interests as 
me Ba in their country. To a group of the students taking the 
ibo nal interview, there was administered a risk preference inventory, 
ently employed by O'Connor and Atkinson (O'Connor and Atkin- 
at th i that is theoretically 
e heart of the achievement motive—the preference to strive for 


Ossi | 
Possible goals, even though success is not guaranteed—a preference 
nal ingredient of the 


of successful Western 
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TABLE 5 
Items Usep FROM O’Connor’s ACHIEVEMENT Risk PREFERENCE SCALE 


uctions: " d 1 
"E questionnaire is composed of pairs of statements which may be de 


iptive of people. Your task is to choose the statement in each pair which is 
one descriptive of you. Suppose one of the choice were as follows: 
mort 


A. I like to read novels. 
B. Ilike to read biographies. 


You would choose the statement which is more true for you. If you aho 
read novels, but not biographies, you would circle “A.” If you like to m, Ex 
raphies and not novels, you would circle "B." In some cases you may fno r is 
both statements describe you. In others you will probably feel that neithe: 
descriptive. For example you may like to read both novels and biographies. 
this were the case, you would select the one which you like to read better. d 
the other hand you may like to read neither novels nor biographies. If this Meg: 
the case, you would select the one which you disliked to read less. The chore 4 
between statements will be difficult when both statements seem to be true (he 
you or when neither Statement seems to be true for you. Please consider e 
alternatives carefully and select the statement in each pair which is the mo 
characteristic of you. Answer all questions. Do not skip any. $ 

For each pair of statements, circle either A or B to indicate which of the tw’ 

statements is more true of you. 
p I admire great scientists,? 
I admire great writers, le 
I like social gatherings at which there are three or four other peop 
present. ° 
I like social gatherings at which there are many people present. 
I rather like giving reports before the class. 
I rather dislike giving reports before the class. iv- 
I like working on a problem when I have a fifty-fifty chance of so 
ing it. ing it 
I like working on a problem when I have a small chance of solving it 
I like my friends to be witty. 
I like my friends to be even-tempered. re 
When I am playing a game or participating in a sport, I am mO 
concerned with having fun than with winning. jn- 
When I am playing a game or participating in a sport, I am very 
tent on winning. 
I would like to write a novel. 
I would like to make a scientific discovery. vri i 
When I am reading a magazine and come across puzzles or quizz 
often stop to try them. izzes 1 
When I am reading a magazine and come across puzzles or qui 
rarely stop to try them. 
I become bored with tasks once I am sure I can do them. 
I enjoy tasks most when I am sure I can do them. 
like to be the best player among ten competitors. 

i d dislike to be the Pol player iam ten competitors. 


On 


2. 


10. 


2 
PP RP W pee W bebe pepe Rt» 


e Filler items. 


— 
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Ano Ry. obema on the African students suggests that this 
ipte r preference does validly reflect the behavior desired. 
P ei three countries with a large enough representation of 
the ri Ls risk preference to warrant comparisons between 
ideae nre qn Ghana, and Kenya. McClelland used as a 
electricity ee ae growth the rates of change ot Wiowatchour of 
countries, based o UN. igo Sheh massures far these Maru dus 
Ree Dupin n U. 5 gures, showed that although all countries 
level Ni 1g economically, Kenya is economically in a high growth 
tus] " at a moderately high growth level, and Ghana at a 
risk ra ower growth level. When we examined the achievement 
find ie erence scores for the students from these three countries, we 
ET students from Kenya have the highest achievement risk 
Tom Cha, BEOLES) those from Nigeria have moderate ones, and those 
etween ie have the lowest ones. Although not all the differences 
igeria ee a are significant, the achievement risk preferences 
Measured h ana and Kenya coincide with the economic growth 
ndings in x the electrical output in the respective countries. These 
vali ity fo T 6 are reported to indicate that there is evidence of 
ents sam r this achievement risk preference scale for African stu- 
ampled. 


PERCENT. TABLE 6 
AGE OF AFRICAN STUDENTS SHOWING Hicu 
Risk PREFERENCE FROM THOSE SELECTED COUNTRIES 
DirrenixG IN Economic GROWTH 
9o African Students 
showing high achieve- 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Index of Economic 


Country Growth! ment risk preference" 

cu 407 56% (N = 25) 
pene 2.54 37% (N = 40) 

Ghana 147 32% (N =25) 


1 
Baseg = capita kilowatt hr electrical output in 1950) 
N Economic Report on Africa.] 


Ba 
9n] one E on nearest median split. High ris 
ird of African students tested. 


k preference is close to containing 


i isk prefer- 
in achievement risk pre 
T ble 7 are 


tal The results in Ta an 
that clear cut, but in one major comparison that we made we 3 
e high achievement D$ 


r 

Prefer, ty per cent of the new arrivals hav : A 

tlin s Whereas sixty percent of the oldtimers do—nothing "^ 

ace nenificant, but at least some indication that there is 4 
tion to the achievement value in America. 


N 
ence „OW to get back to possible changes 


€ as 
Not 4, qe result of contact in this culture. 
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TABLE 7 
PERCENTAGE OF HicH Risk PREFERENCE Scores mx NEW ARRIV. 
AND OLDTIMERS (BY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY) erat 


New Arrivals! : 

higl cde " Oldtimers d 

Where studying: Janig po o. risk % high achievement risk 
i nce preference 

Northern colleges 43% (35 

Southern colleges aoe 52% (23) 
All colleges 40% (47 78% (09) 
BN 60% (32) 


1 For this analysis 

à 5, students w s 
duid in the ‘new en epee g ho were here exactly a year and a half were in- 
oldtimers. d reas in other comparisons they were considere 


An interesti ing i 
ment risk am enm wur Fh chi up the study of the achieve 
ining whethe 3 n students may be i exam- 
aruon hoe dci a students who ea sealer veut! 
risk orientations. Tho y have particularly high or low achieveme? 
and into business i eg ts who intend to go into political life 
xb preference. Fast ap ae frica are not those with high achievemen 
Those African e Meu "s with low achievement risk preference 
seem to be gravitating t n this country who have high risk preference 
Sciences. It is true «den teaching carcers, especially in the soci? 
siderable status. And it in most African countries teaching has CO” 
has not been sétionalieie, Dx be remembered that African leadership 
be well be that the cst for the most part tribal. And it mig? 
: n f 
v ruben rather than achieved je oo and political roles : 
ca may breed traditi l easily. Tradition-directed leade! 
gamble with any sort of ri ion-directed sons, those who may no 
vocative since the role e Nevertheless, I find these results p! 
ence should be accor dn where the greatest achievement risk pre er 
and political leadershi g s Western standards (that is the economic 
who seek either very p i zie, seem to attract unsuitable men—tho?* 
to the achievement iom gambles or very sure things in preferenc? 
(McCelland, 1961), re EE McClelland in The Achieving Society 
nessmen and diode sor rice results in studies on Turkish busy 
those with low Rülevetent been d attracted to business W^. 
. rests. It mi ta 
(eed E perm Sn roles ean Ad wo yd ther" 
ries develop, political li e less risk. : 
A > cal I tai? 
and business ventures may become | ife may become less unce! Tes 
become less risky then perhaps m ess of a gamble. As these p 
into them. ps men qualified to fill them may st 
There is another inter A 
4 pretation 
far ahead into the future. If it is t of these results—one tha 
in this country, who absorb hich that the African students uU 
d a high interest in achievement V? 


t looks 


gine 
jue’ 
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retu 
a i = enchers in their respective countries, then in years to 
teachers hi : y serve as the strongest impetus to economic growth. The 
eration to rs m achievement risk preference can teach the next gen- 
PA EUM this value. In the long run, it may be better for the 
the teachi ns to have those with high achievement risk preference in 
ching jobs. 


Pencen TABLE 8 
pose HICH ACHIEVEMENT Risk PREFERENCE AMONG THOSE AFRICAN 
TUDENTS INDICATING VARIOUS VOCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


Percentage high achievement 


N risk preference 
teachers (80) 54% 
Se ied (09) 22% 
eae (12) 17% 
Wie Service (26) 23% 
zn government ) 
gineerin 2 38% 
Mae (21) A 
a (18) 50% 
ther (20) 50% 
(lawyer, missionary, 
Sess amen) 
€ 
9nclusion 


e African students 


Fro 
Sojoun 5 an overview of the findings about thes e 
our influence, right 


Uning i 
n : f 
§ in this country we can be impressed by 


Or y 

s Vron : 

Cans; È African students do seem to change in their view of Amer- 

Sensit, ^Y Seem to become more tolerant of our informality and more 
t. African students 


ti 

ka T to any insincere outgoingness We exhibi c 

need as in their view of Africa: they seem to become more 2e 

ification ationalistic ideas and less involved in international iden- 

Sem to Ẹ Africans do change in their achievement orientations: they 
ng risks. 


j : 
€come more involved in taking challengi 
hether we have 


ti 7 é 
Promo od certainly not clear from these findings W. o 
Positive A devotion to international cooperation and a firm sepe fo 
a thi merican attitudes. However, when these students stu ying 


` 5 
eth to ane change in the ways indicated above, We should take 
future relation- 


Shin: UO see ys in 

Ds ww; what such changes might imply about ow i 

in 2l Africa and me mon fhents pt well. It is also not por 
E ents have served as sources of inspiration for the pe m 

in Piin that might hasten African economic developmen» ces 

$ this an uggestions from the data that African students ru ht 

Peathead ny have encouraged an achievement orientation tha 

African growth in the future. 
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Risk 


The : 
Reactions of Participants in a Foreign 
Specialists Seminar to Their 
American Experience 


Herbert C. Kelman 


with the assistance of Victoria Steinitz 


h 
Clalists Ro pamm of 1962 a Multi-National Communications Spe- 
$ airs, US E sponsored by the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
ersity, kan earan of State, was conducted at Brandeis Uni- 
uilt into the bur: beginning, à plan for a thorough evaluation was 
9n research esign of this Seminar. The conditions for such evalua- 
cu the in particularly favorable. First and foremost, initiative 
e the Sawin came from the directors of the Seminar themselves. 
i fin specific seal represented a new venture, they Were eager to 
i ture edam ormation that might contribute to the improvement 
tegra] part fe of this sort. They regarded the evaluation as an 
activities T Seminar, at least equal in importance to the pro- 
ational and iue Secondly, th 
mi intensiv ultural Affairs was intereste! 
gd to the research on exchange activities. 
SC, about pue of international exchange; they wanted to know 
ec able he specific aspects of such experiences 


an "Lorflel 5 
d about the possibilities for further improvements in proj- 
Brandeis University 


, since its 
more 


e 
Provided Were sponsoring. Thirdly, the project at 


Minis 
Centrale 


a : à 
Special opportunity for evaluation research. 


tion—; , 2 2 
d "s starting with the selection of participants—was 
han is usually the case. 


Dy lw 

re, e w i 

Reng d yd like to express our deep appreciation to Louis G. Cowan, 

e ommunication Research Center at Brandeis University, a 
r of the 


mi Orga; 
D ganthau, III, Associate Director of the Center and Directo 
i and their active 


Sup, Pr, Wi 

Ppor sv itl : 

a Eqs is pus their enthusiasm, their openness to new ideas, 

specja cational y would not have been possible. We are grateful to the Bureau 

Ben rally to Ki and Cultural Affairs for their financial support of the study; and 
al in nei d Cooper, the Bureau's Chief of Research Programs, 

diest in the project, his encouragement at eve stage, an 1 

tale this opportunity to 


acilita 
te the process. We would also like to 
Administrator repre 


of ^k Ro 
s 
ect; the other mem 


man 8 B. 
Y functi 
nctions she performed on this proj 
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This paper is an abbreviated version of a preliminary report on 
the evaluation that we prepared for the Bureau of Educational an 
Cultural Affairs? While our conclusions and recommendations are 
specific to the Seminar being evaluated, we try to point to problems 
that are germane to cultural and educational exchange programs in 
general. The report should be of interest to people involved in the 
organization and administration of various activities in the field © 
cross-national education and exchange. At the same time, we feel that 
such a report—despite its “applied” character—will be of interest to 
many social scientists. It illustrates one attempt to translate research 
findings into concrete policy recommendations. 


Description of the Seminar 


The participants in the Seminar included twenty-eight CO" 
munications specialists most of whom work in some aspect of broat” 
casting. They came from sixteen different countries: Australia, Jap? 
Philippines, Thailand, Cyprus, Iran, Israel, Ghana, Kenya, Niger! 
Southern Rhodesia, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, Yugoslavia, an f 
Jamaica. The countries were selected so that different degrees ° 
experience with television would be represented. Included were coun: 
as with extensive experience in television work, some which ha 
mur introduced television, and some in which television W25 ” 
bron uec EM A major focus in the Seminar was education? 
sehon] " les. iei bo were professionally concerned e 
een y or chi dren's programs. Most of these particip? 5 

within the broadcasting systems of their respective countrie”? 
but some were affiliated with the educational syst i AII told, abo" 
one third of the Semina DAR g a a d in te 
Amanona eta r members were directly involved ! 

; eld. Another third consisted of directors producers, 
editors of cultural programs, news broadcasts, or special feature’ 
Finally, a third group included general program directors £O" th 
broadcasting systems of their respective counties ind 

The participants spent four months in the United States. puring 
the first six weeks, they stayed at Brandeis University. Their activi a 
at thie po indiuded both professional seminars and academy 
sry Hh me mel pen a eres fine tae 

v in the United States. They Pr vith 
lectures and demonstrations of their work, and discussed Í T 


——— are 
research staff, as well as the Seminar staff; and—last but not least—the Pad 
ticipants in the Seminar, who graciously gave us many of their free hours 
their well-considered thoughts. 23 that 
2 Because of limitations of space, we have omitted some of the materi? p the 
appears to be unique to the Seminar being evaluated, as well as SOM? sonc" 
illustrative quotations. The sections containing our recommendations a? 
sions, however, have been left largely unchanged. 
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Semi - 
the tebe ne The academic seminars were led by members of 
society. In a ay and covered various aspects of American 
in, to speak ^ pw a number of prominent visitors were brought 
here were al o due group and participate in informal discussions. 
offices; and ea several field trips to broadcasting stations, newspaper 
made for the ucational facilities. Finally, some arrangements were 
own work. A Pria air to present to each other samples of their 
toughout tl en weeks at the University, the participants traveled 
ranged rie Be United States for two months. These trips were ar- 
ach trip i à ually to meet the special interests of each participant. 
of tpecill ncluded visits to broadcasting facilities, visits to other sites 
Interest hei d to the individual participant, and visits of. general 
uring th uen to acquaint him with America and American life. 
e last two weeks of their stay, the participants returned to 


he Us: 
niversi 3 s s s 
sity for a final series of academic and professional seminars. 


À uni 
m : : 
A ique feature of the Seminar was the procedure for selecting 


artici 
pants. The Director of the Seminar personally visited each of 


€ participati $ 
icipating countries. He consulted not only officials of the Ameri- 


can E 
mbass à i ; s 
assy, but also leading people in broadcasting, educational, 
some relevance to 


the governmental agencies in each country that had 
Ominatin, Spa On the basis of these consultations, à procedure or 
Cases the? emma. participants was set up in each country. In most 
üntry enean vigi were handled completely by nationals of the 
question, who had had the opportunity of discussing the 


Purp 
, Poses f : s 
Director of the Seminar and the criteria for selection with the 


Pur 
Pose of the Evaluation Study 


The . 
~ne evaluation has two major interrelated purposes. One is to 


tai 
n evi : x M 
idence on the effectiveness of the Seminar in achieving its 


Boals, 

Programs o goals, which are similar to the goals of other exchange 

te endis this type, can be summarized as follows: (1) to provide 

Mom Ipants with a professionally useful experience, yielding nev 

Tofes On, new ideas, and new contacts that can enhance their 
ication an 


Sio 

e na 

Xch, al work; (2) to open up channels of communi T 
in Amer 


ünge 
Fey Other etween the participants and their colleagues in 
turn , ^ Countries, which can be continued and developed after they 
ovide the participant 


Aum t - 
With Q9 their home countries; and (3) to pr 


first. 
Amend hand knowledge of American mass media, as W 


1, With respect to the 


ant: 

a: s 

ad itas complete and objective picture 
can life, including not only ac 
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problems, difficulties, and shortcomings. The hope was that the pi 
ticipants would leave with a fuller, richer, more detailed, and pei 
differentiated picture of American mass media and American ins 7 
tions, and that they would gain a more intimate understanding 
American society and of the way in which American mass m iiy 
into the general institutional structure and cultural patterns. I mee 
they would become more fully aware of the range of activities si 
points of view in American broadcasting and American life in qu 
But this does not mean that they would change their attitudes in a 
direction of an uncritical acceptance of American patterns and pro A 
dures. Such an outcome is neither a realistic expectation, nor ate 
desirable goal. Exchange programs can be considered successful if— 
addition to meeting the professional needs of the participants Me 
establishing better channels of communication—they help the pur 
pues to refine their view of those arcas of American society of conce 
to them. , 
In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the Seminar in achieving 
the above goals, the present study relies, in part, on the participan 


found the experience professionally, what effect it has had or is li a 
to have on their professional activities, and what changes in E: 


" . P 
views they feel it has produced, This kind of information can d 
obtained in the course of the Semi j 


el 
i customary settings. The present study does not ta 
entirely, however, on the participants’ own formulations for evalua e 
the Seminar. It also tries to establish wł 


jna! 

The second purpose of the evaluation is to examine the Sena 

itself in order to discover the specific features that were guo "— 

cessful, and those that created problems and difficulties. Such in would 
tion should be very useful for planning future seminars, an 


ined» 
-tajne 
provide some basis for deciding which features should be maint2/? 


D 
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era age and which need improvement. The best source of 
evaluat di for this purpose are the participants themselves, who can 
expectati ifferent arrangements and activities in the light of their own 
rom tl lons and needs. While relevant information can be obtained 
nd bung gpa retrospectively, it is especially important to 
le about their reactions while the Seminar is actually in progress. 
an ior t that they are evaluating are still fresh in their minds then, 
ions dá reactions are likely to be quite specific and concrete. Reac- 
to ou — while the Seminar is in progress can also be related 
r direct observations of the Seminar itself. i 
En t, the evaluation study was designed to answer two policy 
that it x s: (1) Was this Seminar successful in producing the effect 
Proced, vas intended to produce? ( 2) What specific arrangements and 
t lion are likely to enhance the effectiveness of this and similar 
reactions An analysis of the relationship between the participants 
em s] $ to different aspects of the Seminar and the effects it has P 
Pb aie be particularly instructive. The most useful conclusions o 
f the uation study are likely to refer not to the over-all successfulness 
arran I rogram, but to the effects of certain specific procedures Ei 
eee on certain kinds of participants, given their MW 
Breatest expectations. This kind of information is likely to be of the 
atchi relevance for future planning, since it can aid in the proper 
for q^ of participants and programs. It should provide some bases 
Progray lection of participants who can most benefit from E. ge 
useful to and for the development of programs that would be m 
To vis given kind of participant. — 
Pants’ y ne extent to which the study allows us to relate he p A 
"pact eactions to different aspects of the Seminar to our fin inge n 
inherent na attitude change, it can also partially overcome w : te 
Study q limitations. This limitation derives from the fact it a 
to Wher? essentially with a single case. We can only speculate 
b ie the strengtl k f this Seminar are unique 
e : gths and weaknesses © t ro a 
cha pd a tionlar situation or can be generalized to other, simi je i 
how Programs. By studying both the program and its i 2 
Which t, it is possible to learn something about the conditions hee! 
Not o Certain effects are achieved. This kind of information is 1° e a 
dev QD to th i i icular case, but also to the 
s elopm e evaluation of this particular » urge programs 
‘4 Bener], nt of propositions that might apply to exchang p 


esi 
8n of the Evaluation Study 


T F aluation 
dy , meet the purposes that have been dec P information 


Was desi B inf a s 
gned to yield two types of inform: y -ons to ib 
us participants’ role in the Seminar and their reaction 
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) 


obtained while the Seminar was actually in progress; and (2 
and 


ae Fries tes of the Seminar on the participants 
dem ie à cheng j : produced in their attitudes, obtained at various 
ponis, aee arly some months after the participants’ return to 
their home countries. The first type of informati : btaine 
through intensive interviews inquiring into th ation was soi 
to their experiences while they we B M e participants rea : 
: tu vhile they were taking place, and through 9 
servations of these experiences. TI B aj 
based on before- and af - The second type of information 
A 2 Ue atter-questionnair d - ]low-up 
interviews, administered to the partici es and detailed follov 
group. participants and an appropriate contro 
ntensive Interviews wi "v 
the Seminar. Whil with the Participants During the Cours? of 
‘ i e the Seminar was f Ee js 
interviewed intensively on four in progress, each participant V 
conducted within a few days separate occasions. (1) An interview 
trated on their reactions to da e the participants’ arrival conce 
expectations, and their initial to paratory phases of the Seminar, the! 
during the fifth week of the M iie vga (2) An interview conducte 
the University was drawing to a (i.e., just as the initial perio “4 
tions to the various parts of ack ose) focused on participants reac 
also inquired into new niet ie a at the University, 4° 
ke broadcasting and of aic ey might have gained of Ame 
paced in the field, during the ten general. (3) An interview a 
ocused on their experiences duri econd month of the travel perio : 
of these. This interview went ing their travels and their evaluation’ 
ones in raising questions Went into greater detail then the preceding 
I and American salen eue, ces reactions to Amerie 
interview conduct an patterns and institutions in genera’ 7 
d ed withi gener’. y 
departure from the he a few days before each participa? 2 
the Seminar and the lames 4 focused on over-all evaluation jj 
participants expectations for the PL sos in general and 0n pis 
experiences in the United Stat uture, particularly on the way pis 
situation back home. These Fas can be expected to enter jnto Ds 
formation on the participants r erviews, thus, provided detailed 7. 
a time when they were still Sese feelings, and impressions: re 
discussing. mersed in the experiences they we 
Observations of the Semi 
eminar i — P e 
direct impression of the progress aoe In order to ga!n HT 
activities offered, the different roles th e Seminar, the nature © and 
the kind of life they were leading. de ticipants were taking sed 
whatever opportunities for direct: ob ers of the research st? duri"? 
iversity ph t observation were available €"* d 
the University phases of the Seminar. Duri Y eriod 
f th d ar. During the first six-week P P 
most of the sche uled group sessions were obs 4 formally by í 
trained observer. These observations viel observer +O each 
ti aties om b | yielded running accounts O^ 
meeting, rating a number of dimensions of group behavior 
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atmosphere for each meeting, and weekly ratings for each individual 
on his behavior in the group along a number of dimensions. In addi- 
tion, both during the first six weeks and during the final two weeks 
pe University, informal observations were made of group meetings, 
Various other activities, and of the participants daily life. In order 
o get a fuller picture of the nature of the experiences to which the 
Participants were reacting, direct observations of the Seminar were 
vibplemented by interviews with staff members. These interviews 
ue information on what the staff was trying to accomplish and 
nat they felt was taking place. 
Gro Before and. After- Questionnaires to Participants and a Control 
u 


up. In the Spring of 1962, before the participants came i the 
~ hited States, they were asked to complete a questionnaire, a 
8 questions on the following topics: their perceptions of their own 
Professional roles, their views of the role of the broadcasting media in 
ig own countries and in the United States, and ( toa lesser a 
E Images of their own countries and of the United une At ls 
me time, a control group was set up, consisting of comp 


TO 5 3 
The deasting specialists in the countries M pe 
members of r sere all indivi 
of the control group were ? 
Necesga, the co group 


actual] 


as 

0 ternate participants; in other cases they were 7 “ee 
aE Director of the Seminar and considered by him to meet ? : 
es trol group Were sen 


a for icipati f the con 
the | 2 tOr participation. The members 0 iet 
em Us questionnaires as the participants, and twenty-three ano 
Ñ Pleted forms. In the Spring of 1963, the same questionnair ^ 

à d to the control group: y 


Som nce again to both the participants an l Do before 
th 


RUE the questionnaires filled out by the particip 
We will me to the United States with the ones t 
attit ill be able to see whether they mainfest any © 


OE DS 

» i f the participan 
to the €. Moreover, by comparing the responses O hand ore 
c 


n Tesponses of the controls, we will be able to “3 bens er d 
thers manifested by the participants can © act on ees 
M articipation in the Seminar and their visit to the 
ln oll àn to some extraneous factors. 

Ow-up Interviews with Participan M 
th p Interviews with i L ars 
Were oa Spring and Summer of 1963, intensive personal 


mber ° 
Song du i ;xpant and each mem ~.. 
Niro] cted with each particip s Du P dn 


i areas C 
iy the Countries, and explored further some of the à ; 
'espo, qL eStionnaires. They focused, in particula ^ out changes 
Qd n €nts' professional roles and activities, ther 


th wn 
e H 
Cir vis ed changes in the field of broadcasting d countries aN 
WS about changes in their images ° 
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the United States, their plans for the future, and their involvement 3? 
and plans for international exchanges and their views of the value i 
such exchanges. Thus, it was possible to see whether pane 
reported any significant changes in their activities, ideas, and ae 
after their return to their home countries. By conducting intervie“ 7 
with the members of the control group at the same time, it be 
possible to determine whether any changes observed in the pers 
pants can legitimately be attributed to their participation 1n s 
Seminar. In addition, the interviews with the participants themse'v Y 
specifically inquired into their own perceptions of the impact E. 
participation in the Seminar had had on their activities, ideas, a 
plans. They were also asked to discuss in retrospect the usefulne 
of the Seminar and of its various specific features. 


Limitations of the Present Report 


This report is based on a preliminary analysis of the first un À 
interviews conducted with the participants while they were in E 
United States. The analysis focused on the highlights of the a 
views and represents only a first approximation. A more detaile 
complete analysis of the interview data is now in progress. Moreov? 
data based on the direct observation of Seminar activities are broug? 
into this report only in a very informal way. the 
m sheep a to stress not only the preliminary nature of ort 
is baed. it ao Hid nature of the data on which this mee 
d of the Seminar, and not with the impact of the Seminar "i 

ny cnanges in attitude it produced. Some types of informat, 


evaluation of impact, were not and will n0" is 


d : : : ; 
personal and professional associates. Other information on iP, 


s se 
our research, but not covered in the p°} ta 
report—such as data from 


from the follow-up interviews and the before- and after-questionne 
Obviously, one cannot judge the value and š f the "ld 
inar on the basis of the reactions 
be a mistake, therefore, to view 
Seminar under study or of exchange activities in general. pasis 
The primary purpose of this report is to identify—on the ful 
of the participants’ reactions—some of the problems and succe ee 
features of the Seminar. The report wil] emphasize criticisms Pty 
by the participants. Even when such criticisms represent only ™? > pe 
oints of view, they may give some insight into problems that yes 
avoided and improvements that can be introduced. Of course 


D — ee, 
-——M— 
— —————— ——EnQ iQ M 
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of the Semi 
e siad 
valued iv cti that are criticized by some participants may be highly 
which parti hers. In such a case, however, it is important to know 
of Tes aum qe the criticism and for what reasons. This kind 
RE n be ex i i 
Participants and progra ee useful in the proper matching of 


One 
cannot in at a par 
ti fer, from the mere presence of criticisms, that par- 


ticipan 
twa $ S 
as generally dissatisfied with the Seminar. While statements of 


Satisfacti 
On : x 
n are always difficult to interpret, indications are that most 


Partici 
ants i ; 
pants in the Seminar were generally very satisfied, even though 


hey ma 

Ment, d have made specific criticisms and suggestions for improve 

viewed QE SQUAR it must be kept in mind that the participants 

9 find wa eminar as a pilot project and the evaluation as an attempt 
ys of improving future projects. They were, therefore, pre- 


lspos 
e 
d to offer criticisms. 


Parc; 
rtici i 
at th Pants’ Reactions to their Experiences 
3 € University 
TO ; 
fessional Activities 


A mai 

Profession 1 focus of the activities 
Sach of th seminars. Four professional seminars 
€sigmed 7 six weeks. During the first week, 
the © give participants general background 


Ew Structure and f - ^ s à 
p unction of American mass media, with speci 


hasi 

Q 1s 

Onte on the role of the broadcasting media within this wider 
s were conducted by 


Xt. d 
aaite E subsequent weeks, the seminar 
Pr ds. The OL of whom were outstanding people in their 
capers à Y aene included producers and writers of television 
Ors and ministrators of various broadcasting activities, and edu- 
on Seminars dealt wit officials concerned with educational media. 
ela c instru ealt with the uses of broadcasting media for various 
T ds of news ctional purposes, and with a variety of activities 1D the 
D ically, à hae documentaries, and cultural and dramatic programs: 
i With amar would come for a single day and spend sever 
The before 1 e participants, starting with a lectu 
ophi ia en and continuing with further discussio 
ities that usually described their ow? activities an 
^ Cases! ]- annie them, and presented samples o 
» the same topic extended over a two-day eriod and the 
for detailed observations 
E WI f these two-day sessions 
uet ng fala: activities of local organizations in the educational broad- 
Men Of numb could thus combine lectures and film showings W? 
bers ities, demonstrations, and discussions with various $ 
of the organizations. f 


at the University was a series of 
were scheduled for 


the seminars were 
information about 
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The participants were generally impressed with the level of the 
invited speakers and were pleased with the fact that outstanding 
individuals were brought in to discuss their work and present demon- 
strations. Fifteen of the participants spontaneously praised the pro 
fessional seminars for the high quality of the speakers and the number 
of experts included. There were no indications that the participants 
objected to the idea of having experts brought in, and of being expose 
to lectures, given information, and so on. Many participants apparen y 
found this consistent with their view of themselves as "learners." Even 
those participants, however, who did not view themselves primarily 
as learners—those, for example, who came from countries with 4 
highly developed television system-— seemed content with the fact that 
the seminars were structured as a learning experience for them 
Twelve participants specifically praised the seminars for the amount 
of information that was presented which, they felt, would help the 
in their own work by giving them new program or production ideas 

While most of the participants were satisfied with the gener? 
structure of the professional seminars and with the definition of the 
own roles within these seminars, there were some criticisms of the 
focus of the individual seminars and the way in which they M 
organized into a total program. The participants appreciated de 
visiting speakers, but there was also some feeling that there were 
too many of them, with not enough time for each, and not enous 
"uirtus A ip them. Eight participants criticized the professio" 

: T their repetitiveness—the fact that there were too mar? 
speakers or too much overlap between speakers. Thus, one partic 


ant indi l «ars 
Cer naia that he found most of the professional semin? 


oes but i : 
n 1 i" did go over the same ground. The individuals were gcn 
avy good, but there were just too many of them. One was subject to 


sit for an hour and a h " 
E alf to lis a : rom 4 
different personality, sten to the same speech but f 


Another participant said, in this connection: 


I think the planning was well done. 
but the things included in the cou 
have done with less of the t. 
I know, has advantages of 
that mind is already fatigu 
helped. 


The documentation was adequate: 
Tses were a bit too much. We coul 
alks. There was lots of repetition. Repetition: 
stamping impressions on one’s mind, but 

1ed, then it will be annoyed, rather than 


i ici i cult 
What a given participant considers repetitive depends on his parti? ws 
interests. Thus, a participant whose own work was in the area ° 
broadcasting told us: 


i ers 
I was impressed with the number and variety of speakers and lecture 
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althoug} 

TON ip thought there was a duplication of some of the... educational 
television programis: As soon as it had been established what educational 
ef m aa one almost anticipated everything else. I personally don’t 
bussibn. 1e instructional programs provide much material for dis- 


Five of : 
eroe partieipants criticized the seminars for a lack of depth and 
over-all vla hago Five felt there was a lack of continuity or 
ample, des Ü oF the professional seminars. One participant, for ex- 
umber of ; tis lack of continuity as directly related to the large 
invited speakers: 
percent of the material for the 


It is hard to get a coherent 
presentations. 


I thi 
nk w 
ian t had too many people; eighty 
System E eoe from visiting speakers. 
of knowledge or ideas from such a jumble of 


riticisms seems to be that the organ- 


nars—in terms of a long series O 
outside speakers—while in- 
erficial and less integrated 
ers had only a limite 
e content of previous 
atements about the 


«a : 
ization ey the gist of these c 
telatively the professional semi 
renty gae pendent presentations by 
a R made it a more sup 
of ning experience. Since most speak 
Sessions u time and did not know in detail th 

ackeround., tended to start out with general st 
ino ctiption bs context of their work, and then to proceed with a 
^s ductor nd a presentation of samples of their own activities. The 
Use o A statements thus tended to be somewhat repetitive be- 
pore detail 2 general nature. A number of participants preferred 
Sues and ed discussions of more limited areas, focusing on specific 
por Unity Nine ae problems. Moreover, there was only limited op- 
S me parti x the different presentations to build on each other, an 
Tet cipants felt that the information gathered from these dis 
ized framework. There 


pres es x 
Was entations did not add up to an organi : 
rial together, to point up 


lim; ships 
: Ships, and to provide integration. It should be noted that the 
of the depth of 


ations 
= i Be b Ves professional seminars in terms p 1 
pl, en to tl ney’ made possible were by no means of universa 
is ase witl he participants. Some participants, 
n h the opportunity of meeting a range 


Mount 


a TOadcact; " : 
hi Proagy casting, observing their personalities, and comparing their 
fo, Pants, h c field. Those pat- 
Son > However, whose primary focus W ers of content 
Mewha S particular way of organizin al seminars 
di Ses Sappointing. 
2 d 5 
Sig, "sion n reactions to the profess 
Dal inter epend, to a very-large exten 
ests. Thus, participants who work in 


as on matt 


ional seminars on the depth 


t, on their particular profes- 
a the area of instruc 
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tional broadcasting, may ask for more specificity and detail for those 
seminars that deal with instructional television, but may consider 
other seminars unduly repetitive. On the other hand, participants who 
work in news broadcasting may consider seminars dealing with in- 
structional television needlessly detailed and time-consuming. In short, 
participants seem to like detailed and specific seminars in their ow? 
specialties, but prefer general ones outside of their own field, where 
all they want is a brief exposure to what is going on. By the same 
token, participants would prefer fewer seminars in areas outside of their 
specialty and are more likely to find these repetitive. While they 
might also prefer a smaller number of speakers in their own area, 
order to allow for more detail and depth, they are considerably Jess 
likely to find these repetitive. They are more likely to be attuned 19 
the differences in the presentations of speakers in their own area an 
to be interested in nuances that escape the non-specialist. 


The question of relevance to the participants’ professional inter 
ests leads us to a final, but possibly central criticism of the profession? 
seminars. The organization of the professional seminars, in terms of 
a series of invited speakers, limited the possibilities of a problem. 
centered approach. Each speaker came for only a relatively et 
period, There was little opportunity for the participants to take UP 
the issues raised by the speaker, to bring in their own relevant expe 
ences, and to focus on specific problems that were of professio" 
concern to them. The absence of an organizing framework for the 
professional seminars and the limited continuity between them, aga 
precluded an orientation toward specific common problems. t 
nem had a good opportunity to learn about the rang? te 
i es in American broadcasting, but little opportunity to rela 
this information to their own situations and to delve into its implic? 
tions for matters of common concern 

This point of view was expresse icipants; wi 
criticized the professional ine. aped tad sonic Ese portunity 
to discuss the participants’ own problems and situations, and for the" 
over-emphasis on American broadcasting. Thus, one participant dti 


Even during the discussion periods we did not talk much about our due 

work. We listened mostly to the American experts. People asked ques 

tions, but they were mostly about American programs. 

e 

Another participant made a related point, when he said ihat M 
seminars are not organized in such a way as “to let the pa pu 
contribute. You just question the speaker and get an answer.” FE 
a third participant can be cited in this connection. He told the 7? 


viewer: 


I didn’t expect the professional seminars to be a regular classroom - * "E 
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I thou 
ght we v it i " 
Or another. would sit in a room and discuss problems of one country 


p eee Participants. There were, of course, oppor- 
together an d. ormal exchange among participants, since they lived 
and schedul spent most of their free time with each other. Planned 
series of ea occasions for exchange, however, were limited to a 
had ieee of samples of their work that the participants 
ings, Thee t with them. Most of these presentations were film show- 
f the pa ronan for these presentations was set up by a committee 
emina rticipants which was formed during the second week of the 


An 
diq umber of participants seemed to feel that these presentations 


e in an important enough place in the over-all program of 
aximum b and that they were not arranged in such a way as to beo 
Activity, p enefit to the participants. They represented a peripheral 
As a res M t fully integrated into the rest of the professional program. 

ult, there was less interest in these activities and attendance 


ow, AES 
One participant remarked, for example: 


We | 
had already watched so much other material, and our material was 


Not r 
elated to that, so that they were not wo! 


*ntation 
- This was 
Was small, is was felt to be a burden to some pe 


rked into a whole pres- 
ople, so the attendance 


s illustrated in another 


e Hes 

er 
Par) ipheral status of these presentations i d 
t any specia 


Cipanr’. 
rogram nts answer to the question: *Did you presen 
n to the group?" 

e ha : . 
ba 2s one on tap the other night, but due to some misconception Of 
another. munication, no one came to view it. We have been trying to get 

program on, but we havent been able to yet. 


Ano 
thi . 
"spon. Participant, whose work is in the field of radio, 


Se to 
the same question: 


told us in 


o come .«* so we 


Yeste 

tday I , 

a was to t one, but th Je failed t 
presen one, u ne peop: ie Tau ae the 


C; Neel] 
9 ed the program. It was to be the first sound progra 


rs y p 
8 Vere television programs and school broadcasting. 


Me 1 ; 
NI S Do dcipants mentioned practical difficulties that interfered bor 
me Station g of programs they had brought, or with the XP The 
th, have between the showing of a film and discussion of E pe 
à ns Pres een particularly concerned about such difficulties ' we for 
Shine thon represented the only structure nities 
eir own work built into the progra™ à 
‘hey co clear from various cleat onda by participants that 


[ u A 
have wanted the presentations of their ow? 
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i been 
tioned that the presentations should have 
upgraded. Se a quus the uiii program, and given a qe 
more fully MOX nee a number of participants indicated tha be 
place ke e cda in simply seeing each others work, but Em 
Dei cat mel more opportunities for discussion of the work fo M 
bed pre ES, Such discussions would have made it Dice 
n Soca giving the presentation to get the reactions © pont 
dre ia iun to his work; and for the others to raise questions à d 
Pier uid how things were done in a certain way, and to a i 
ia to their own relevant experiences. In other words, ome a 
that participants wanted more opportunities for SR bep 
themselves—including presentations of their own work, iu "They 
stricted to this activity—to be built into the total program. Th 
wanted the Seminar to bring in more deliberately the parany 
own experiences and contributions. Thus, one participant said: 


" " i S. 
I would have liked to have seen more coming together to exchange ideas, 
to talk about our respective countries. 


ould 
Several participants pointed out that opportunities for exchange © 


à as 
be maximized if they were planned more deliberately and included 
part of the formal program: 


The people in the Seminar should have an opportunity to defend their 


shoul 
work, to make presentations like those that the guests made. There shou 
not be just a brief showing of their films. 


i ort 
I would have liked for everyone here to be given a time for a A a 
talk—not just to show a film, but to lecture on what has been don 
their country in radio and television. b 
, e 
I thought that it would be a multi-national Seminar, that there w v 
more discussion of each participant's country's broadcasting. But, 


; ; : : A tside 
discussions are mainly operated by the Fellows on their free time ou 


fi this 
of the Seminar. . . . I think we should have more time to include 
in the Seminar schedule, 


ne 
ely ° 

One participant seemed to feel that the problem was not ind o A 

of providing more time for exchanges in the schedule, i N carii? 

of providing a framework within which such exchanges can 

out: 


IS 
. . Some framework should have been worked out so the membe 
could have made more of a contribution to the Seminar from yes 
experience. . .. We were given an opportunity to plan some PY ough 
ourselves, but we had no particular framework for it. It is i aie a bit 
to tell people to spontaneously share their experiences. People 


: {butions 
shy, and they need a framework within which to make their contribu fot 


ity jd 
The disappointment with the limited amount of ee elat? 
hange among participants was probably due to three 
exc 
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Teasons. Firs DET 
itiba some participants seemed to feel that their own potential 
asked how *. w ei not sufficiently utilized. Thus, one participant, when 
e others reacted to tł ial u 
sen : o the special program that he had pre- 
ted, replied as follows: " p " 


interested in it. There could have been 
do more about talking 


t amount. 


Int ` 
i eon they were very well 
ae E Every 
about ve informal discussion. I thought I would 
y particular experiences. I came prepared to offer a grea! 


participants would 


As 
€cond ; 
reason for disappointment was that some 
about activities in 


Nave Jiki 
» : es z 
hei is to Obtain more systematic information 
ntries, One participant said, for example: 


Discussi 
grins groups, with each country telling what they are doing in each 
iscüssion ould have been helpful. Actually it seems that one should have 
they boult | which the ideas of the various countries would be aired, 
Botten out ; be jotted down by someone, and a pamphlet should be 
take atiis to what the other countries are doing, so that we could 
informati hing away from here on the other countries, rather than just 
Ti ation about America. 
Ne sa T 
the liege ius pointed to a third source of disappointment— 
Wn work: opportunity to benefit from the reactions of others to ones 
ppen is that I thought 
]l the others what they 
the Seminar thought 
and informally. As 


One th; 

all — I thought would happen that didn’t ha 

ine attending would be given time to te 

that the ede doing in their country. I suppose 

it was se kinds of things would be done privately 
5, people with film shows could say what they are doing in their 


Cou: 

ae if you don’t have a film show, you're finished. There is 

Could im time spent saying what you have been doing and how one 

9 air w} prove what he has been doing. There is not much opportunity 
hat you have been doing, to have people criticize you, and point 


Ut wa 5 
ys of improving these things. 


At l 

{Cast à 
Uniti, fo implication, this and other remarks about the oppor 
E ants bring u$ back to a point a 


Pref Meat oe among particip be int te 
py ctre in the preceding section: some participants would 
Pecifig is a more problem-oriented approach, a greater focusing OP 
Sues directly related to their professional activities. 
e Professional Experience. 
s, of course, partly à fori 
has already been pointe: 
bro, s 100 i respect to level of developme? 
Ofegs; ON in the countries represented, z o the prim 
ith respect to 


of Siona] ; 
l interests of the participants, and o Tal 
pants. The 
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-one 
iversi roup was highly favorable. Thus, twenty: ona 
to the d po in Meam, they had gained yc 
parea m H the group, and only two indicated that they had su ud 
DE o multi-national character of the group, in goin "t 
from it. im advantage. One participant, for example, pointe 7 
viewed as ave him an opportunity to learn about the opinions he "E 
Lees enda "Every day you get an image of the whole wor 
[o 
ed. J 
he ere the over-all positive attitude toward the group bec 
tion, participants varied in their estimation of the specific pro 


to learn from a group wre ant from 
There were exceptions to this pattern ; ae 
a highly advanced broadcasting system 
much he benefited from th 
as follows: 


w 
, for example, when asked ro 
e contributions of the other Fellows, rep 


Quite a lot, I have not 
thr 


It seems reasonable to 
others) valu 


re 

Five participants specifically indicated that they would pana of 
ferred greater homogeneity in ‘the general level of agen Ne = 
the participants. A somewhat larger number—eight Bd pal 
er homogeneity in the Pk T he 

interests of the participants. Thus, when asked what he thin d- 


make-up of the group, a par ticipant in the field of education 
casting answered as follows: 


s ame 
It is very good, but it would be better if all of them were in a ; 
field. I can discuss professional things with some of pee Cre 
d vocabulary. With others, I can only talk about genera 
sa 
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A pa ici ant from g 
rtici tf 
P m the field of news broadcasting answered as follows: 


Perha 
Srhaps the w 
sion, S i group should have been people from school televi- 
incu] n nae was the idea. Perhaps it would be better if all were 
is Shore ce ese same interests. Some of us are newsmen, but the chorus 
eminar for na tee school television. You could make a separate 
SC) 
6 gained. hool people and for the news people, and more would 


; Som "PD 

interests, did rticipants, while concerned about the heterogeneity of 

ey suggest a propose a more homogeneous composition. Rather 

sub-groups es an alternative solution: breaking the total group into 

sional inter or certain activities, in line with the particular profes- 
ests of the participants. Thus, one participant commented: 


I think 

maybe Fs 
who ee ‘one would achieve better results if one put all the people 
Casting in bee broadcasting in one group, and all the people in broad- 
time to Gus ner group and then brought the two groups together from 


Anothe 
r jay 
I eee suggested the following: 
Eroups, iios duci have been room in the organization for smaller 
together cat pgs un of those with related interests. They could get 
i a portion : nip staff member or a member of the directorate... - 
Or a bread- o! A he group with similar interests could have got together 
have Dean Bn -butter session about getting things on the air, it would 
through th quite helpful. But there is no use taking the whole group 
» to RU of session, and the larger sessions had to confine them- 
cussions in generalities. 
elt th at least some of the Seminar partici- 
at the heterogeneity in professional interests made it 
This difficulty can be resolved 
pants in terms of more specific 


could then focus; or by pro- 
pecial interest 


p 
dim 


of participant reactions We 
ofessional activi 


d in the future. 
the 


Re 

e c 

tie formule endations. From this analysis 

Th of multi € a series of recommendations for the pr 

Ame and i-national seminars that might be organized 1 | 

m lication subsequent recommendations represent our view 0 
ue, Ons of the findings and, inevitably, are influenced by our ow? 


t (1) 4 pey 

e " 

«ms o, ^ Certain degree of homo, eneity of group composition —in 

wa f a focal problem with which al participants are professionally 
ot simply mean 


€i — 
Brea dy QUI sperm to be desirable. This does n p 
tellectual interest (suc 


n n 
Which all participants have an in 
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as the mass media of communication ), but one directly related to their 
specific professional activities. As long as, at some level, there is suc 
a shared problem on which all participants can come together, there 
can and should be divergences in background, experience, and pro 
fessional role. An arrangement completely consistent with this recom- 
mendation, for example, is one proposed by the organizers O the 
Seminar under study for the inclusion of two types of participants m 
future seminars: representatives from broadcasting systems who are 
concerned with educational programs, and representatives from 
ministries of education and other agencies that set policy for educ? 
tional broadcasting. While these two groups are engaged in rather 
bee ae hs peel they o have common problems that are of direc 
T ncern to them and = 3 fon int for 
ye: Seminar. that can serve as the focal po 
9 " = " 
d in Opportunities for alternative activities should be built into 
i ad k ees program, so that wherever there are divergent jnteres 5, 
E B P can be formed around specific issues and can opere 
parately. There is no reason to ass Pu 
engage in all of the organized ume that all participa?" «ine 
à ized activities. In the f some O 
general discussions, held at th im — jous 
; > e beginning of tl inar, vat 
spec S g of the Seminar. 
oe qiue of special concern to some of the participants, may 
is room in PY ves. The program should be so structured that me 
F it for small work-groups to form around such problem 
or many other purposes, of course, tl F to ect 
as a whole. i , the group can continue 
(3) The princi dE ld. 
speakers. That is, th of problems, rather than entirely in t€" ed 
in terms.of senem ere should be some organized framework, ef ides 
continuity for the pow in the focal area of concem, which Prd be 
scheduled in line wi ole program. Individual speakers show” ad 
where they dt s he this framework, and should know how gon 
about this organizin, articipants too should have advance inform of 
à s organizing framework. A probl ; nizatio? . 
this sort implies that the pri pro em-oriented organ" "T 
tivities is their rel primary basis for planning professio" g the 
ivities is their relevance to the direct professional concerns 9' (pe 
articipants. Thus, in i professional conce... di 
P 1 > a seminar for broadcasting specialist in 
centra content would not be simply coverage of what goes ^ jar 
American broadcasting. Naturally, in the course of the Semin4? gad 
ticipants would have the opportunity to learn about America? hen 
casting activities, and we know that this is of great interest t° toral 
These activities, however, should represent special cases © ct 
shared problems, to which the participants can readily conne". af 
terms of their own interests and experiences. To maintain the foe tbe 
the professional seminars around the professional concerns | Ame 
participants, and avoid their preemption by information à ou 
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- funeri may even be some virtue in separating out the discussion 
Seminar € baie media per se and devoting a special "academic" 
information his pares Such a Seminar could be broadened to include 
in their res presented by the participants, about parallel activities 
pective countries. 
Bes d, E — problem-orientation, : 
Pattónaliris ue of introducing to the participants outstanding American 
of the ex sa in their own field. This does seem to be a valued part 
Within dg for most of the participants. It can still be done, even 
are Selecta Triste 16 framework, as long as invited speakers 
Certain nie in terms of their relevance to the focal problems. Also, 
Outside Moers personalities can be invited for special sessions 
evenin the general organizing framework, for example, for special 
g meetings. 
will ‘a ln iod approach recommended here does presuppose that peo 
greater = invited speakers, with more time for each, and with 
ach ths rida for following up on each speaker's presentation. 
€xcha; peaker would serve as a starting point for discussion an 
nge. This more intensive interaction with each speaker WOU 


Make ; : 

Concr 1t possible to go beyond questions and answers, and to explore 

ete issues in greater depth. At the same time, it would make it 
n their own relevant experi- 


More A 

noces possible for participants to bring i 

icipa and thus provide opportunities for exchange among the par- 
Chee themselves. They would be able to learn more adequately 

Others each others situations, and to benefit from the reactions O 

(8) A logical extension of the idea of bringing invited speakers 


to uf ) e 
te Seminar for longer periods of time is the possibility of including 
2 the Seminar. They wou 


Sey 

era P zB : 

e s l Americans as regular participants ir E 

h Pecialists whose central professional concerns are the same í 
pecialists 


we do not want to ne- 


Os c 
Wo la^ the other participants. Ideally, these American S i 
remain with the Seminar during the entire period that foreign 

i romise might 


A possible compr epee 


RV s "TNT, 
€ these American participants cage 


We 
ek 
i ndation, however, is 


p Pants ; 
of » Who have a direct profess i z 
acting minar, and who ub themselves as inv d in an exchang 
mendag rather than simply in information-giving. 
tite vus on Mat derived directly from the comments 0 
Clim, chy feel that it has an unusual potential for creating 2 
( for cultural and educational exchange |, some ° 
Tecom )A possible concrete procedure for bining om 
Profesa endations made above would be something 25 
Sional seminars might be organize i 
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lem for each week. If the Seminar does not include American partici- 
pants for the entire period, as suggested above, then at least an attempt 
would be made to include some Americans who remain with the 
Seminar for the entire week devoted to a particular problem. The 
first part of the week would be devoted to exploration and formula- 
tion of the problem by the participants (with the Americans taking 
part in these discussions as regular participants). In the course o 

these explorations, different participants would be called upon to 
make specific presentations, to lead discussions, or to give relevant 
demonstrations. During the latter part of each week, an American 
expert in the area under discussion would be invited to speak, to give 
demonstrations, to participate in discussion, and to serve as a resource 
person to the group. This particular format is presented here merely 


» : s 
i way of organizing the Seminar so ê 
to include the desiderata that have been Wak 


opportunity of working and talki it ; equa 
partners on shared "RE ma aiid ie 


Academic Activities 


» es addition to professional activities, a variety of "academic 
Thi oe: es were planned for the participants’ stay at the University’ : 
1s term was used to refer to activities not directly concerned W! 


ut rather focused on providing general m 


activities included talks b 
another field of accomplishment 
ever, consisted of a series of seminars 


(with emphasis on race, religion, and social class). While the P T 

ticipants were told that attendance at these seminars was optional, 

large majority seemed to feel that it was expected and did atten 

a regular basis. i | Faction 
In general, participants expressed a high degree of satisfac 1 

with the academic seminars. Fifteen participants were almost en 
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Satisfied; another ten were generally satisfied, but had a number of 
reservations and criticisms. Five individuals indicated that the seminars 
Surpassed their original expectations. The initial expectations for the 
academic seminars tended to be lower than those for the professional 
Seminars—perhaps because participants were not entirely clear about 
their role and nature. In the final analysis, however, the participants 
aS a group were at least as positive about the academic seminars as 
they were about the professional ones. 

It is particularly instructive to examine which participants showed 
the greatest satisfaction with the academic seminars. In terms of 
Professional interests, it turns out that six out of the seven participants 
in the field of news broadcasting were very satisfied with the academic 
Seminars, as compared to only three out of the ten participants in the 
field of educational broadcasting. The participants in the field of 
general broadcasting fell between these two extremes. The most 
easonable interpretation of this finding seems to be that a partici- 
Pants satisfaction with the academic seminars is related to the extent 
x Which they fit in with his professional needs. Much of the content 
i the academic seminars—particularly the information about Amer- 
can. political and legal institutions—was of direct interest to the 
Participants in the news field. On the other hand, it had little relevance 
E e specific professional concerns of participants in educational 
Toadcasting. Most of them found the academic seminars of some 
Seneral interest and value. As one participant commented: "These 
h ings are not necessary to my work, but they did help me to under- 
s and America." It is understandable, however, that their level of 
atisfaction is not as high as that of the news people. Not surprisingly, 
5 Tee of the four participants who felt that the academic seminars 
CCupied too much time and received too much emphasis in the total 
Program were from the educational field. One of these respondents 
aid, for example: 

+ +. I felt that rather than listen to how justice was administered here 

and about the Negro problem, I would have preferred to go out and 

watch actual production in a television studio. 


tion Another factor that seems to be related to the level of eae 
gen With the academic seminars is the relevance of the pa à 
io eral background to the content of these seminars. A rough in iee 
um 5. f this point is the fact that eight out of the ten participants e 
acaq e characterized as “Western” expressed high satisfaction wi T 
E je seminars, as compared to only seven out of M ei 
ah teen participants. It would seem that their general cultur: Run 
cational background provided more immediate points of con x 
: the material presented in the academic seminars. They wee al " 
Connect with the issues raised in the seminars more readily. 
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related factor here seems to be language facility. The participants 
who had some difficulty with English were not among the "very 
satisfied." Language difficulty was more of a barrier in the academic 
seminars than in the professional ones, presumably because the latter 
were more directly tied to the participants’ day-to-day activities. 
The most frequent basis for praise of the academic seminars was 
their effectiveness in teaching the participants about American societ 
(mentioned by fourteen respondents). One participant, for example, ?? 
answer to the question “How much useful, new information do you 
feel you acquired from these seminars?” replied as follows: 


Well, in some fields more and in some less. But even in those where 
there was no new information, I got a new light on some things. Really 
I can't say enough in praise of these academic seminars. I think they 
were first-rate. If you are going to do broadcasting to a people, you 
should know something about their politics, their philosophy and so 
forth, and this Seminar has given us a very good chance to learn this 
about America. I think, in fact, that I know more about America now 
than I do about my own country. 


Wing tackgoun mat sheet A aon ut Pe 
of the participants oisi : is es posing fun aye |t contest 
then, that they judged ro ET id and important. Itis in that v d 
participants iE ra Mee e puis of the seminars. Some 5 
provided by the acade creasec understanding of American ^" 
for their travel period n" seminars as particularly useful poe was 
the high quality of T nother source of praise of the seminar ts): 
Four ye speakers (mentioned by thirteen respone“ for 
our participants spontaneously praised tl demie seminars 7 
the frankness and objectivity «P ws e academi den Americ? 
was presented. None of the ith which information a d that the 
seminars were being used participants expressed any feeling 
Criticisms of A» Med = any way; to a ani 
a emic seminars fell into two C? 
those concrete method or mame di pcenam p 
s with thei ` n u 
criticisms related to the sd Nine participants DA me 
; : 3 : at were used. Specific? 7% ave 
following aes were raised in this connection: there shou ¢ the 
been more use h audio-visual aids; written outlines or resum6$ ^ ter 
lectures should have been prepared; there should have been 8 97 the 
use of concrete examples and case histories in the course °., the 
lectures, and less recourse to statistics and broad generalization e 
lectures were often too fast and too complicated; and there wa ants 
enough opportunity for discussion. Not surprisingly, the parte p 
who had some language difficulty were the most likely to 9° ¢ he” 
of the way in which the seminars were conducted. One ° 


commented as follows: 


ciety 
jon 
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one understand seventy or eighty per cent of the lectures in the 
A na seminars, but the academic seminars are very difficult. I 
ees QUEM the general problems, but I could not understand 
Lead subjects. I do not know technical terms. . + - I cannot help 

sitating to ask questions. . - - If before the lecture some outline or 
Chart or illustration was given out, we could understand more. 


ies One participant suggested that it would have been valuable to 
à comparative approach, to bring in related experiences from other 


countri ; 8 : AK S 
: ntries, While he was the only person to bring up this point, it may 
worth quoting him because of the relevance of his remarks to our 

change among participants: 


earli : a p 
lier discussion of professional exi 


I think it would have been better if several members of the group had 
pare short statements or a paper on 


been specifically requested to pre 
the operation of the courts or 


aspects of their own country. For example, 
ould have been better if we 


the parliamentary system. . . - I think it wi 

could have had a more comparative perspective. Also, we could have had 
more discussion. . . . It would have been well if we could have drawn 
out what some of the participants had to offer. They would have got à 
sense of doing something for the group, and also the group would have 


benefited from their experience and point of view. 


Me ee related to the content of the academic seminars were 
which by eight participants. A number of people felt that materia 
irs could easily be obtained from written sources available in their 
Wed Ris ae should have been kept to a minimum. Some people 
Were nave liked to see more emphasis on certain specific areas that 
and fs special interest to them, such as foreign policy or literature 
thos e arts. In some cases, these preferences reflect an interest M 
to th aspects of American society that are more directly germane 
tional participanť’s specific professional concerns. Thus, one educa- 
in th broadcaster told us that he would have preferred less emphasis 
Such 4 academic seminars on political issues, and more emphasis 0n 

topics as parent-child relationships and the role of children 1n 
BN society. Needless to say, participants in the news field were 

ed with the political emphasis. 


There was some feeling that too much emphasis was being 
participants viewed this as 4 


to problems 
that antagonize 
circumstances un 


ey 
on a large proportion of his time 
" nted his point of view in a manner 
Participants. In view of these special 
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the race issue was introduced, it would be hazardous to generalize 
too much from this particular experience. There is no reason to con- 
clude that participants would be disinterested in an objective pres- 
entation of race relations within the context of American society. A5 
a matter of fact, it can be assumed that at least some of the partici 
pants would view with suspicion any attempt to play this topic down. 


Recommendations. It is apparent from the reactions of the pat 
ticipants that the idea of combining academic seminars with the more 
specific professional activities is very worthwhile, and we recommen 
that it be maintained in future seminars. In planning such academic 
seminars, several considerations should be kept in mind. 


(1) Any group of specialists will include some who are interested 
in a variety of general topics, For many, however, interest in the aca 
demic seminars is likely to be a direct function of their relevance to theit 
particular professional concerns. Thus, specialists in news broadcasting 


of American life that ar 
specialties, 


(2) Within the limits be 
4 set by practical considerations, it would 
& ane to structure the academic program in such a way that the 
kis ie ph i @ Series of offerings within which participants a 
choose those that are of greatest interest to them. One mechanism? 


(3) Since the academic seminars often involve concepts and term 
that are outside of the participants’ fields of specialization, langue, 
problems are likely to become especially acute, If, therefore, 
are participants whose facility in English is limited, some atte ^ 
should be made to take this into account in the planning of are 
academic seminars. For example, it might be helpful to prcP 


—S 
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written outlines and summaries. Of course, if necessary funds could 
e made available, it would be most useful here to make some 
provision for simultaneous translation. 

(4) The value of the academic seminars is not restricted to the 
Specific information that is communicated, but it also includes the 
Opportunity to interact and exchange ideas with some American 
intellectuals. This was, of course, a major reason why the organizers 
of the Seminar under study were especially eager to hold it on the 
University campus. In view of this, it would be valuable if the leaders 
of the academic seminars could be integrated into the general pro- 
gram. For example, they should be encouraged to spend time in 
informal contacts with the participants, to be present at some of the 
Meals, or to invite the participants to their homes. The combination 
Of interaction in the course of the seminars with such informal con- 
tacts outside of the seminars is likely to enhance the value of both. 


Personal and Social Aspects of the Experience 


Our interviews revealed a number of areas in which some of the 
Participants would have preferred to have more advance information 
and preparation. A very brief review of these points may help to 
alert us to some of the problems that might arise and that should 
therefore be anticipated. 

One area in which participants want to have fairly detailed 
advance information is the nature and purpose of the Seminar. They 
want to know about the activities that are planned, the different 

ub-parts of the Seminar, their own role within it, the reason why 
ey were selected, and the criteria used in composing the group. 
ithout this information, they find it difficult to make the necessary 
Preparations, and experience some discomfort, since they do not 
f e what to expect and what is expected of them. Many participants 
elt that they had a very good idea of the Seminar before they came, 
ae Some indicated that they did not have enough advance information 
S0; that information from different sources seemed to be different in 
me respects. 
ab Some participants would have liked more advance infor 
Out certain practical arrangements. They indicated that they might 
us done things differently had they had the necessary intomo ren 
A which to base a decision. Thus, for example, one participant paca 
e brought his wife, had he known this was feasible. Another mie i 
ere made arrangements for a car, had he known more about 
m situation. A ret 

‘nally, some participants found certain of the procedures 
requirements rte to eus to the United States and entry cane 

© country unpleasant and arbitrary. They would probably have been 
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less disturbed if they had been prepared for these details in advance 
and given some explanation of their necessity. 


Use of Free Time. There was a general feeling that the Seminar 
schedule did not leave enough free time for the participants. Twenty 
of our respondents made some comment to that effect. Some felt tha 
the schedule was generally too crowded, making it difficult for pa 
ticipants to absorb all the experiences they were exposed to. One 
participant told us, for example: 

. between lunches and cocktails and speeches—I must say it is 
interesting, but you cannot always absorb everything. One thing I feel 
might have been taken into consideration is that some people come from 


countries with a different tempo of life, It takes some time to get use 
to this high pressure, 


Other participants felt that the distribution of scheduled activities 
rather than the total amount, was the issue. Thus, one particip e 
commented: : 


++. it could have been better sorted out. Some days we were overworked, 
and some days were too lax, 


Five jadividuals mentioned that they would have wanted more t 
time for independent work or study. As one respondent pointed id 


vera ie very buyi; so I couldn’t read the books or materials FA 

fai oe ee Day and night we have some schedu 

RERA Some leisure to research materials and books. I wan 
eration for someone like me with poor English ability. 

more 


Nine articipants indicated that they would have wanted ail- 
ities a 


Since the University was far from town and transportation was pí 
always readily available, they did not have easy access to recreat he 
and cultural activities that they might have been interested in- all 
participants mentioned that the arrangement of contracting +° ent 
meals at the University also tended to limit their freedom of move?" all 
since it created a financial incentive for remaining on campus tain 
meals. Finally, some participants would have liked to have €! eri- 
additional facilities available at the University during their free Fe 
ods. For example, they pointed out that the library was usually 

by the time their schedule allowed them to get there. 
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Social Activities. During their stay at the University, the partici- 
pants attended a number of cultural and entertainment activities in 
the area, some dinners at the homes of University officials, as well as 
Some dinners connected with visits to broadcasting or newspaper 
facilities, The two main social events arranged for the group were an 
outing and boatride on the Fourth of July; and a weekend of private 
hospitality with families in a small New England town. 

Even though some participants originally had misgivings about 

€ private hospitality, it turned out to be the most successful social 
activity. Almost all of the participants reacted very favorably to this 
experience. They appreciated the opportunity to relax for a weekend, 
to meet Americans outside of their own professional field, and to get 
inside an American home. For example, one participant spontaneously 
mentioned this visit as the most noteworthy thing that had happened 
to him during the first few weeks of the Seminar. He added: 


Maybe that’s the only time we'll get inside an American home. It was 
very enjoyable. We were really inside, en famille. There was no need to 
Probe for what was really happening; we could actually sce. 


Another participant nominated this visit as his most enjoyable ex- 


Perience: 


T could spend two days in a private house and live with children and in 
the household, and enjoy their music, food, sightseeing, boating, a very 
beautiful place on the lakeside. 


T Most participants also appreciated the other social activities that 
te planned. A number of them mentioned that they felt people 
tl ere being very kind and considerate in their attempts to arrange 
lese activities. Nevertheless, more than half of the participants felt 
that there were not enough planned social activities—at least of a 
Certain kind. The younger members of the group were particularly 
Pus to raise this criticism. (Of the fourteen participants aged 40 
^" under, eleven indicated that there were too few social rp 
oe pired with five out of the fourteen participants aged 4 2 
E Eight respondents indicated that they would have Wan 
Ore opportunities to go to theatres, concerts, or other cultural events. 
ight participants indicated that they would have liked more - wd 
LE to meet people from the area, aside from professional coy 
mi s perhaps in informal social gatherings. Five individua : 
unen that they would have liked more organized price. ra 
Ne group, such as parties for the participants and some compa 
People from the area. j l 
Pla The participants feeling that not enough social pop 
Cri nned can be understood more clearly in conjunction WI i ast 
Iticism, raised by twelve respondents, namely, the feeling tha 
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were not enough opportunities for “unplanned” social activities. It is 
apparent that the feeling that there were not enough planned soci 
activities does not reflect a preference for more organized activities 
involving the entire group. Rather, it reflects a desire for a larget 
number of opportunities to engage in a variety of leisure time ac 
tivities, including activities selected spontaneously by individual pat 
ticipants. If given access to the necessary facilities, many of UY 
participants would be quite capable of arranging their own social 
activities. ( There is evidence for this in the field interviews: Ten 0 
the sixteen people who had felt there were too few planned soci’ 
activities at the University succeeded i d é en 
social contacts while t i eod to fen eee a 
raveling, as compared to three out of the nine 
enough planned social activities.) Because 
mpus from most of the activities in which 


i with Americans. e 
TER ar 
"S. nd, of course, that not all participants 4 
qually comfortable about establishing social vaina or arranging 
a Personality factors and cultural fact a 
"|-— ES] erence here, Participants with a limit? 
especially from pe would have special problems, as would wp. 
c - ern i ici : 
of the organized social activi ‘tin A these participant’ eat? 


this, we did find great variability in eat 


" Aun more personal operation. 
ersonal Relations. As mi : j-natio? 
seminar, there were some ders M a ap muni wee 
the participants. On the whole, these Blas up qn seem pi 
create any conflict within the group. In fact sim. varticipants m 
sidered them valuable. One participant mentioned. ice example, tha 
there were , 


recognized differences. These, I feel, have a political background, 
But iť’s just as well to expose one’s viewpoint to the other. I think it uu 
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good. They got to know that there were other views. Whether they 
changed does not interest me. 


Ina very few cases, however, participants were sensitive to differences 
between themselves and others—perhaps in political or religious 
views—and felt that these affected their personal relationships. 

Occasionally, a participant expressed the feeling that others in 
the group were in a more advantaged position. To a large extent, this 
Was related to differences in language facility. Thus, one respondent 
Commented: 


* ++ Some people are not so good in English. They hesitate to ask ques- 
tions because their English is poor, and if they are preparing their 
questions, other people speak up in the meantime. It sometimes happens 
to me. I find it difficult to intervene. Some people speak very little 
or nothing at all. If you are better in English and the questions are not 
So important—it is easy to ask questions. Another man may have some- 
thing more important to ask—but he may not have a chance to speak. 
Knowledge of English is very important. 


Occasionally, the feeling was expressed that some of the participants 
ere accorded preferential treatment. Thus, a participant from an 
Sian country told us that 


- sometimes treatment by members of the staff was not the same. 
I think the staff was partial towards some members of the Seminar— 
those from Europe and those who, perhaps, speak English better and 
feel freer to talk, . . . Sometimes when there was not enough for the 
Whole group, they got special preference. One time there was not enough 
tickets; so they got the tickets and some others did not get them. Then 
there were some other things, like books and invitations by the staff. . . - 
I think things like that should be more equal If they did not have 
enough for everybody, they should not give to anybody. This might be 
all right in America, but I think when you deal with a foreign people 
it is more difficult, because foreigners are liable to consider that dis- 

crimination. 
These comments serve to remind us very clearly of the sensitivities 
the. Participants—especially from non-European countries— bring s 
© situation, They often feel that their own countries are underva ue 
act ericans and by Europeans, and are especially sensitive to any 

that would confirm this expectation. 


_The complexity of the reactions that may arise in a multi-national 
Res is pe aan Pa by another etn Bit was raised by Ed 
Participants, They expressed the feeling that the interests and P 
12:55 of the African participants tended to play a disproportion? x4 
arge role in the Seminar. This is yet another indication that con’? 


ith national status is likely to play an important role in this 
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of situation, and that participants will feel resentful if, subjectively: 
they experience a status deprivation. 

A person may experience a sense of status deprivation not only 
if he feels that his nation has somehow been slighted, but also if he 
feels that he personally has not been accorded the status that is due 
him. This may explain, in part, why quite a number of the participants 
commented on the youthfulness of some of the members of the st” 
Some of the comments seemed to convey the feeling that this repre, 
sented a lack of recognition of the importance of the participa? 5 


positions. 


M a The participants reactions to some of the 
Deci acu Ms eur o the experience suggest some gener 
a multi-national RA ept in mind in planning and mana 


1) Ine icati " 
N 4 inion i participants in advance of the S0% 
and ambiguous sit o Seep in mind that they are coming into a strang? 
logical ane m d "HUND requires both practical and psycho 
á he n 
normi as k ps ir m They should be given as mu 
particular, the followi > o faci itate this process of preparation: ; 
(a) m clear amd pee kinds of information should be provi ed: 
of the Seminar, wl bb description of the purpose and struct 
lt edm es p» Si h e tell participants what to expect and W aat 
ments that are po a any information about alternative arran 
allow them to Ses >e, Which would help them in planning > 
information that osha ie their own preferences; and (c ed 
2 toc H G ? 
i N^ Ie arbitrary re: tag anticipate problematic, unpleas 
2) In arrangi d 
anging the schedule, free time should not simply : 


liberately, with í 
| Specific i i 
fhe participants are s er d de to the over-all program in U^ Ja- 
tion to the general bu uj on ‘tee time should be scheduled in pints 
at which participants are eee it should be introduced at p pd 
rial, for reflection, or for telarekin. (c inoar Sa pm m 
stances should free time that has be nly under very specia " es be 
usurped by new additions to ihe: ao radii ni pup? ould 
A ro for « feet 
be scheduled in such a way that i Fh Mareen, Heuer 
F ample, if » can be used to maximum adva” (e 
or example, if participants have some free time ; during j 
ft it ld ree time in town CUI? P yj 
afternoon, it woul usually be a good idea to avoid scheduling act 
ties for that evening, so that they can take the fullest advant@8° 
their trip into town. ES 
Ta arandu facilità „ whi” 
(3) n arranging facilities, the daily pattern of activities in en a 
the participants will be engaged should be taken into accou” yer 
deliberate way. Thus, transportation, meals, library services, p 
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tional facilities, and so on, should all be arranged in such a way that 
Lipa impen can use their free time to maximum advantage, i.e., that 
they can conveniently pursue the activities they are interested in dur- 
ing the time that is available to them. 
to k (4) In planning social and recreational activities, it is important 
> Keep in mind that organized. activities for the group as a whole, 
while often valuable and favorably received by many participants, 
should be supplemented with other kinds of opportunities. Wherever 
Possible, activities should be organized in such a way that participants 
can choose between different alternatives and can be formed into 
ae sub-groups. A more individualized arrangement of this sort 
pis. both take into account their diversified interests, and allow for 
Gale congenial atmosphere. Moreover, quite apart from any organ- 
nis activities, it is important to help participants m making their own 
sa ngements for social and recreational activities. It would be neces- 
the, to acquaint them with the available possibilities, to find out what 
in would like to do, and then to facilitate it in whatever way 1$ 
icated. In some cases, this may simply mean giving information, 
Peu tickets, and arranging transportation. In other cases, a 
Point i, degree of assistance may perhaps be required. The important 
fe to acquaint participants with the range of opportunities availa- 
e and to make sure that they are able to take advantage of them. 
"mE Above all, it is important to provide opportunities for the 
oL. LAN to interact with Americans on an informal, personalize 
me is. Informal gatherings can be arranged at the University, to which 
a mbers of the community are invited. This would allow participants 
nib. ect Americans from various walks of life, and possibly to arrange 
can ee contacts with them. Also, some gatherings in private homes 
com € arranged, to which participants, along with members of the 
gute eh can be invited. Ideally, these would be relatively smal 
Vate hos" including only several participants at a time. Finally, pri 
Se ospitality for individual participants in American homes shoul 
tations aged as much as possible. For some participants, such invi- 
me s may develop spontaneously out of their informal contacts Wi 
ricans; for others, they may have to be specially arrangee. 
be (6) In the selection and briefing of staff, special attention hem 
in ps to the national and. personal sensitivities that participant spi 
a i to bring to the situation. Thus, for example, it is impor xa E 
Ware of the possibility that individual participants, who are i "ea 
With a minority point of view, might sometimes feel or in fact 5e 
Cted by others in the group. While this cannot always be ae 
ted, one must insure, insofar as possible, that these participants a^ 
é Ompletely isolated from the rest of the group. were uec 
?ntial to avoid any implication of preferential treatment 10r rl 
onal groups as compared to others. While it may not be possible 


Teje 
Ven 

@ 
ess, 
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E 


to prevent the arousal of national sensitivities entirely, the staff should 
be prepared for such sensitive reactions when they do occur and àt 
least make sure that there has been no legitimate cause for their 0C 
currence. Finally, it is important to keep in mind that the participants 
are not students, but mature people in responsible positions in eir 
tec ce ne fg that they must be accorded the status that they 


Participants! Reactions t ‘ 
` o Their Experi 
in the Field periences 


Professional Activities 


ticipating in its iviti 
g activities. Most participants, however, paid only $ a 


visits to a number i des ; 
States. of different facilities in various parts of the Uni 


very hist (Ei general satisfaction with the trip as a whole w35 
in discussing de uie it the highest rating possible.) similarly 
sional side of the trip, most participants 5 3 


pressed very hi : : 
ino: dh satisfaction. Sixteen participants had no critici 
hes" 


arious reasons for satisfaction with the p" od 
ght up. Some participants were pleas a 


Experience-wise they might be inferior, Those people who came b. 


speak to us Mere producers and directors, But the people at the station’ 
had more time to talk with me Personally about communications 
the problems that we confront. We have exchanged more ideas. 
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Another respondent, who was attached to a station for a while, com- 
mented: 


They explain their program as they operate (it) . . . They show and 
talk about broadcasting in general, and at their stations in particular. 
They were able to answer specific questions and specific problems that 
I brought up. 


The last comment reflects another source of satisfaction, which 
Was mentioned by six of the participants: the opportunity to work at 
a station or to observe its operations in detail. How profitable the par- 
ticipants found such opportunities can be illustrated with a comment 
"iem à program director who had paid a brief visit to the United 

tates at an earlier point: 

I have learned about television production on the whole. And specifically 

T have learned what are some of the facilities that are needed for tele- 

vision programming and what some of the equipment and techniques 

are. The last time I was here I just visited stations. This time I actually 

Worked in one and I got to know the people better and also some of 

the techniques. I saw how it actually works. I will be able to use 

Some of this information when I go back to my own country. I also 

Bot some pretty good ideas about what is expected of us when we 

establish our own television system. 


The Opportunity for such direct involvement in an on-going operation 
Seems to us to be one of the most important sources of satisfaction 
With the trip. All the participants who had this opportunity expressed 
T high satisfaction with their professional experience as a whole. 
pis may very well have been the high point of their trip, at least as 
s as its professional side is concerned. It is interesting to note that 

Ve of the six people who had an opportunity to work at a station Or 
Serve its operations in detail were in the field of news broadcasting. 
1s is consistent with a general pattern revealed by our data, involv- 
Ba relationship between satisfaction and field of specialization. 

. While the general level of satisfaction with the professional ex- 
riences in the field was high, it seemed to vary systematically with 
ths participant's field of specialization. Satisfaction was € ee 
stray oP in news broadcasting, and lowest among the peop 5 xri 
ve; Ctional broadcasting. (Six out of seven news broadcasts Ya 
a satisfied, as compared to three out of ten iasirecdon n ee 
pica The people in general broadcasting fell between t F M d 
So Temes. We can understand this relationship better if we I e 

me of the specific criticisms of the professional side of the trip EN 

ere raised. These criticisms fell into two major categories: Ho Es 1 
?Int that certain relevant people or facilities were inaccessib e; 

Š feeling that the experiences were not sufficiently intensie: M 
S for the first criticism, ten respondents mentioned tha y 


in 
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d 
f the people they wanted to see or spen. 
ben pm d ith "bs Tong of re nik broadcasters raised S 
enough ume be it came up in seven out of the ten ena: Td 
Educator al broadcasters. Five of the people in the ediicationá more 
registered the related complaint that they would have wante n can 
opportunities to see school facilities. The nature of the problen 
ME eee in the following quotation: 


The main problem has been that for anyone like myself interested 
in educational television and interested in mass apg M c | 
are simply not enough professional people available to see duri E ant 
summer. They are away or are on vacation. It seems quite a iio 

that when you organize a seminar such as this you can't assess 


H ul 
value of educational television when the schools are closed during July 
and August. These are the two 


with the idea of carrying out rese 
wasted my time, but we did miss 
Also, there is a counter-ady, 
people had the time to give 


programs. On the whole, th 
advantages. 


months not to be touring the ut 
arch in educational television. I un 
the opportunity to go into the sem 
antage. Where individuals were availa of 
me. They were not under the puit 
e disadvantages, however, outweighed 


Another educational broade; 


Though I have talked to 


the top people. All the big shots 
see how the s 


because the s 


aster made a similar point: 


are away on vacation. I pes a 
chool television programs were received, but I cou lerk A 
chools were not in session. In Washington, some aë 
was interfering with them. I A 
people. They were very nice, but it would be be 
see the right people. 
It would seem, then, that in 
ties was, at least 
the trip. As it h 
cational broadc. 
casters. 

It should be noted th 
fact that the relevant people were out of t 


ili- 
d fac 
accessibility of relevant people p n£ f 
in part, a practica] difficulty due to the p edu 
appened, this constituted a real limitation for 


broac* 
asters, but apparently none at all for the news 


due 


when asked whether he had observed all that h e had wanted to 
field, replied as follows: 


R 7 i jii i isappointmen 
Not all—but I don't say this with a feeling of dis voc fo 
't stay too long in any one place. You become a n 
an't stay B A 
peop who are showing you around. 


i. You 


them 
luctance to intrude up? “put 
the | 
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pia of participants were so sensitive about taking up too much 
au x they set their own limits, and did not always return, 
again, | en a particular man had indicated willingness to see them 
to ari It seems to us that this kind of problem would be most likely 
or gS ug the situation is structured as the typical courtesy tour 
well visitor. We would guess that when a visitor is attached to a 
on- ty for a somewhat longer period, and more integrated into its 
of Sone activities, access to the relevant people would present less 
problem. 
"E m leads us to the second major type of criticism. of the profes- 
oft experiences in the field mentioned by the participants. Twelve 
" ne respondents made one or more of the following points: that 
id E el too many stations and could not stay long enough at any 
only igi to go into the detail they would have liked; that they saw 
statio e facilities at the stations they visited and not enough of the 
Station in actual operation; or that they were unable to work at a 
: ie or be attached to a single person and observe his work in detail. 
he Ts these respondents criticized their professional experience on 
en ip because it did not provide them enough opportunity for a 
The = and more detailed exploration of their professional Qmm 
quot nature of these criticisms can best be illustrated by sever 
ations. One participant commented: 
the - I and most of my colleagues have found that during this trip 
iar. comes a time when you think: if I have to see one more television 
ation I'll scream. You feel that you just cannot take any more. They 
are all so much the same. It would be better if there was more special- 
ation in our trips. If, for example, in one place we went to see the 
Put and in another place we went to be attached for a period o! 
ime, and in a third place we went to talk with the management. This 
Would break up some of the monotony. 


A s 
Participant from the educational field said: 


Everywhere I go Im shown the facilities. This doesn't interest me 
cause I am not a technical person. I wanted to know about the actu 
Progamming, the administration, and the receiving in the schools. . + - 


would like mainly to spend two or three weeks in one place so that 
y P 
lace where 


could work in one place. . . - I wanted to stay in a P 
" Production was going on. 
in | | 
ils. aibe participant, again from the educational field, re 


s 
Ponded as follows: 


s our itinerary has been good. It has been so helpful, m I E 

thes if I could have had more time with one professor or ireo D 

ar n I could go more deeply into the professional side. But meat pe P h 

A Very busy. They would see us for one or two hours, Lh al Lam 
nd then I think our poor English would bother them. We have 
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hopes s Puber of participants expressed the desire to be attached 
g ation for a longer period of time, so that they could hav 


; those ioi F e 0 
o ; > participants who had this tyP^ . 
pportunity were all highly satisfied with the idend side of theif 


This re . 
participant p. T ree again, is made most frequently by a 
eight out of the ra le of educational broadcasting, It is raised ed 
to three out of Jer participants in the educational feld, as compa" f 
saven. TA. mew E even in general broadcasting and only one out ^. 
s broadcasting. This is probably related in part t° PE 
at people and facilities relevant to the inte" 


e of professional ex ; 
Far The le i perience was needed to meet their pal in 
Pisas people in general broadcast; wel 
t dministrati it sting—most of whom W*.es, 
op administrative positions—had an i : , acil 

A hei p" interest in seeing many ect 
obserying Ther Tange of activities, and making comparisons betw ad 
them. The people in the news field P oted, ha: 

i i : » as we have already n a! 
some p rofessional interest in almost any information about 
it was all, grist mr their professional mills, Thus, they not © Joast 
greater opportunities for direct professional involvement in bro? pe 
ing stations, as we have seen, but they also had less need for it 
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satisfacti 3 : 

» cane of the educational broadcasters, however, depended to a 

to foo extent on their opportunity to observe detailed operations and 
us on specific problems of direct professional concern. 


Re 3 . : - 
ing he neg fib Our two major recommendations for maximiz- 
are Fh alue of the professional experience during the travel period 
at th inuous with our recommendations for the period of residence 

he University. 


bug » In general, the plan for the travel period should. permit longer 
with th a smaller number of places. The visits should be worked out 
to be Bi understanding that the participant will have an opportunity 
them a to the day-to-day operations of the facility and to observe 
temporar etail. If interested, he should be able to take the role of a 
ties. Or ad staff member, participating directly in the on-going activi- 
aily rican d be given access to the facilities and allowed to study 
Counter E ties, perhaps by attaching himself to his own professional 
asks, M; art in the organization as the latter carries out his regular 
about I pe. min of the host facilities should be oriented ahead of time 
they muc HAM of their visitors and the nature of the involvement 


Tole pr Important to understand clearly the difference between the 
Certain he professional colleague and the role of the sightseer. For 
Tole for purposes, of course, the latter may be the most appropriate 
°xperiens ba If the travel period is to be a meaningful professional 
OMe o ELO the participant, however, then it must provide at least 
Huren for direct involvement around specific professional 
With one hese presuppose a sufficiently long and close association 
and ex or more facilities, so that the participant can exchange ideas 
ems nees with American colleagues on specific common prob- 
rele AC $0 that he can gain some detailed information that is directly 


"T In working out the trip for a given participant, it is not 
is i sts in 
le, the kinds of 
th his par- 
liti t to select 
* es that will allow him to carry out those activities and partake 
ita sted. in. Such precise matching 15 


More ; 
important to some participants than it is to others. In our StuCy 


ave l ; 
ate ore specific professional needs and thus require more eliber 
ifficult to arrange 4 


Planni p s - É 

Sati ng. While it may sometimes be quite d ; 

‘factory matching, it is important to keep this in mind as a one 
approximated. The main question to be asked, in arranging 
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hat he 
ici ts to see, but what ^ 
x. 4 uch what the participant wan iented in 
ici oe . professional facilities should be selected and um oppor 
lose pli pta to provide each participant with the maximu 

rer hay what he wants to do. 


Social Activities 


emely 

The social side of the travel period seemed to work opem igh: 

]l. The general level of satisfaction with this aspect wa r no exit 

"M -seven out of the twenty-eight participants had few o ized BY 

en a this area. Hospitality for the participants was vi pee of 
local agencies in the various cities they visited. In addition, 


ted 
i repor 
the participants made social contacts of their own: eleven P teen 
that they had arranged many 


usly: 


5 ions 
meet people and establish relatio 
Short period of time. 


The organized hospitality was particularly successful, ^ ple, 
singled out for praise by twenty-one of the respondents. For € 
one participant from an Asian country told us: 

In every city, 


iversities: 
besides the People of the stations and the univer 
I had a chanc 


anga 

: perience 

© to meet some families, I think that these expe 
Were very precious for me, People 


than we are in my country, 
ut they are not 50 open. 
families were Very good fa 


It was 


are much more frank and open es 

and more so than Europeans. I like np 

I visited various families and found 

milies, ity to 
i 

Another respondent said that he had a great deal of opportu? 

meet Americans. He added: 


I have happily accepted h 


it everywhere. My hand 
that I have been writing. 


While the over- 


t 

ve me 

Ospitality everyhwere I went, and I ins letters 
is aching from the bread and butte 


ay were 
all reactions to the organized hospitality e 
highly favorable, there was some variation in the epee al, the 
ants had to their experiences in different cities, In ge tal) bos?’ ye 
E ants seemed to evaluate the private (non-governmen à "Uy 
La ters somewhat more positively. One factor that seem opu an ne 
ay, P ence for some of the participants was the relative P Thus pad 
ae ci they visited as a destination for foreign eos e also ce? 
m e: ve des who had rather few contacts of his own and he had b 
p uage difficulty, was particularly grateful that 
d eei na go to Seattle and Portland: 
a 
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m people there were very glad to see me and I enjoyed it very much. 
id on’t think that they often have foreign visitors. It was a good 
idea to go there. 


Since i 
place difficult for this participant to make his own social 
munities inn, it was probably particularly wise for him to go to com- 
Was able es are less inundated with foreign visitors and where he 
S o receive more personal attention. 
even participants made some general criticisms of the organized 


Os i i s tor 
pitality. Occasionally, a participant would feel that too much was 


la: : 
P'anned in a particular community, so that he found his schedule too 


exh, : l 
austing, Some mentioned that they would have liked more privacy, 


o 
" the opportunity to arrange their own schedules. A different type 


of critici 
* Criticism was raised by a very few participants who would have 


1 i 
^" A wider range of contacts. They mentioned, for example, that 
can wA difficulty in meeting American Negroes and Ameri- 
committ ing-class people, and they wondered why the hospitality 
RI. failed to arrange such meetings. 
unp d two of the participants gave any atio 
is feos: experiences in the course of the hospitality. One felt that 
or op were often patronizing; the other felt that she had to. sing 
SXperie Supper" by performing as a foreigner. These two types © 
acts nces represent rather common dangers in international con- 
exam S dried when these are contacts between an American, for 
offer js id and an African or an Asian. It is quite easy for people who 
to bo EE to become patronizing, to play the benefactor, and 
“Primiti exploit and offend the visitor by questioning him about his 
$ ve” country and its quaint customs. What is really encouraging 


Is th 
at only two of our respondents reported such experiences. AS 8 


mat ; 
ter of fact, most of the participants reported quite the opposite 
i jnter- 


in 
d of experiences. They felt that their hosts were genuinely 


est * t 
*d in them and they enjoyed the opportunity for frank discussion. 


Al 

“hough a few of the participants were a little disturbed at the lack 

fe pm about their countries that they encountered, others 

Oreoye her surprised that the extent of information was so p 

€amin r, most of them felt that their hosts were truly intereste in 

encoune more. Participants were most likely to co r 
fers with American families impressed with the ope 


Ta 
nkness that they found. 
programs seem, in 


gen commendations. (1) Organized hospitality $ 
Certain} to be a very successful feature of the travel period. It wo 
future y seem worthwhile to maintain this feature, in some form, 
i wis for foreign specialists. » m 
ble t ) While it is highly desirable to make these opportunities Y 
© the participants, and while there is every indication that they 


indication that they had 


We 


me away from thei 
ness an 
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img into 
re generally appreciated, one must prevent them from e int 
obligations for the participant. On occasion, a participant Planned 
eee involved in a whole set of social activities that —— LAA s 
for him and that he would rather have avoided, for one articuli 
another. He may find the schedule too exhausting at this P ne may 
juncture of his trip, or he may prefer to have more privacy, 9 it wo 
want to arrange his own activities. Under such circumstances, a whitl 
be unfortunate if the individual found himself caught up in 
of activities because others have committed him to them. -< 
extent, this can be anticipated and prevented through prior p be 
It would be a good idea to raise this issue with the participanrs ivi 
they start on their trip, to find out how much of this type o n 
they would want and in which cities; in some cities, for ezamp Ate 
may have their own contacts, or they may plan to concen cipa 
professional activities. Since these problems cannot all be anti! asiti? 
during the planning phase, however, it is also necessary tO A so 
local organizations to the possibility that for some people "hi sut? 
times a heavy social program may be too much. They should the!) 
to structure the hospitality program as a set of opportunities t ad 10 
are happy to make available, but that the visitor is not obliga 
make use of. > in 


(3) In planning itineraries, it would be well to consider e 
clusion of communities that are smaller and less frequented by al 6 
visitors (provided, of course, that they have something of gm cont. 
well as of professional interest to offer to the participant). Suc? opal 
munities may be in a better position to give the visitor more po ant 
attention, which would be particularly important for those partie P an 
who do not have wide contacts of their own and who for one jr oW. 
other reason (such as language) have difficulty in making ar visit 
social arrangements. By the same token, when such individu „ould 


cities that are inundated by foreign visitors, special attention ae they 
be paid to planning their social activities ahead of time, SO 

will not find themselves completely isolated. 

Arrangements for the Travel Period pum 


; a z 
respondents mentioned sugg, 
ber of problems that they had encountered, and offered som® " opie” 


ae that ^ d 
Financial Details. A number of participants indicated wanc? í 
were not clear about the exact amount of their travel a 
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es governing the use of these funds. Since most of the 
them T were traveling on a tight budget, it was important for 
could o have precise information on funds available, so that they 
pau i. e themselves accordingly. For the same reason, some: par- 
tion on dece that they would have liked to have exact informe 
pe of aggage allowance and charges for excess baggage. A differen. 
the qu iem in the financial area, that arose quite frequently, was 
ter of loi in cashing checks. This seemed to be only in part a mat- 
many eii ing information about the proper procedures to follow. In 
could e es, the problem was a lack of facilities where a non-resident 
beh ash a check. Participants suggested that it would be a good 
Would esie specific arrangements with banks in different cities who 
of these Get the checks, and to provide each individual with a list 
anks. 
- Scheduling of Stops. A number of participants indicated that one- 
med PS were usually not very valuable. This type of arrangement 
E be very tiring, and really did not give them enough time 
scheduliy, hing. It was also mentioned that it would be best to avoid 
Usual] ng arrival in a new city on the weekend. The weekend is 
ear le k good time for various social activities, but this presupposes 
Maxim aval so that the necessary arrangements can be made for 
Tr use of this time. 
bus tere A number of participants complained about long 
true Be te which they found particularly tiring. This was especially 
throa hd the bus trip was scheduled at night, or when it took them 
i Bara eall countryside, so that they could gain no compensatory 
“A Use à g; Here looking out the window. They would have preferred to 
Would j erent means of transportation in those cases, even though it 
ey Wd been more expensive. Some participants mentioned that 
Ortation d have liked to have information on the use of cars for trans- 
as com n—e.g., information about the possible values of going by car 
ingen to other modes of transportation, and the possible ar- 
to dy ents for renting a car. They felt that they might have preferred 
ahead of of the trip by car, if they had had the necessary information 
8o by time. It should be noted that a number of participant 
car for all or at least part of the way. ‘ 
ccommodations. A number of participants were dissatisfied with 
ky and the location of some of the hotels into which they were 
- In some cases, they actually felt it necessary to change hotels. 
atractie the complaint was based on the feeling that the rs ye 
Status. c e and perhaps not quite in keeping with the individual's o 
i S ometimes the complaint was based on the fact that the loca- 
facilities inconvenient, away from the center of town and from a 
Could +, that the participant was planning to visit. As a resu t, 
Not use his stay to maximum advantage. The implication was 


the 
boo 


Ometim 
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eem eel these participants; if given a choice, would have selected 
etter and more centrally located hotels, despit greater expense 
this would have entailed. cae ae ee P 
Local puri rei Sometimes, a problem arose when partici 
pants were not met on arrival in a particular city, despite their expe™ 
tation to the connirary, They were, thus, not ae Er handling the 
situation By a This was especially problematic for women. 
This Mich tue AP 9 problem involved in at least one of the few ca5& 
in ^ ee. -— C» participant had a really unpleasant personal ex 
Bouth one Africam ete describing his visit to a city in the upp“ 
> participant related the following incident: 


There I met wi 
who was IP problem of discrimination. . . . At first, the man 
9 meet me got a letter stating the wrong time 


finally found 3 
y nd me. They said they were worried about what had bap- 


pened to me... . Th 
thing went well dox moved me out to the college and every 


Useful Info. i 
have appreci; omits Some Participants mentioned that they wou d 
other events that "E Advance information on cultural activities in£ 
It would have been ere faking place in the cities they were VI^ ig 
ou before arriving y e: only to be alerted to what was gps 
ty, but also to have tickets for such €V ye 


lans of their f B 
n naen- = Participants, Usually, the participants who vey 
were staying at the egos lett would meet each other, becaus? 5g. 
el or going to the same television $^ fte! 


where they could be reached. m 
j i eli 
m Recommendations. In preparing a cross-country trip for 4 for 
visitor, it is important to keep in mind some of the practical prob 
that might arise in the course of such a trip. Problems centering i ions 
such items as financial arrangements, transportation, accommos" yeh 


and so on, may be peripheral to the basic purpose of the 
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they may | 
epena isa am effect on the way the person feels about the 
from di whole and how much value he feels he has derived 


(1) When 
perio d hers DET. another type of arrangement for the travel 
for his prefa d upon, it is important to ask the participant 
allow him Sen E present him with the alternatives available and 
sions usually i the choice. One must keep in mind that these deci- 
assumption P ve competing values, and there should be no blanket 
pant. For Anio gr value will always predominate for every partici- 
get and sigas ple, it is true that most visitors travel on a limited bud- 
they can. y, : prefer, wherever possible, to spend as little money as 
er to lowe 6 Se cannot assume that everyone would therefore pre- 
ticipants mi it e expensive accommodation available. Some par- 
ecause e ore er to pay more money and stay at a better hotel 
Bann dme: rations of status, comfort, or convenience happen to 
hold fine 4 portant to them in this particular case. The same would 
it is valuabl selecting the mode of transportation. In this connection, 
fo enhance ih to give participants enough general information So d$ 
example e of alternatives of which they become aware. For 
Participants alternative of traveling by car might not occur to many 
disadvantag; unless this possibility—together with its advantages and 
ages—is called to their attention. 
will meet the need of the 


2 
x B nri up an itinerary that à 
places that] rticipant, it is not enough to give him time in all of the 
™ terms o f E wants to visit. Rather, one must think very specifically 
adopts that the activities in which he wants to engage. When one 
More tha Point of view, it soon becomes evident that the problem is 
an just setting aside time. For example, a one-day stop may 


Satisf à 
y the requirement of placing à particular city on the itinerary, 
o what he might 


ut it o; 
Weg the individual very little opportunity to d 
and al] zl unless he has a very specific purpose in making this stop 
3 us activities there are arranged in advance. 

vun. dd is, of course, impossible to avoid all difficulties and incon- 
Contact pe such as might arise from the failure to connect with the local 
person. It goes without saying that such difficulties should be 

9 great larly where they might lead 
embarrassment) through proper coordination. It is also im- 

f the difficulties that might 


d been foreseen 
r to anticipa 
bility of their occurrence. 
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(4) It is important to consider the various possible ways in which 
a visitors experience in a given place can be enriched and to try i 
make these additional opportunities available to him. Generally, this 
would involve giving him as much information as possible (for ex 
ample, information about on-going activities in the cities he plans t0 
visit, and information about his fellow-participants who will be there 
at the same time), so that he will have a greater range of choices when 
he arrives in a particular place. Often, it should also be possible 
make facilitative arrangements so that the individual can take 9% 
vantage of the opportunities that are available. 


Conclusions 


This preliminary evaluation has yielded several conclusions that 
should be applicable to a variety of situations involving internation: 
ere Each situation has some unique features and some special 
pelem = have to be handled in terms of its own requirement? 
aed Spends, for example, on the professional field with which ; 
c zs Dy is concerned, on the professional positions O* . g 
Pe E rA n the range of countries represented, and on the gettin 
Zenera prin dre iem is conducted. Nevertheless, there are con 
even din hd E that should be relevant to most of these situation, 
We shall S ey might take a different specific form in each cas” 

empt to summarize some of these principles, which r 


su 
E a by our data and the interpretations that we have P d 
: e 

ie d Ms aa of the participants to their experiences o 
Lo A erences about the major conditions that are like al 

à eir satisfaction, In planning and conducting a multi-natio’ 
rahe it would be important to take these poe be into un 
an to structure the situation in a way that would be likely to ma 
mize them. We shall list seven conditions that appear to have gener 
applicability. We shall refer to the aspects of Fu E mon under study 
that have revealed the importance of each condition, and we shall ny 
to draw out the implications of each condition for the organizati? i 
multi-national exchange programs. dia. 


(1) Relevance of the experience to the participant's specific pet 
fessional concerns. Perhaps the key factor in a person's satisfacr it 
with his experience abroad is how much value it has from the po to 
of view of his specific professional concerns. His whole attit" e ves 
the experience is likely to be shaped by the extent to which i "m 
him an opportunity to exchange ideas and explore problems tha with 
directly relevant to his work; the extent to which it provides 27 qon; 
new information that he can apply to his own profession 


| 
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ee extent to which it enables him to establish contacts with 
the bom other countries who have similar interests, and thus lay 
"ahi work for future exchanges. There are many things in which 
Am og iet t may be interested. He may enjoy learning about 
own selbe general, and about the American developments in his 
is inr essional field, in particular. In the final analysis, however, 
his faction with the experience will depend on its relevance to 
penita professional concerns. 
Ameri he participants in the present Seminar enjoyed listening to 
apreciat leaders in the field of broadcasting, and were particularly 
pres ciative of the high quality of the invited speakers that were 
ented to them. Yet, some participants Were not entirely satis- 
difficult fessional seminars made it 
eepl to focus on specific issues of common concern, to delve more 
w a a them, and to discuss them in detail. The presentation of 
Up to $ happening in American broadcasting was Inter 
oard 1 point, but they also would have liked to use it as 2 spring- 
eir or detailed exploration of concrete professional problems of 
MT Own. Similarly, some participants Were not entirely satisfied 
Ons f ey saw too many sta- 
or too short a period of time, without sufficient opportunity to 
faciliti ir operations in detail. They were less interested in seeing 
ming pega they were in discussing specific problems in program- 
station to. would have liked an opportunity to be attached to à 
Side th or a longer period of time, and actually work there along- 
Pants eed staff or study its operations at close range. epe 
their fe] ho had this kind of opportunity were highly satisfied WI 
Ing Th implication of this point would seem to be that, in organiz- 
can uo gs program, one must g0 beyond the question: W ha 
them? TI ow and tell the participants that would be of interest to 
m primary question should be: what can we enable them 
e es have concrete professional value for them? The prob- 
and faciliti only one of selecting lecturers they would like to hear 
Systemagi ios they would like to see, but also one of deliberately an 
cally structuring the program so that participants will have 
ipod to address themselves actively, along with American 
lea Ves to central issues in their work. What they can see a 
Ut it sh ut American activities in their field is certainly valuable, 
and à a be more than a description of what is happen. 
Of ex, Splay of facilities. It should be part of a more active process 
shoul [epee and exchange on common problems. The participants 
Collea,, "S viewed not as professional sightseers, but as profession 
Sues engaged in a professionally relevant enterprise. T. 
ding pr 


direct professional relevance js to serve as the gui 
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ifi steps / 
F izi e Seminar, a number of more specific s t 
sighs da aged i: Qa] Pain dual be ax dei k 
Can be T be relatively homogeneous in terms of a focal popu 
they ma er all professionally concerned. This criterion a rience, 
which Ea with having some diversity in background, opr isa 
compan and specific activities, as long as, at some level, wo he 
vei rabiem on which all participants can come together. uU 5 
mer ce part of the Seminar should be organized in t area 
es rating framework, built around issues related to the foc artici- 
of p dei This framework should be communicated to se p what 
mnis in advance, so that they will know what to apee a (c De- 
a expected of them, and will be able to prepare according Ah specific 
liberate attempts should be made to match activities with $ the UnF 
interests and needs of the participants. During their stay a Iternativ® 
versity, this would mean providing opportunities for te spect 
activities on the part of different sub-groups in line with vit what 
interests. For the field trip, it would mean finding out exac K en 
kinds of activities each participant would like to engage in (d) Both 
selecting facilities that will make these activities available. GA 
at the University and in the field, it is necessary to make tl the 
rifice in the number of offerings—the number of speakers invi 
number of facilities visited —in order to allow for longer an 
exposure to each. This need not be an absolute rule, o ^ 
There may be occasions when it is valuable to bring in sO 
standing speakers or visit some outstanding facilities even meric?” 
only a limited amount of time is available. (e) Exposure to ticipant 
speakers and facilities should be of such a nature that Lig he 
will have ample opportunity to explore procedures and up ems 
detail and to relate them to their own specific interests, os that 
and experiences, During the stay at the University, this me resent™ 
there should be time and encouragement to follow up each Fyestions 
tion with extended discussion and exchange, going bey ond pos fiel 
and answers into an actual sharing of experiences. qe Pe he "1 
trip, it means that each participant should, if possible, be i involve 
at least one facility for a longer period of time and direct T ad orat? 
in its on-going activities. He may either take the role of cde of m 
staff member, or of an observer who can explore the p that 9 
facility in detail. (f) Even in the planning of those aoma * the d 
not specifically professional, it may be worthwhile to pos in eret 
ssible professional relevance. Some participants may uà parto, 
pe erous aspects of American life; others, however, may ional E 
an gis terested in those aspects that touch on their profe SS he aa 
larly = In developing academic seminars and in arranging. porta, 
dae nal side of the travel period, therefore, it would En toi tex? 
eer mind which aspects of American life are likely 
o 
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the Participants, given their particular professional concerns. Inso- 
ar as possible, it would be desirable to offer participants alternative 
academic seminars from which they can select those that are of the 
Breatest interest to them. 
te pave dwelt at such length on the question of the profes- 
elevance of the experience because we consider it a key to 
yai pente reaction to the experience as a whole. We would 
be a A predict that the extent to which the trip turned out to 
"^s park professional experience will affect not only the 
impact m action with it at the moment, but also its longer-range 
Satisfyin n iim. This should be so for several reasons. First of all, a 
of duet Syonanve is more conducive to a process of re-examination 
marked ef t aged and approaches. Thus, anything that has a 
impact. on satisfaction should also have a marked effect on 


Secondly ; exte : Misc Spo F 
Meaningful pr n to the extent that the person is engaged in a 
In an acti professional experience, he will ipso facto be involved 

Activ 


€ process of thinking through his professional role and pro- 
manif activities. The results of this process should then continue 
inall est themselves when he comes back to his home situation. 


ssional 


a 
Detention extent that he has been involved in a meaningful 
col cca experience, he will have established actual links with 


In the i UNE America and from other countries who participated 
network pe with him. He would thus become part of a wider 
and engage ellow-professionals, with whom he maintains contact 
Enter dis in exchange. Thus, the effects of the experience would 
interviews y into his subsequent professional life. In our follow-up 
h re" we should be able to check whether these predictions 
2 

ships 2) The participant's opportunity for colleague-type relation- 
piss his American counterparts. As we have indicated, most of 
leagues eo would like a relationship with their American col- 
question. yn ae beyond listening to them speak, or asking them 
Cire for cing shown their facilities. This is related to their 
of Specific à professional experience directly germane to problems 
degree af ae to them. Such an experience presupposes a greater 
i si ed sii € exchange of ideas and experiences than the 
Ssible. Whil ship o Speaker to listener or guide to tourist makes 
there nile the participants did not often mention this directly, 


< are go, ` 
Bive-and eea theoretical reasons for believing that more reciprocal, 


{or a more ^ * elationships are valued not only because they allow 
lherent] hes €nsive problem-orientation, but also because they are 
as US; th ore satisfying. Sometimes, this may involve a matter of 


e visitor may feel tl i z 
an e t y feel that his host does not really regard him 
“hange, Pas with whom he can engage in a mutually beneficial ex- 
om all indications, however, this feeling did not prevail 
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among the specialists whom we interviewed. They were generally 
accorded very high status by the organizers of the Seminar, and by 
the colleagues they met both at the University and in the field. More- 
over, they did not seem to mind being in the role of learner ar 
observer. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to suppose that there 
is a limit to how long one can sustain this role. Quite aside from 
status considerations, it is frustrating to remain for a long time m 
the role of spectator rather than participant, the role of recipient 
rather than contributor. A more active, give-and-take relationship 
with yo nn erp ame would make the interaction intellectualy 
pe A vem ^ ng = bee aelly more rewarding. It would allow 

e pa p ise Ais own potentialities to a greater extent an 
experience the satisfaction that co: f ishi sonal 
It i E a mes from establishing a perso" 
contact. It is quite likely that our respondents’ desi for more dis- 
cussion after lectures and for P 2 u ilitie5 

they sisited tellects, af leas ; greater involvement in the faci 
ucilisguertype vla onis e a desire for more participatoD^ 

ith i i 
The recommendations that we Ta Ameren ae wp aking 
encounters with Amertean coll ve already offered for mat", 
the field. lon colleagues, both at the University an 
e ; longer and more intensive would facilit 
this type of relationship We would go a long way to $ om” 
mending a more deliberat ou go fumer, however, inmi gi 
e and more complete introduction of C? 
p 


league-type relationshi : : 
Thus, during the Dengi. le n. into the exchange prog" the 


inclusion : University, we would recommen 
dud Americans as regala pariidipents in the Seminar 
but there would b pci with the Seminar during the entire perio. 
one or two weeks The € h aving them come even for a period ° 
invited speakers Gut essential point is that they would come not 
involved in an exch = regular participants, who see themselves ^ 
giving. This i ange activity, rather than in mere informato 


ate 


During the field period ici 
be encouraged, sven ver possible. ps: "oie sae dis etn pe 


in at least one of the facilities they vi ecome “participant observer 


it. If the serve 89 ". 
orary staff members, w cae e y can n 
porary ho are intimately involved in the on-£9* d 


operations of the organization, then th : 2 to 
most rewarding. This may not always penne Lea temp! 
should be made to approximate this type of partici ation. "m 
(3) The participant's opportunity to make pastel contrib 
tions. A major source of satisfaction is the Weed s to be an activ’ 
contributor, rather than just a recipient, Being able to make 4 © 
tribution enhances a person’s self-esteem, It gives him the reass 


an colle 
agues. pants 
# 
r 
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ing feeli 
d. De deos he has something of value to give to others and 
ens Kis Sen gone in what he has to offer. Moreover, it strength- 
that his tg that his participation in the program is worthwhile in 
Finely, es pe and relevant experiences are not being wasted 
ee oe e he participant contributes personally, the experience 
lebe " — for himself. He is able to relate what he hears 
ideas and 1 ituation, he is stimulated to develop and formulate his 
the mee is given the opportunity to try them out on others. On 
others m side, when participants make personal contributions, 
interactio: ecome acquainted with their work and à basis for future 
^» n can thus be provided. 
ilie Teen our respondents mentioned that, during their stay at 
patticipants 27 their own contributions and the contributions of other 
Prepared t ere not being used as fully as possible. They were often 
o contribute more than they were asked or encouraged to 


contribu: 
te. There was a general feeling that there was not enough 


excha: 
nge among the participants themselves. The fact that opportu- 
built 


Nities 
into ir personal contributions by the participants were not 
because oe ion any great extent was disappointing, not only 
would dee Coe were not able to contribute as much as they 
as much on ed to, but also because they were not able to benefit 
Interviews m the contributions of other participants. In the field 
tributions respondents did not express any feeling that their con- 
that this Were being under-utilized. It is ossible, however, 
With shart Pan; of the reason. why they were not entirely satisfie 
attached ouring-type visits, and why those individuals who were 
to facilities for longer periods of time and more i 


voly: F à 
ed in their operations—and who, presumably, had greater oppor- 
erally expressed a high 


ni 
ty to make personal contributions—£en' 


that we have alr 
n of the professional seminars an 


in 
d pae reactions from one anothe d i 
Perience i he program be so structured that participants whose €x- 
e is particularly relevant to the problem under study can be 
ake presentations, or gi 


escri 
ribe to the group the relevant professiona 
d take fuller advantage 
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ulti- 
Pere individual participants and of the m 
d mn E m Seminar ir he transmission of use 
national. i m 
information. nd more intensive involvement of the pee 

Longer poe visit during the travel period would, of S This 
me Rec ed opportunities for making personal paie rudes side 
ee be articularly true if they are actually working pe 
M eal ai counterparts. The organization to which the Pade 
bed will be attached should be informed early and fully of ee d 
pela and qualifications. This would give his colleagues an us and 
fhe potential contributions that he could make to their program, 
enable them to invite him to make these contributions. — and 

(4) Availability to the participant of choice in y erson’ 
arrangements. Satisfaction is likely to be greatest if we pa he 
activities and arrangements are not entirely pre-determined, his own 
is given some freedom of movement So that he can pursue 


«ned. 
interests and maximize his own values. We have already one. 
the importance of providing the participant, insofar as possib, - ities 
choices in his professional and academic activities and in the 1d true 
he visits during the travel period. The same considerations ho 
for social, cultural, and recreational activities. -ticipan 

There are three inter-related ways in which the particip? 


miti? 
choice of activities can be enhanced: (a) The range of opportu 
made available to the ind 


does not necessarily mean 
does mean, first of all, acqu 
going activities 


:o:HeS 
interests. This does not mean that there should be no activit ways 
the total group, but it should be kept in mind that this is oe owed 
the most meaningful arrangement. If this tope arra they C9, 
participants will have genuine alternatives among whic Es mech 
choose. Thus, in professional activities there should be so ecif 

ism for the formation of special interest groups aroun ; with? 
= Academic activities should consist of a series of offering? i na 
ores articipants can choose. Organized social aud ae : 
ees hould be of different types, reflecting the differ enhan? 
it ene E among the participants. (c) Finally, one can available 
oe by ensuring that “saying No” always remain an 
choi 
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alternative. It is i 
. It is importan i 
degenerate into e ligation ue poles pem agano 
the travel period if a hea Thb a ume a aang Donc 
for a. partarpent sudo 3 avy program of social activities is pre-arranged 
his own interests ould rather rest, or have privacy, or pursue 
T : 
ce of choice also enters i 
tions, pod is important to keep in mind that meals, accommoda- 
participant portation, etc., involve competing values to which different 
ikerefor ü may assign different weights. One should not assume, 
ehe 2 hat all participants would prefer the same arrangement. 
possible. cale o ty to individualize arrangements as much as 
Pudens, allow each participant to choose in terms of his own 
5 ri P > 
line m. a of the participant s schedule and. facilities in 
his desired pattern of activities. It is obvious that a partici- 


pants sati ; : 
wants pe fanton depends on his ability to do the things that he 
do—or perhaps has to do. In working out a schedule and 
this criterion into account 


in ar i J: 
in Mee. facilities, it is essential to take 
givin r4 deliberate way. Thus, it is not enough to think in terms 0 
g him certain blocks of time. O ider in detail the 
during that 


kind gras 
s of activities in which he would want to engage 
it comes at 8 point at 


ti t 
erkes a not very valuable unless ¢ 
given th needs it and at which he can use it to maximum advantage, 
schedulin, activities In which he wishes to engage. For example, in 
conside ng free time during the stay at the University, one shoul 
the c r at what point this free time can be used most effectively in 
ontext of the over-all program at what point participants 
r for relaxation 


need ti V n 
time for absorbing new material, 
in which participants would want 


nto some of the practical 


a 1 
à m the light of the activities 
wh e (e.g, what blocks of time would e require and 
Cities E of the day). Similarly, in scheduling time 1n different 
Of teas one the travel period, one must make sure that the amount 
the desi and the point at which it is introduced, are such as to make 
Pede qe activities possible and convenient. Simil r 
provide h thè arrangement of facilities. It is 
but al acilities that participants require for t? 
used wi provide them in a form and at a time that they can be 
to maximum advantage. 
ei The participant's opportunit 
Détroli mericans. For many visitors, for 
satisfa s degree of personal interaction, are a 1 
joyed y nme Some of our respondents indicated that, W 
these did more formal occasions organized for the group as 2 
of this pese completely satisfy all of their social nee 
experience, it would seem to be important 


| 
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more formal gatherings with other types of experiences that e 
for informal interactions. One way of meeting this need = ai 
to encourage staff members, such as the leaders of the aca a 
seminars, to spend more time in informal contacts with the I n 
pants, to be present at some of the meals, or to invite the particip 1 
to their homes. Another way of meeting this need would be to --—- 
informal gatherings at the University, to which members of the co : 
munity—from different walks of life—are invited. Small gathering 
in private homes also can be arranged, to which several participan 1 
along with several members of the community are invited. At - 
gatherings, individual participants would be able to strike up r^ 
quaintances with individual Americans. This, in turn, is likely 


lead to subsequent contacts and to spontaneous invitations to Ameri- 
can homes. 


While there is a Special value in s 
found that even the organized private hospitality seems to be highly 


js 

The opportunity for informal social contacts with Americans" 

likely to be a major factor in determining the visitor's general yim to 

to the experience as a whole. Formation of personal relationship l 
nationals of the host country often represents the most W 
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re 
ehga aspect of a trip abroad. Not only does it provide the 
ey odis egy experiences while he is in the foreign country, 
(7) of lead to the establishment of lasting personal ties. 
titus. Th n hancement of the participant $ national and personal 
dedus t. a guenn of whether one is being accorded the status one 
ation, Te : y to arise in the minds of participants In any group situ- 
tation y aang don ed likely to come up In à multi-national 
. Here, national status tends to be tied in with personal 


Sta oe 
tus. Participants may become sensitive about the status accorded 
ften been noted 


f ad oe national group. Such sensitivities have 0 
Pian i epresentatives from African and Asian nations who may fee 
in B en with justification) that Americans and Europeans are 
reaction hae their countries and are patronizing them. The reverse 
are take p» also been noted. Some Europeans may feel that they 
are giv n tor granted while representatives from developing countries 
NU ee more attention. Asian participants, in particular, may ex- 
neith © a feeling of status deprivation. They may feel that they are 

er assigned equal status to the extent of the Europeans, nor given 


"5 Special attention that is accorded to the Africans. i 
ies participants satisfaction with his experience a5 9 si 
to Cs depend, to a large extent, On the degree to which it helps 
m maaange his status and thus, also, his self-esteem. The recom- 
ere ations that we have already made for increasing the partici- 
me opportunities for colleague-type relationships with their A 
to eee an and their opportunities to make personal contributio s 
e program are clearly designed to provide status enhancemen : 
to participants sense of personal, as well as national status 1 i 2 
wie when he finds that others regard his professional con 
is bid of interest to them, or WO" |. 
also pecker ie Meri n us activities in his 
Crate) hat ver, 
th them at the Tehed haek a socjal gatherings for them at 
A homes. One can assume that they found 
E aa it contributed to their E 
vitations to American homes, 3n d c 
K Participant's status—provided, of course, that the American hosts 
him, genuinely interested in the visitor and not pa 
or Of at least equal importance js the other side ot Bis cR 
win zing an exchange program» one must be active ye 
hs avoiding experiences that represen! s depriva 
of A i ape points at which status deprivation € E peri antly 
aw, ich people planning exchange r n ben Cade 
ioc (a) It is possible for the pro nal staff o 
gram to define the role of the participan in 
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F is would happen, for example, if he n 
O sse ae Wate or as ys from a back 
personally oy "This kind of definition can too easily be built into es 
bina _— seminar and produce a patronizing attitude on the Pa 
ig i "Fortunately, this type of definition of the particip "i 
us the aonr ics absent in the Seminar under study. The p. bly 
mie anne clearly treated as high-status professionals, which pro sti 
pants Es account for their generally high level of pce ut 1 
nc sd aim (b) There are also various ways in which 2d n 
ministrative staff, both at the University and in the field, e Thus, 
advertently contribute to experiences of status deprivation. staff, 
rticipants by the administrative 


:onality 
interpreted in terms of nationalit) 
may have this effect, and may p 


a participant does not receive 


e- 
tirely in the context of uii 
e may feel that he has eady 
tus warrants. (c) We have Ple the 
d professional contacts ei a y 
Xperience status deprivation, i d no 
dina patronizing way. We fn able 
our respondents to any DO don 
degree, which probably helps to account for their high satisfactio 
with their experiences of private hospitality and the travel peno the 
general. (d) Finally, status deprivation can be experienced m s 
course of contacts with officials and service personnel unconne 
with the Seminar, For example, participants may be subjects T 
bureaucratic indignities or to racial prejudice. The organizers © ence 
Seminar are, of course, unable to control completely the occur the 
of such experiences, What they can do, however, is to anticipate d 
possibility that participants may be faced with such situations, pteP 


s ct, a 
them for these, give them some explanation of the relevant context, the 
provide them with informa 


tion that will help them deal with 
situations when they do arise. 


T 
Creating the conditions fo, a truly satisfying exchange i ^to 
perenes requires: careful planning and coordination, attente son 
many details, and probably considerable expense. There is every Y nter- 
to believe, however, that these are investments worth making. he 
n eretges: have an enormous potential for enriching io 
professional lives of the participants; for developing fullen 4 for 
refined, and more differentiated views of other nations; an ag 
alehikbig geom at P rofessional communication and i: perienc? 
that cut across national boundaries, The more satisfying the = pe y 
as the person participates in it, the greater the likelihood th 
range potential will be realized, 


are ignored, or if they are treate 
indication that this happened to 


—_ 


Some Factors in the Adjustment of 
Foreign Nationals in the 
United States 


Steven E. Deutsch and George y. M. Won 


Introduction 
American governmental and private agencies, foundations, indus- 
"d and business, and universities are deeply committed to programs 
esigned to aid the developing nations of the world in their techno- 
logical and social development. There were, in 1961, approximately 
70,000 citizens of foreign countries in the United States. Some were 
regular students at universities and colleges, 
in various training operations outside of ordinary educa 
grams. (Institute of International Education, 1961; Wilson, 1963.) 
. Most training programs for foreign nationals center about tech- 
nical instruction and learning of specific skills. Yet, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that a number of other factors in these programs 
must be taken into account in assessing the over training e 
Perience. Attitudes toward the host country (Selltiz and Cook, 1992); 
social contact with Americans ( Goldsen, €t al., 1956; Selltiz, ct a^» 
1956), changes in self-attitudes (Bailyn and Kelman, 1962; M 
1956), and other social-psychological i s have me stu in 
With the recognition that they play i les in the a [justme 
process and form an integral part of the total training experience. 
Most studies about exchanges 
cerned with students from abroad 
academic programs in à university © 
tributed much, it is hard to generali: 
9f the large group of non-student trainees from 
This paper is a brief resume 
exploratory study of foreign trainees i 
—— 


1 We wish to express OUT indebtedness to Dr. Huber Elling 
encouragement, cooperation and support © this study. Our om apprec! 
also goes to the Michigan State University A.LD. Communic jnally, We are 
eminar staff members and participants their cooperation writers assume 
thankful for the support given US by Dr. Douglas Dunham. Th? 

Sole responsibility for all interpretations made. 
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was designed to examine the personal characteristics, social inter- 
action, and adjustment of a group of non-student, technical trainees: 
We attempted to distinguish between the subjective evaluations 
made by foreign trainees of their general social adjustment in the 
United States and their evaluation of the technical training they were 
receiving. In addition, we were interested in a re-test of the U-curve 
of adjustment. 


The Trainees 


I f administered questionnaires give? 
to ninety-four foreign trainees from twenty-nine diffecent nations in 
der the sponsorship of the Agency 
A.LD.). They were participants a 
aining seminars operated by Michi- 


e ad previously and over one 
broad. Similarly, the occupations of the trainees 


experiences of Ub wi al background characteristics and American 

the usual foreign stud ma ars Population differ from those " 

difference in adj ent population in this country, we expect? 
Justment patterns between the penne 


Training 


We used the amount of social contact with Ameri as one index 
of social adjustment. Our findings did not su owe ThE frequen 
projected social isolation image of foreigners eh country. On! 
one out of our sample had not been in an Ameri E Involve 
ment in social affairs such as club activity is less fre uent. ‘One-si* 
of the respondents stated that they had not ended audi functions 


| 
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_ Other indices of adjustment were evaluations made by the 
trainees of their programs and of their social experiences in the 
United States. In support of earlier reported findings (Institute for 
Social Research, 1959), essentially positive evaluations were made. 
It was expected that the evaluations of the training programs would 
be a factor in the evaluation of social experiences. Table 1 shows the 
strong clustering of responses to evaluations of both training program 


and social experiences. 


TABLE 1 
TRAINING PROGRAM AND SOCIAL EXPERIENCE EVALUATIONS OF FOREIGN 
TRAINEES! 
Evaluation of Training Program 
Neither 
Satis- Very 
factory i. 
No 
D Ver nor ge bi 
Evaluation of dati Satis  Unsatis- satis- satis- pear 
Ocial Experiences factory factory factory factory factory SP’ 
Very Satisfactory 19 7 E E g 3 
Satisfactory 1l 36 = : D L 
Neither Satisfac- 
tory nor = 
Unsatisfactory 2 4 M" = sa 
Unsatisfactory 1 = L2 
Very 
Unsatisfactory T E Ba £ 


No Response 1 1 = EE 


1 Total N — 94 
of social contact with Americans, 


The trainees had a high degree isfi 
: ed 
high evaluation of their training programs € kee y d RU 
With their social experiences in this country. Reporte = is mae 
ts wever, as demonstrated in these data, does not Pod to indicate 
Ory of the trainee experience. Respondents were - training 


y a e respondi why they em P. DT their social experiences 


Program experi d why they Ju 

i eriences, and why ey Jucs 

"a the fe ie reported. Some of these statements appe? 
ory with the scale-item evaluations. | 
hinese banking employee had been m 


attended any club functions, judged his training Prost 
actory, but was ambivalent about his social expe 
Plained this as follows: ad 
king, they Ganna 5) ail prejudice 
generous. But the society as 2 whol n oy opiaion, from 
feelings of superiority which is 2 
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ic strength. But Americans have made best efforts in controlling 
Fuer of feeling except some uneducated individuals. 
is 


isfied 

A number of studies report that exchange visitors are b 

ll adjusted. Our conclusions are the same. We sugge a d by 

= on foreign trainees may be well adjusted as measur! ine 
eee participation and subjective evaluation, but at the same 


. : : B foreign 
may express negative comments about their experiences in a 
culture. 


Factors in the American Experience 


tom visito 
A common model of adjustment processes among foreign vi 
in the United States is the U 


curve traces the Spectator p 
to-terms phase, and the 


rs 
e 


TABLE 2 


E 
SATISFACTION AND LENGTH or Tot 
BErore DEPARTURE 


Foreign TRAINEES’ Soca, 


Length of Time Social Satisfaction 
Before Departure Neither High Total 
from U.S. High nor Low Low 5 
Fu -—— a! 1 
Moderate 1 8 1 20 
Long 4 14 2 =, 
sass E Es 80 
Total 25 49 6 
TABLE 3 
FOREIGN TRAINEES’ TnAINI 


EFORE Dep. 
h of Time Training Program Evaluation 
th o 
dis Departure Neither High otal 
from U.S. High nor Low 


Low 
Short 22 27 3 10 
Moderate à : F 0 
Long S 
3 


Total 32 47 
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ort - i 

E oa U-curve hypothesis. Persons closer to departure date seemed 

ig press greater satisfaction with their social experiences and train- 
programs than those not immediately scheduled for departure 


to their respective homelands.” 


Foii T . TABLE 4 
RAINEES’ TRAINING PROGRAM EVALUATION AND LANGUAGE FACILITY 


_Fonziow Trames Trane Procnant EVALUATION AND LANCUACS MONT 


Training Program Evaluation 


Very 
Satis- Satis- 
— factory factory x? P 
i No difficulty 20 16 
pow. h Some and 
a Upon considerable 14 32 4.27 P<.05 
ival in U.S. difficulty 
" No difficulty 29 21 
pues Some and 
ti glish at considerable 5 21 6.47 P<.02 
ime of study difficulty 
No difficulty 14 13 
Conversational 
comprehension Some and 
wU. ariival Pon desilile 19 35 144 NS. 
sS. difficulty 
Onversational Some and 
comprehension considerable 6 18 2.89 N.S. 


at time of study diffculty 


1 Not significant 
which the respondent stayed 


Neither th E f 3 
the country 1n 

the lon e ani i l eared to 

gest, nor the len one place appe 

don nt. However, com- 


relate i 
n any way to the general level of adjustment ; 
ments were expressed over incidents involving racial prejudice, he 

imited amount of travel in 


limi : : 
Imited time spent in one place and the limi 


—— 
2 

the ud another sample of A.I.D.-trainees, 
What m TIE: hypothesis. Respondents wer gee 
month oF a social satisfaction and training progr! uation eakdown adag 
the fi their stay in the United States, with 2 further weekly Sd bom à m 
evel of month. À number of individuals indicated a dropp Pe 
Were a: er gegen as soon as the second week in the si Ee a 
studies. ed to write down the reasons for their evaluations, are an dis- 
elise ek of persons reacted to incid 
evaluations, which, of course, came at one O 
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5 ; d 
in, i tisfaction an 
i tes. Once again, it would seem that satis 
dee [op preclude the holding of negative attitudes. 


Language Facility 


One hypothesis dealing with the international exchange E: puse 
is that a positive correlation exists between language faci T le 
: neral adjustment. Ability to communicate has been propose te 
Eine in both the extent of socia] contact and the degree of Pus 
evaluation made by the foreign visitor. Morris, for example, 


significant relationships between these Sets of factors among foreign 
students at UCLA (Morris, 1960) 


in the 
As might be expected, our study shows that length of stay wi 
United States is related to En 
their reading and compre 
they were in the United St 


TABLE 5 
Foreicn TRAINEES’ EVALUATION Op SociaL EXPERIENCES AND 
LANGUAGE Faci.rry 


Evaluation of Social Experiences 
c— UO PPML perenes aa 


Very 
Satis- Satis- P 
factory factory — X2 
Reading Some or 05 
English upon considerable il 33 4.78 P< 
arrival in U.S, difficulty 
No difficulty 23 31 
Reading Some or N.S. 
English at considerable 6 19 1.81 ' 
time of study difficulty 
No difficulty 12 14 
Conversational 
comprehension Some or N.S: 
upon arrival considerable 17 35 83 
in US. difficulty 
No difficulty 25 31 
Conversational 
hension Some or N.S. 
adi considerable 4 18 3.74 
SES dy difficulty 


1 Not significant. 
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had consi 
iderable diffi i 
lenao i culty in reading and one i 
Studied no time of the study. Two-thirds I the rre 
United Per die or five years or longer prior to elt ae 
. This may be explained, in part, by the fact oe ies 
e 


number of A 
F .LD.-trai 
Philippines, E come from countries such as India and 
nglish is used in the schools. Persons with prior 
tion were more fluent in English. 


overs SB 
Seri. ir and more educa 
ables 4 a i 

factor in deca confirm English language facility as an important 
with ates = bea of peu expressed by the trainees 

the Unit xperience and with their total social experi 

xper 
satisfied oe en While almost all respondents are Ses al 
in English also r program, those persons who report greatest fluenc 

eport the greatest amount of satisfaction. d 


Summary 
We ha 
. ivi , , 
in Pag oe questionnaire data from non-student trainees 
administered by the Agency for International De- 


velopment. 

_ Wef : 

ing pro dn Er the trainees were highly satisfied with their train- 

contact witl psa their social experiences, and reported frequent social 

and attitud * ericans. At the same time, some negative experiences 

isolation ome: reported. Exposure to racial prejudice, some social 

the lack of ings that the programs are too short, disappointment at 
opportunity for additional travel were the occasion for 


some n 

egati i 

Portant "dn attitudes. Language facility was reported as an im- 
actor in the extent to which trainees Were satished with 


oth thei 
he i : 
ir social experience and their training. 
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Sojourn Research: A Definition of 
the Field 


Eugene H. Jacobson 


is Fi aoe toscane is developmental research in the sense that it 
studies "y with what happens to the individual over time. ike 
the social childhood and of aging, sojourn research 
individu e eem attend to relatively crucial phases ina sequence o 
texts And adjustment phenomena that occur in changing so 
search will perhaps, like studies of childhood and aging, sojourn Te- 
and i yield evidence about regularities in adjustment sequences 
predictable correlates of phases in adjustment. 
E. unlike the models cited, sojourn research today has not 
ment upon time limits for the beginning and end of the ader 
of th M sages nor on the major components of the sequence. M ost 
is sd ata reported have been collected while the traveler ve in 
tu oo of sojourn or shortly after his return. The Peace orps 
exc e and the Kelman project repo this Issue are usefu 
eptions to this generalization. Perhaps it would be appropriate 


to ) 
attempt to outline a comprehensive sojourn sequence analysis an 
]d be done to illuminate 


to P 
as ed to some kinds of research that cou 
pects of the experience. 
Ni 
ine Phase Sequence 
For all travelers, there is 2 period of preparation for the journey: 
ist of elatively brief non- 


et preparation may consist OF à r opm 
Dm eig interval in the area of origin OT elaborate — een 
inc i foreign travel. The refugee fleeing before unex p. a 
utata into unknown territory OF the adventurer seizing YP e 
im en opportunity to cover n one ae 
nth E eee experience. The seasoned traveler retorts d 
left oy to a country he knows thoroughly and has on y al 
establis the airline crew anticipating à T° lar stopover 

ished route are differently prepared for sojUU- pe place 
of Nus preparation for travel is over the act of leaving the p 

rigin has important variations. 
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If leaving implies significant discontinuities in eee 
if permission to leave is conditional, stress can be expected. Imp 
tions for re-entry and maintenance of relationships with family a 
friends are only some elements of the possible variations in circum 
stances of leaving. t- 

Enroute the traveler may accomplish his journey almost even o 
lessly, in a minimum of time. Others, moving between the same a 
points, may, in different periods of time have experiences that es 
more crucial to adjustment than most of the sojourn experienc 
themselves. 

Entry into the area of sojourn c; 
adjustment influences. This is particu 
enforced waiting in some special 


mG ce is truncated, I -e variatio? 
within phases and p n longer stays, there are 


Immediate post arriy; 


" phe 
a cru i s : pen 
Bises decim Mcd UE cial time during sojourn 2" phe 
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phases V: 2 
the follow’ particularly if they lead back to the 
a ] ee 
related t > fie or oe = val examine some vise dee e 
Or & arture a - = 
research on aiher phases opamp qe MW 


Pre- 
Departure Research 


One of : 
the more important aspects of the pre-departure phase 


1s the in a z 
which [WA r of the potential traveler concerning the extent to 
of the e eun d learn from his travels. À common orientation is that 
his technical n who believes that he can relate to some aspect of 
Components of ji» eene in the country of sojourn, but that other 
perhaps, dun his experience abroad will be, at best, meaningless, or 
the country ge or unpleasant. A second traveler may expect that 
here is ve sojourn will be infinitely benevolent and nourishing. 
ry little in the research literature th 


and in Zee 
ive aim related to readiness to learn f 
mis t. In a cross-cultural cont 
Would b on national stereotypes (Duijk 
e worthwhile to look for typical patte 


lear 
orn Or i 
With the oes to reject opportunities to 
vel of visitors from country X to country Y. In a parallel 


exercis 
e, atti 
among phe toward cross-cultural learning could be investigated 
Populations pational, class and regional segments of potential visitor 
F: ri à 
particular s, family and work 
e pac important objects of research in this con 
eishma of industrial training programs, as reported by Fleishman 
Soui 1955), and others consistently emphasize the importance 
issipatin y of origin” attitudes and expectations On reinforcing OY 
Wor g the results of the training experience. If friends, family an 
him to be changed by his travel, 


the 
sy Wi 
ill respond to him upon his return in characteristic ways. If, 
ill be no changes, and are afrai that 


inste 
change! they hope that there wi 
Indicate m take place, their response to the returning traveler will 
are markedh When basic values in the countries of origin and sojourn 
Teturns to y different, and when the traveler. cO 
Unit, this he important role in a complex organization Or go 
A acne is central. 
ihe ier be apparent that these patterns of expectations held by 
the or di and those closest to him are not likely to be influence 
inary pre-departure training program. 
focus for research 


In 
Should pre-departure phase, a secon primary : 
on the salient evaluative modes in the socio-psychologic 


al travelers are 


associates of potenti 
text. Studies 0 


of 
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environment of the traveler. What are the significant categories of 
events and behaviors that the parent community attend to and what 
are the criteria for evaluation of these events and behaviors? It is 
instructive to discover the uniformity of the kinds of observations 
that travelers from country X make about country Y and how these 
differ from the kinds of observations made by travelers from country 
Z. They are, presumably, exposed to the same sojourn experience, 
but they encounter it in predictably different ways. It is difficult, in 
the country of cd to discover the unique constellation of classi- 
Ed ky c £n : pry iym that characterize the com- 
of his reference groups and of ihe nidinediiesul c a re [gem 
generates his evaluative mechanisms, this is " uec ie uu 
research problem. Not onl egeta iy atively manageable 
| arn a large curd i these prevailing evaluative modes 
important phases at his ca ine E Is fae 
extent the communication problem he will ons acri wis uu: 
returning traveler, attempting to recount hi ve upon his return. The 
often, interrupted with the equivalent £a experiences, is, only too 
all = well, but what a... Got 2: Yes, thats 
or travele : : 4 
departure avelas from I prea it is important to do pre- 
reasons for a sojourn. At one time hee abont siumueleiens 
an Englishman would go to the Uni ere were steridard mpi WHY 
What are the: charaetorsnee 4 e United States or Australia, or India. 
United States, to the U.N. or pi ima to an African who goes to the 
what are the characteristics i o Continental Europe? And, similarly, 
the non-traveler? To the doce y cir to the traveler as compared to 
tion on these matters, and this tr om there is uniformity of percep- 
toward himself, his journe "à er is aware of them, his attitudes 
affected. y and his return experiences will be 
Pre-departure preparati 

vida Better un denne Eq poene A researched to pro- 
characteristic modes of relating to his ers readiness to change, his 
attitude toward himself as a traveler Cham —— and his 
of formal pre-departure trainin . Clues may be found in study 
: g programs, if they exist, but it is 

more likely that research done with the travel d. JJ 
adjacent to him will be productive. aveler and key persons 


Other Phases 


Research on the act of leaving could focus on the extent to 
which the circumstances of leaving imply discontinuity of experience 


following a sojourn. 
Discontinuity may be held to a minimum. Frequent — 
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cation with the tr 


aveler enroute, and constant involvement of the 
traveler in on 


going at-home activities are correlates of an act of leay- 


ing that imply continuity of experience upon return. The act of 
faving may be terminal with respect to an employment status, a 
family re] 


y ationship, a political obligation, an educational role or a 
combination of these and other socio-cultural ties, up to and includ- 
ae non-return. An act of leaving that is terminal. by design or acci- 
nh has important implications for the way in which the traveler 
sponds to his sojourn. 


It Would be useful to know whether there are correlates of dif- 
most no evidence shee goes on sojourn behavior, There i 
Sojourn prior to the ls nous the s exe: T of hay ing an intermediate 
iz, ot al. 1963) r ii na oen experience, The SSRC Series (Sell- 
Coming to the U F - E iv y 1f who had extensive travel before 
ee Suggested t} - i k weis tae Fewer adjustment problems, but A 

of the o Sagas lat t lis might reflect a set of correlated characteiisac 

e traveled students rather than the travel itself. 
the The act of entry is a rather different kind of transaction than 
Pre-departure preparation, the act of leaving or the enroute 
ome - It ordinarily does not involve complex interaction phe- 
Peo ee unless it occurs in the context of a mass movement of 
Standen] Quarantine detention and screening of refugees. is not à 
experi ra model for most acts of entry. But the act of entry is the first 
ial, 2ce With the country of sojourn for some travelers and poten- 
Res doe have a bearing on how they see themselves being received. 
bo Ch should be addressed to the report that the traveler gives 
Sport Lus response to his entry experiences and correlates of the 
Port with Sojourn adjustment. 

Was Selltiz (Selltiz, et al., 1963) reports that post-arrival orientation 
Pean og Important for Asian students and less important for xd 
ing the ES in the United States. This, and other findings, inclu l- 
Kelman observations in this Issue, suggest research on opti- 

ines ae programs for different kinds of sojourners. pee 
kinds an or classifying sojourners for this purpose could be 


and ¢ extent of differences that exist between country of origin 
9untry of sojourn. 


Communication Studies 

in adde exploratory and tentative commitment phases of sojourn, 
"portare 9 Knowing the level of satisfaction and adjustment, it is 
alternati, 2 fnd out how the traveler is introduced to possible 
: uence H E the sojourn situation and what the factors are that 
It ig at this choice and decision behavior in selecting among them. 
* Point in sojourn that the resources of communications 
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research and small group analysis should be called upon. The exist- E 
ing data suggest that patterns of interpersonal communication change 
importantly during this period. . 7 s Í 

Correspondingly, in the commitment and decision making p 1ases, 

for the sojourner in the first year of his stay, more intensive analysis 
of the role of interpersonal communication than is provided by exist- 
ing studies is called for. The sojourner is now embedded in a new 
socio-cultural environment. How does he resolve the still fresh direc- 
tives from his place of origin and the increasingly strong and important 
stimuli from his new environment. Data from the pre-departure prep- 
aration phase coupled with an analysis of his contemporary communi- 
cation environment, would furnish some of the answers. 

If the sojourner decides to continue on his travels and return to 
his home country, research during the sojourn pre-departure phase 
should be complementary to that in the home country pre-departure 
phase. How have attitudes toward change developed over time? What 
are expectations about reception at home? How have aspirations and 
career plans altered? What does the traveler see as the implications 
of these alterations for his adjustment at home? What aspirations 


gaard’s U-curve ( Lysgaard, 1955) hypothesis reflect the stresses of 
this phase of the journey. Research is suggested on optimum sojourn 
pre-departure preparation. 

_ At this point the researcher’s concern with establishing appro- 
priate criteria for the success of the sojourn experience becomes most 
pressing. Is adjustment to the sojourn environment the desired objec- 
tive? Is the well adjusted Sojourner the person who will best meet the 
needs of his home environment or the expectations of his family, 
friends and work associates? More broadly, how are sojourn experi- . 
ences related to at home experiences? Follow-up studies through the ~; 
leaving, enroute, re-entry, exploratory, tentative commitment and 
ultimate commitment at home phases are called for. Idealy they 
would furnish data about the impact of the traveler on his home 
environment as well as his own progress. í 

And, since it is true that persons who have traveled are more 
likely than others to travel in the future, research should be planned 
on the effects of multiple exposures to the same or different sojourn * Ws 
environments. j 7 

Three comparative research threads may be pursued through ally 
of this sequence: comparative studies of personality, culture pe 
sojourn maturity. In addition to describing the typical a > 
search could tell us about different individuals, en cae a D 
characteristic styles of adjustment, initial level of adjustment, a 


; 
i 


» 
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to adjust and motivation to adjust. In addition to telling us about the 
typical traveler, the studies could tell us how travelers from country A 

iffer from those from country B and how travel between country A 
and B is different from travel between country A and country C, 
And, finally, the studies could help us to understand the differential 
p lenomena 


attending the sojourn of the neophyte, the somewhat 
traveled and the experienced sojourner, 
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ment of Foreign Nationals in the United States, J. soc. Issucs, 1963, 19, 
3, 115-122. 


| 

| 

| 

| A number of specific behavioral factors were examined in a group of short 
term foreign. trainees in the United States. The findings suggest that there are 

| often negative experiences and attitudes which go undetected in formal studies. 
Exposure to prejudice, social isolation, and lack of opportunity for travel are 

| examples. However, in general the trainces seemed satisfied with their training 
and experience. Language facility is an important variable which influences the 

| extent to which social experiences and training are satisfying. 

| 

| 
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GULLAHORN, JOHN T. axb GULLAHORN, JEANNE, E., An Extension of the 
U-Curve Hypothesis, J. soc. Issues, 1963, 19, 3, 33-47. 


Looking at the total cross-cultural exchange experience the authors suggest 
that a W-curve, instead of the currently adopted U-curve, more appropriately 
describes and characterizes the temporal patterning of individual reactions to 
y to their own home cultures, Post-adjustment 


foreign settings, and subsequently ment 
problems among sojourners are discussed in terms of patterns of interpersona 
i ference is made to 


relations and interaction in the United States and abroad. Re 
the use of balance theory in analyzing cross-cultural adjustment. In general, 
cross-cultural problems among sojourners are discussed in the context of edu- 
cational exchange under the Fulbright, and related programs. 


JACOBSON, EUGENE, H., Sojourn Research: A Definition of the Field, J. soc. 


Issues, 1963, 19, 3, 123-129. j 
å " 5 it i ncerne 
Sojourn research is developmental research in the sense e! ‘childhood and 


with what happens to the individual over time. Like studies o iwel 
aging, i a demands that the social scientist attend E^ ere x 
Crucial phases in a sequence of individual adjustment phenomena lap uium 
changing social contexts. And, perhaps, like studies of childhoo 2 a a and 
research will yjeld evidence about regularities in adjustmen "e ossible in 
Predictable correlates of phases in adjustment. Research Eee m "t ea ality, 
terms of three comparative research threads: comparative studies pP 


Culture and sojourn maturity. 


an 


KELMAN, HERBERT C., Reactions of Participants in a Foreign Speciali 
Seminar to Their American Experience, J. soc. Issues, 1963, 19 3, lid. 


The experiences of twenty-eight communications specialists from sixteen 
different countries taking part in a multi-national specialists’ seminar are analyzed 
and evaluated. The two major purposes of the study are to obtain evidence on the 
effectiveness of the seminar in achieving its goals, and to discover specific 
features of it that were most successful and most unsuccessful. Observations of 
the seminar in progress and intensive interviews with participants were completed. 
The conclusions are applicable to a variety of intemational exchange situations 
and serve as a policy guide to action. Analyses with many recommendations are 
presented, and seven general conditions which apply to multi-national exchange 
programs are described. Technical requirements for conducting short term 
exchange programs are discussed. 


LUNDSTEDT, SVEN, An Introduction to Some Evolving Problems in Cross- 
Cultural Research, J. soc. Issues, 1963, 19, 3, 1-9. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
The study of human behavior in cross-cultural exchange is now a defined 
l field the growth of which has been made possible by research and publication 
over the past ten years. The author introduces several problem areas and issues 
| under the headings of: Individual adjustment in the Peace Corps, a reappraisal 
of culture shock, the influence of reference groups, personality determinants and 
| assessment, challenges to the U-Curve hypothesis, and a guide to action. The 
article serves as an introduction and overview and places the different problem 
| areas in a context of social-psychological research. 
| 
| 
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SMITH, M. BREWSTER, FAWCETT, JAMES T., EZEKIAL, RAPHAEL AND 
ROTH, SUSAN, A Factorial Study of Morale Among Peace Corps Teachers 
in Ghana, J. soc. Issues, 1963, 19, 3, 10-32. 


| Psychological data collected during the period from February to July, 1962, 
| in connection with a follow-up study of the first contingent of Peace Corps 


teachers in Ghana, are factor analyzed. An attempt is made to answer several 
morale for the group? Is the structure 


in the latter half of the first 
? Are there shifts in level of 


questions: What is the statistical structure of 
stable over the three occasions of questioning 
academic year of the group’s teaching assignment 
morale? What is the relation to morale of some of 
which volunteers differ from one another in person: 
and conditions of assignment? 


the more obvious ways in 
al background, preparation, 
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VEROFF, JOSEPH, African Students in the United States, J. soc. Issues, 1963, 
19, 3, 48-60. 


Findings in this paper are part of a study undertaken by the International 


Center at the University of Michigan, assisted by the Survey Research Center, | 


and sponsored by the Institute for Intemational Education. The paper discusses 
changing images of the United States and Africa on the part of Africans, and the 
impact of the sojourn on achievement motivation. African students do seem to 
change in their view of Americans during their visit, and they change in their 
view of Africa. They seem to become more interested in nationalistic ideas and 
less involved in international identifications, and they do change in their achieve- 
ment orientations. They seem to become more involved in taking challenging 


risks. 
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Ross Stagner 


It is indeed a pleasure to have the opportunity of introducing my 
long-time friend, Ted Newcomb, on this occasion. While I do not want 
to bore you with details of his biography, custom requires that I 
mention a few important milestones. 


Dr. Newcomb was born in July 1903, and received his doctorate 
in 1929. While he believes in social action 


by psychologists, he denies that any activities on his part contributed 
to the Wall Street crash which followed so closely upon his receipt 
of the Ph.D. His dissertation dealt primarily with intra-individual data, 
of certain behavior patterns in adolescent boys; but, it 
is significant of his future development that he was also engaged in 
observing these boys in a camp environment and in studying relation- 
ships between the individual and his milieu. 
After a year at Lehigh and four years at Western Reserve, Ted 
Moved to the recently founded progressive girls’ college, Bennington, 
and promptly initiated the justly famous study of attitudinal climate 
and social learning which was eventually published in a widely cited 
Volume titled Personality and Social Change. He and I participated in 
the 1936 meeting at Dartmouth in which the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues was founded. During his stay at 
€nnington, he worked with Gardner and Lois Murphy on the first 
edition of Experimental Social Psychology, and with his erstwhile 
Colleagues at Western Reserve published a monograph on group 
Adjustment in problem boys. With the late George Hartmann, he edited 
the first of an ambitiously planned series of SPSSI Yearbooks, titled 
ndustrial Conflict: A Psychological Interpretation. ie 
In 1946 Dr. Newcomb moved to the University of Michigan at 


1 


from Columbia University 


the consistency 
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i cial psychology in the Department of Sociology, 
re ae eee Tipai denim and establish the Doctor 
m ies die Social Psychology as a joint activity of the Departments o 
Per dbulo and Sociology, being given the rank of full Professor " 
ton da usnm He was thus in a position to facilitate the shift i 
ihe Aoarisbing Center for Group Dynamics, led by Kurt uia, EE. 
staffed by Dorwin Cartwright, Ronald Lippitt and others, from M.I.T. 

ichigan in 1948. 
T pom iter psychologists believe that creativity ends at 40, it € 
time for Ted to settle down and become a placid administrator. Bu 


i i i k social psychology 
t so. He published a very stimulating textbook on social psyenol 
m i ad collaborated in the tremendously successful first book of 
readings issued by SPSSI in 1952. Since 


that time he has continued to 
publish valuable research and theoretical contributions, his latest baok, 
the Acquaintance Process, being an ingeniously designed study » 
the processes of interaction between individuals thrown together by 
the accidents of dormitory life, . 
Ted has received numerous well-deserved honors from his col- 
leagues. In 1945 he was chosen president of SPSSI, and President-Elect 
of the APA in 1955, 


I am pleased indeed to introd 
1962 Kurt Lewin Memorial Awar 
also to hand him this scroll e 
appreciation. 


uce him to you as the winner of me 
d, to present him with this check, a 
ngraved with our Societys words o 


Kurt Lemin Memorial Amard 


granted by the Society for the 
Hsychological Study of Social Jannes 


to 
Theodore ff. Newromh 
luna 
for furthering in his work, as did 
Kurt Lewin, the development and integration 
of psychological research and sorial action. 


KURT LEWIN MEMORIAL AWARD 
ADDRESS-1962 


Persistence and Regression of Changed 
Attitudes: Long-Range Studies 


Theodore M. Newcomb 


I. 


and seven years ago, here in Philadelphia, I read 
as properly, which is to say poly- 
autistic hostility—and its manu- 


One-half score 
a paper before this society. It w. 


Sy, llabically, titled—something about 
script pages numbered just 28. Doubtless I would long since have 


forgotten about it had I not discovered, several years later, that 
another man had stolen my central idea, some five-score years before 
I was born. The name of the thief was William Blake, and a striking 
eature of his paper was that its total number of words was just 28. 


Let me quote them: 
I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told it not, my wrath did grow. 


at Blake would accept the phrasing, our 


common theme had to do with the change and persistence of atti- 
tudes. What I. at least, was trying to say was that one’s attitudes 
toward another person are not likely to change if one so manipulates 
one’s environment that one cannot add to or correct one’s information 
about that person. Today I shall pursue a similar theme, though in a 


Somewhat different direction. . i 
One's attitude toward something is not only a resultant of one's 
Previous traffic with one’s environment but also a determinant of se- 
ronments. Viewed in the 


€ctive response to present and future envi r ; 
atter way, existing attitudes may determine one’s selection among 
settings, and these in turn may serve to 


alternative environmental 


Though I’m not sure th 
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preserve or undermine the very attitudes that had been initially 
responsible for one’s selection among the alternatives. Insofar as 
attitudes are self-preserving, such tendencies to select a supportive 
environment would, if empirically supported, provide an important 
explanation of their persistence. In its most general form, the hypoth- 
esis would run somewhat as follows: Existing attitudes are most 
likely to persist, other things equal, when one’s environment provides 
most rewards for their behavioral expression. But this platitudinous 


would take account of both change and persis 
and of environmental Supportiveness. I 
something about a changed selection of 
tude change, about the ways in which th 


n particular, it would say 


anged atti i a s 
the one about autisti Ecc attitude, This proposition differs from 


II. 


in which such a proposition might be 

ofar as one is interested, as I have 
will make use of “natural” settings. 
dings from two of my own studies, 


There are various Ways 


a ———— — x 
ra — rg 
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eee at for four-month periods. The only attitudes of these subjects 
at showed much change, from first to last, were their attractions 
toward each other—attitudes which had not even existed, of course, 
before their initial encounters in this research setting. Expressions 
of interpersonal attraction during the first week or two were highly 
unstable, but after about the fifth week they showed only slow and 
slight changes (Cf. Newcomb, 1963). 

i Under the conditions of this research, imposed environments 
(in the form of arbitrarily assigned rooms, roommates, and floors) had 
no consistent effects beyond the first week or two in interpersonal 
preferences. That is, one could predict little or nothing about inter- 
personal attraction from the fact of being roommates or floormates. 
Self-selected interpersonal environment, however, was closely asso- 
ciated with interpersonal attraction. At all times later than the first 


week or two, pairs of subjects who were reported by others to belong 
to the same voluntary subgroups were almost invariably pairs whose 
members chose each other at very high levels of attraction. If this 
seems to be a commonplace observation (as indeed it is), let me 
remind you of my reason for reporting it; interpersonal environments 


are not only consequences of existing attraction but also sources of 
future attraction. It is an everyday phenomenon that, having devel- 
oped differential attitudes toward one’s several acquaintances, one 
manipulates one’s interpersonal environment, insofar as one can, to 
Correspond with one’s interpersonal preferences. And insofar as one 


is successful, chances are that the preferences will be further rein- 
1 bility both of preferences and of volun- 


forced. é ing sta 

tarily tects ems following the first month or so, indicate 
that exactly this was occurring. The fact that it is an everyday occur- 
Tence enhances rather than negates the importance of the principle 
Involved, namely, that a recently acquired attitude will persist insofar 
as it results in the selection of an environment that is supportive of 
that attitude. 

Il. 


i ts 
In tally different set of data, or rather to two se 

of ied ds A e antec obtained over an interval of more 
an 20 years. The earlier responses Were obtained between 1935 and 
1939 at Bennington College (Newcomb, 1943); the later ones, ob- 
tained in 1960 and 1961, were from almost all of the subjects who 
ad b ‘ or mor 
oe three 41 former students in this category 


were inter- 
ted more or less parallel 
y with their present atti- 
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tudes toward a wide range of public-affairs issues, with attitudes of 
their husbands and other contemporary associates, and with their 
histories and careers since leaving the College. 

Before telling you some of the follow-up findings, I ought to 
report a few of the original ones. During each of four consecutive 
years (1935-36 through 1938-39), juniors and seniors were on the 
average markedly less conservative than freshmen in attitude toward 
many public issues of the day. Studies of the same individuals over 
three- and four-year intervals showed the same trend, which was 
not attributable to selective withdrawal from the College. Com- 
parisons with other colleges showed almost no intercollege differences 
in freshmen attitudes, but much less conservatism at Bennington 
than at the other institutions on the part of seniors. Individual studies 
showed that at Bennington nonconservatism was rather closely asso- 
ciated with being respected by other students, with participation in 
college activities, and with personal involvement in the College as 
an institution. The relatively few malcontents were, with surprisingly 


few exceptions, those who held conservative attitudes toward public 
issues. 


Given these initial 
follow-up study was t 
individuals who had 
years remain relativel 


findings, one of my concerns in planning the 

he following: Under what conditions would 

become less conservative during their college 

in y nonconservative 20-odd years later, and under 

what conditions would they "regress" to relatively conservative posi- 
tions? (As to the problem of comparing attitudes toward one set 
of Issues in the 1930's with those toward quite different issues in the 
1960 $ I shall for present purposes note only that at both times we 
used indices of relative, not absolute standing: each subject is com- 
pared with the same set of peers. ) 

By way of noting the general pattern of persistence vs. regression 
en the part of the tota] population, I shall first compare one early 
with one later datum. In the 1940 presidential election, 51% of our 
interview sample who reported a preference for either major can- 
didate chose the Democrat, F, D, Roosevelt, and 4995 the Republican, 
W. Willkie. Twenty years later, the comparable figures were 6076 
for J. F. Kennedy and 40% for R. M. Nixon. No single election, of 
course, provides a very good test of what might be termed “general 
conservatism concerning public affairs,” but at any rate this particula: 
comparison does not Suggest any conspicuous regression towar 
freshman conservatism. This conclusion is also supported by the 
following finding: In six consecutive presidential elections (1940 
through 1960), an outright majority of our interviewees (51%) re- 
ported that they had preferred the Republican candidate either once or 
never, whereas only 27% of them had preferred that candidate as 
many as five times out of the six times. 
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The problem of regressive effects can also be approached by 
comparing relative conservatism on the part of the same individuals 
over the interval of 20-odd years. In terms of party or candidate 
preference in 1960, the degree of individual stability is startling. As 
shown in Table 1, individuals who were in the least conservative 
quartile of the total population, on graduating, preferred Kennedy 
by frequencies of 30 to 3, and those in the next quartile by 25 to 8; 


TABLE 1 
PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCES IN 1960, ACCORDING TO QUARTILES OF PEP Scores 
ox LEAVING COLLEGE IN THE LATE 1930s 


Nixon Kennedy 
PEP quartile preferred preferred Total 
l (least conservative) 3 30 33 
2 S 25 33 
3 18 13 3l 
4 (most conservative) 22 ll 33 
51 79 130 


TOTAL 

83% of this half of the population preferred Kennedy 20 years later, 
while 37% of the initially more conservative half preferred Kennedy 
after 20 years. Political party preferences, and also an index of general 
political conservatism, showed about the same relationship to political 
conservatism more than two decades earlier. These data provide no 
Support for a prediction of general regression—either toward previous 
conservatism or in the statistical sense of regression toward the mean. 

Other evidence concerning the general nonconservatism in this 
Population in the early 1960's includes the following: 


77% of them considered themselves “liberal” or “somewhat liberal,” as 
compared with 17% who were “conservative” or “somewhat con- 


servative"; » « er: 
78% “approved” or “strongly approved of “Medicare” for the aged 
: ity; 
As pamper d" of admitting Red China into 


61% “approved” or “strongly approve 


the United Nations. 
lation as a whole is 


n view of its demo- 
onomic level may be judged from 


These and other data suggest that the popul 
now far less conservative than is to be expected i 


8raphi istics. Its socio-ec 
ete wee (1) vr di - 117 respondents who were or had been 


Married were judged by the interviewer to be at least “fairly we 
to-do,” with simal inmómee of not less than $20,000; and (2) of 113 


mothers i i 5% had sent at least one of their children 
mi um A eig E background, about three-quarters of 


O a private school. In religious : à 
5d la EUM. ( P an half of whom were Episcopalian). 
and less than 10% were either Catholic or Jewish. According 
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i the Survey Research Center of the 
information E ien posi ie of onde women college 
— S: the income level of this population who in 1960 ex- 
p mdi undis for Kennedy over Nixon was less than 25—as 
ameoa Pik 60% of this alumnae population. "" 

I shall now revert to my earlier theme: If this population is now 
less conservative than one a bes as. to what extent is this ex- 
e i S of its members' sele 
dec. tm, supportive of nonconservative attitudes? It proves 
to be very difficult to categorize total 
of view, and so for the present I shall ] 


part of their environments; 

objects, were capable of bein 

their wives' attitudes. 
Nearly 8095 of our res 


pondents both had a husband and were 
able to report on his attitu 


des toward most of the issues with which 


54% of the husbands in 
64% of them either “ap 
the aged under Social Security; 


57% of them either “approved” or “strongly approved” of admitting Red 
China into the United Nations, 


1960 favored Kennedy over Nixon; 
proved” or “strongly approved” of “Medicare” for 


* By my colleague Philip Converse, to whom I am most grateful. 


t 
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assume that attitudes toward public affairs had something to do 
with husbands’ and wives reciprocal selection of one another, or 
With post-marital influence upon one another, or with both. Here is 
One statistical support for this assumption: the correlation between 
Wives' scores on an instrument labeled Political and. Economic Pro- 


Bressivism, as of their graduating from college in the late 1930's, with - 


the number of Republican candidates that their subsequent husbands 
voted for between 1940 and 1960 was .32; this does not account for 
much of the variance, but its p value is < .0005. 
. Another interesting finding has to do with the number of women 
in our interview sample whose husbands had attended Ivy League 
colleges; one would expect this proportion to be high, since so many 
of the women's fathers and brothers had attended these colleges. 
The actual frequency turned out to be just 50%. These Ivy League 
usbands’ voting preferences in 1960, however, turned out to be much 
more like their wives’ preferences than like their classmates’ prefer- 
ences: 52% of husbands whose wives were able to state a preference 
were for Kennedy—which is to say that they did not differ at all in 


votin all non-Ivy League husbands. This total set 
"Lear ocior va d follows: Our Bennington grad- 


Of facts can best be interpr 1 
uates of the late 1930s found their husbands in the kinds of places 
Where their families expected them to be found, but they selected 
Somewhat atypical members of these "proper populations of eligibles; 

€y tended not to have conservative attitudes that were then typical 
of these latins 

One uum oË this atypical selection is to be seen in the occu- 

Pational distribution of these womens’ husbands. Only 38% of all 
usbands are classifiable as “in management or business,” the remain- 
ing 62% representing for the most part a wide range of professions 
(especially college teaching, entertainment, and the arts) and public 
employment (especially in government). Husbands in these | 
8eneral categories (management and [eg Bere! pfe a 
Sharply in their voting preferences in 1960; of the usbands w. 

: i ; : 
Wives attri ferences to them, 26% of those in management 
and denen ze! aero cardio and 68% of all other husbands pre 
erred oe In sum, these women's husbands had typically n 

om "the slab" pisa but a majority of them did not have "the rig 
attitud ional interests. . 

U Neate. PT ae to select a single factor that contributes 

Most to these women’s maintenance, f ie ganar |! zw La 
E Ween the late 1930's and early 1960's, I think it woul e 
9* selecting husbands of generally S 

9 maintain for them an’ environment that was supportive 
existing attributes. 
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IV. 


from the total population of interviewees to 
wes d p pa ea te ost crucial of these, from 
“ae ar f view of my proposition about supportive environments, 
a Ee e within the population of nonconservatives on leaving 
pictas is the late 1930s: What seems to be the differences between 
s sd do and those who do not remain nonconservative in the 
pe 1960's? Such comparisons will have to be impressionistic, since 
numbers of cases are small. 

Among 22 individuals previously labeled as clearly nonconserva- 
tive in their third or fourth year of attendance at the College, just 
half belong in the same category now. Only three of them are clearly 
conservative today, the remaining eight being classified as inter- 
mediate. Here are these wives’ descriptions of their husbands' political 
positions over the years: 


3 presently conservative wives: 3 Republican husbands (100% ) 
7 presently intermediate wives: 3 Republican husbands (42%) 
8 presently nonconservative wives: 2 Republican husbands (25%) 

Of the three presently conservative women, none mentions having 
engaged in activities related to political or other public issues; of the 
eight who are intermediate, six mention some activity of this kind, but 
they identify their activity only in such general terms as "liberal" or 
"Democratic Party”; of the 11 still nonconservative women, eight 
mention such activities, more than half of them specifying such 


"causes" or organizations as labor unions, civil liberties, the ADA, 
or the NAACP, 


Each interviewee was also asked about the general orientation 
of “most of your friends” toward political and other public affairs. 
More than half (12) of the 22 women originally labeled as clearly 


nonconservative described their environment of friends as “liberal 


question in just about the 
relatively nonconservative, The 16 women origi 
conservative, on leaving college, answered this question somewhat 
differently; more than half of them (9) described their environment 
of friends as predominantly “conservative,” but answers differed with 
the present attitudes of the respondents, That is, those who are now, 
in fact, relatively conservative with near-unanimity describe their 
friends as conservative, whereas those who are now relatively non- 
NUN tive consider a substantial proportion or even most of their 
a iets be “liberal.” Thus only those who were quite conservative 
ien 


r 
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in the late 1930's and w i i 

by friends who are dec an lg hc KDE 

ilios po RR SE ef the still nonconservative women mention 

is s ; ss T pu ic activities (most commonly both) that have 

while none I i - E: Modes previously nonconservative attitudes, 

er he 1e three ormerly nonconservative but presently con- 
omen mentions either husband or public activities which 


have served to maintain earlier attitudes. 
t TN dit aboni attitude persistence on the part of those who, after 
Siktéanof cim MS i - were still relatively conservative? 
du the nrbe d M 10 W "s then labeled conservative were interviewed 
and three as s, ten of them being categorized as still conservative 
reported d now nonconservative. Only one of the nonchangers 
ee mari. a husband who was a Democrat, and in this lone 
dien turned out to have voted for Nixon in 1960. Two of the three 
angers, on the other hand, report husbands who were Democrats 


and Ke f 
nd Kennedy voters in 1960. Only two of the persistent conservatives 
supportive of their attitudes 


aa public activities presumably 
| i sa of the Republican Party, in both cases); eight of the ten 
ken >ed most of their friends either as conservative or as Repub- 
or ^ The conditions that favor the persistence of conservatism 
T the 20-odd years are thus about the same as those that favor 
ts in the 


th ; ; : ‘ 
e persistence of nonconservatism: supportive environmen 
, and (for the nonconservatives but 


m. nif husbands, local friends : 
t the conservatives) in the form of associates in ac 
© public issues. 

. There is a special sub-population of students who, as of grad- 
uating in the late 1930's, were candidates for regression; that is, they 
became much less conservative during their college years. Of these, 
about one-third (9 of 28) were among the most conservative half of 

19605, and may be regarded as 


i Same population in the early 1$ ; | 
Bressors, in some degree at least. Eight of these potential regressors 
Were, for various reasons, unable to report on husbands’ preferences. 
1 19 respondents, five were actual regressors, 
Sti of whom reported their husbands to be Republicans or "con- 
Tvative Republicans." Among 14 actual non-regressors reporting, ten 
€scribed their husbands as Democrats or “liberal Democrats, two 
hho have been voting Democratic, 

e are highly 


ge to them as “Republicans is m = 
on i epublicans. Thes 
ly two call their husbands publican: pe A ron 


Sign} 
ignificant differences: the actual regressors can pretty we d 
erely by knowing their husbands 
of all predic- 


me from the nonregressors ™ 
ion, ent attitudes, By this procedure only 3 of 19, or 167% 
$ would not have been correct. -—e 
Sist This total set of data suggests that either regression i-o 
€nce of attitudes as of leaving college are; over the years, 


tivities related 


A 
“mong the remaining 
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B —- s d 
ds’ attitudes, or early post-college attitudes ha 
"m L ag Mn the selection of husbands, or both. In either 
AA both regression and persistence are facilitated by the supportive- 
case, 
ness of husbands. 


Vv. 


is any very general principle that helps to account for 
this i eet of cell aim (both my 1946 and my 1963 versions), 
I believe that it is to be found in an extended version of balance 
theory," as originally outlined by Heider (1946, 1958). Heider's for- 
mulations are formulated in individual and phenomenological terms; 
a balanced state is a strictly intrapersonal, psychological state. But 
it is also possible to conceptualize an objective, multi-person state of 
balance, referring to the actual relationships among different persons 
attitudes, regardless of the person's awareness of each other. Such 
a concept is psychologically useful not only because it describes an 
actual, existing situation—an environment of which each person is 
himself a part, as suggested by Asch (1952)—but also because it 
describes a relationship which, given reasonably full and accurate 
communication, comes to be accurately perceived. My own recent work 
on the acquaintance process has been interesting to me primarily be- 
cause it inquires into the processes by which and the conditions under 


which intrapersonal states of balance come to correspond with inter- 
personal ones. As outlined by Heider, and subsequently by many 
others (Cf. Bro 


wn et al., 1962), the processes by which imbalanced 

states serve as goals toward the attainment of balanced ones include 
both internal, psychological changes and external modifications of the 
environment. Thus, one may achieve a balanced state with the im- 
portant figures in one’s social environment—whether by selecting 
those figu re$, by modifying one's own attitudes, or by influencing 
others attitudes—and at the same time continue to perceive that 
environment accurately, 

According to such an extended, interpersonal concept of balance, 
an imbalanced state under conditions of continued interaction is 
likely to be an unstable one, simply because when it is discovered 
it arouses intrapersonal imbalance on the part of one or more of the 
interactors, and this state arouses forces toward change. Given marked 
attitude change on the part of one but not the other member of a 
dyad actually in balance with respect to that attitude, imbalance 
results. This was what typically happened to students at Bennington 
College vis-à-vis their parents, in the 1930's. A common way in which 
th attempted to reduce imbalance was by avoidance—not neces- 

a of parents but of the divisive issues as related to parents. As 
sarty T ht say, unit formation between issue and parents was 
^ ae up on psychological imbalance thus reduced. Such a “solu- 

ro. z 
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tion” resemble isti 
1 s autistic hostility in that it i 
rel met ty at it involves a marked restric- 
But this soluti 
: on, as many of my subject i 
A jects testified, was 
p de comfortable one. Hence, it would hardly be see 
eris y of them, during early post-college years, were in search of 
oom nments that would provide less uncomfortable solutions—or, 
"ma m prd peiie rewarding ones. An ideal one, of course, 
be a husband who was rewarding as a supporter of one’ 
a s own 
attitudes as well as in other ways. S a 
And so, vis-à-vis parents and fellow-students at first, and later 


vis-à-vi 
bal is vis husbands (or perhaps working associates), forces toward 
nce were at work. Specifically, support from important people 
be the rule, and its absence the 


concernine ; : 
bcne i important issues came to 
e 1 * * 
ption. Support sometimes came about by changing ones own 
more commonly, by 


- es toward those of needed supporters, or, 
cting supporters for existing attitudes. The latter stratagem repre- 


s 
— not merely an automatic tendency for attitudes to perpetuate 
mselves. More significantly, I believe, it represents an adaptation 


to 5 P 
a world that includes both persons and issues. Such a dual adapta- 
ificing one's stand on the issues 


pes can be made, of course, by sacr i : 

Sam: eget But if the dual adaptation is to be made without this 

reg Ice, then an interpersonal world must be selected (or created) 

b is supportive—in which case we can Say that the attitude has 
€en expressed by finding a supportive environment. 

, According to my two themes (of 1946 and 1963) an existing 
attitude may be maintained by creating environments in which either 
new information can be avoided or in which other persons support 
One's own information. In either case, the fate of an attitude is 
mediated by the social environment in which the individual attempts 

t same attitude. Insofar 


to maintain or to restore balance regarding tha c 
es disturbing information or provides 


"A ad environment excludes € : de 

Sele orcing information, the attitude persis 

ction or the acceptance of that environm 
olding the attitude, we have ? steady-state, 


VI. 
t If you will pardon an autobiographical reference I should like 
O tell you, finally, one of my reasons for p my pr pons 
€n, just 17 tomorrow, I rea my paper on autisti 
e of this Society, one of the persons in 


hostili 
tility at the annual meeting € t 3 amis 
audience—as I observed with both delight and con? T, few 


yas the man i day, Kurt 
an hi emory We meet today; t 3 
adr later, ciis a both Waiting for another session :: begin, he 
Sked me if he might publish my paper. Though I canno 


ts. And insofar as 
ent is a consequence 0: 
self-maintaining system. 
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1 in my eagerness to accept his offer I did not 
sa eere p= jin pisused to er it, but to have 
vee nnd n the first issue of Volume I of Human Relations is to this 
oppen matter of no small pride to me. ia 

Kurt Lewin did not, alas, live to see even the first issue o : 
j al that he did so much to launch. But even today he is constantly 
arses over my shoulder, just as he did when I was revising that 
i pe dor paper for publication—for him. I like to think that, were 
he. aliye, he would be curious as to what I had done, over the years, 
with the notion of autistic hostility. And so, though I cannot tell him, 


I can report to you, at a meeting in his honor, one of the things that 
I have done with it. 
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Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
1963 


Presentation to Roger G. Barker 
Philadelphia, September 2, 1963 


Alfred L. Baldwin (read by Ross Stagner) 


of AME to you today two Kurt Lewin Award Winners, because 
Er ewcomb's unavoidable absence from the convention last year. 
bn m calls for these introductory remarks to be made by the Chair- 
an of the committee selecting the award winner, but Dr. Alfred 
r Dr. Roger Barker, is 


Baldwin, who would have filled this role fo 
have, therefore, consented to play a double 


res to be here today. I 
To e and introduce Dr. Barker, but I shall do so by reading to you the 
emarks prepared by Dr. B 


aldwin for this event. 
ard today, is an old friend 


refore, to have the opportunity 
y to be 


ted at Stanford University, receiving his 
ees there. He obtained his Ph.D. 
in at the Iowa 


Period, 
Nearly all students who worked with Lewin, continue to reflect the 
k, but unlike some other famous 
rk of his 


tovinian influence in their later wor DY i 
stud hers, Lewin seemed to put no constraints on the later wo: 
pr am Thus Roger Barker is detectably Lewinian 1n his appro 
oblems and issues, but his research is also uniquely his own. " 
R After short periods at Harvard, Illinois, Stanford and cist ; 
°ger Barker went to the University of Kansas in 1947 as professor 
E of the department of psychology, to rebuild 
been sadly decimated during the war years. 
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that by and large still represents Kansas on the national psychological 
SCENE: i ast sixteen years has been divided between 
regen Meo aem the nrLdera observation of human 
hig twe on) the other, his interest in the psychological concomitants 
ET disability. Together with his colleague, Herbert F. Wright, 
P J ablished the Midwest Psychological Field Station, a unique 
= mach institution in human psychology. Its program is devoted to the 
development of methods for the scientific description of the behavior of 
children in naturalistic settings, and for the description of the psy- 
chological impact of those settings upon their inhabitants. o, 
Barker has insisted that psychology lacks the carefully naturalistic 
description that has proved such an important foundation for experi- 
mental research in the biological sciences, and has demonstrated, 
through his own research and those of his colleagues and students, the 
value of such research in the study of human behavior. He has studied 
children in a variety of habitats, the open community in Midwest, 
comparable towns in England and other countries, high schools of 
various sizes, and, of course, the home itself, 
Not only has his own research c 
observation, h 


t. Through his own writings, the research 


1 by his encouragement of the 
naturalistic study of human beings, Roger Barker has enriched the 
Science of psyc i 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Amari 
grauteh by the Soriety for the 
Psychological Study of Social Jasues 
to 
Roger G. Barker 
1963 
for furthering in his mork, aa Did 
Kurt Lewin, the development and integration 
of psychological research and social action. 


KURT LEWIN MEMORIAL AWARD 
ADDRESS-1963 


On the Nature of the Environment 


Roger G. Barker 


stand out strongly in my memory of Kurt Lewin from 


Two themes 
al fellow with his group at the University 


the time I Was a post-doctor. 


of Iowa in 1935 and 1936. 
ne theme was Lewin's vigorous presentation of psychology as a 


conceptually autonomous science. In his view, psychology is inde- 
Pendent of biology, physics, and sociology; its constructs and theories 
are not reducible to those of any other science. Heider! has reminded 
US that this was a guiding conviction of Lewin from his earliest days, 
and that it is expressed in his theory of the life space. Kurt Lewin 

w to Iowa, and under the impact of his brilliance and 


Tought this vie 
vho worked with him there operated within its frame- 


enthusiasm all s 
Work, But his conception of the place of psychology among the sciences 


B 
id not 80 unchallenged; in fact, it was an explicit and a lively issue. 
I e p ilosophy of science had recently come to the University of 
owa directly from Vienna. Under these circumstances, Lewin, who 
Would Certainly have chosen to let history settle the argument, had to 
enter into discussions of what, for him, were the familiar issues of 


positivism, reductionism, and the unity of science. These discussions 
ha vre landmarks of the Iowa landscape of those days and surely every- 
a "ho participated in them, even from the periphery, will always 


Temem er them. 
[o € essence of science for Lewin was a system of explicitly saie 
F s by means of which exceptionless derivations could be ma d 
i ace, in this view, the concepts of physics, biology, and sociology E: 
n )mensurable with those of psychology, he concluded peces] 
i babilistic, empirical relations could be discovered € ae d 
it, Psychology and those of other sciences. It was impos E 
D make derivations to behavior from the nonpsychologic 
1959 Supplement 


lp. j 
Series, Heider, F. On Lewin’s methods and theory. J. soc. Issues, 
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; or the preperceptual or ecological environ- 
neil en wie tesis i ve iH der made M emptis for 
"amid limit psychology to an encapsulated system of purely psy- 

i 5 tructs. 

a emm at Iowa convinced me that psychology was faced 
siiis a hrec! dilemma and that it had to choose between achieving 
a truly Galilean psychology of precise derivations, but with the ecologi- 
cal environment omitted, accepting a probabilistic functionalism of the 
kind advocated by Brunswik, with the ecological environment in- 
cluded, or retreating to a fractionated psychology of specialties and 
microtheories without conceptual unity. I am now beginning to see the 
issues differently. But before turning to this, I must report another 
theme that is prominent in my memory of Kurt Lewin and which 
helps to define the issue I want to discuss. 

This theme is the overriding influence of the ecological environ- 
ment in Lewin’s own life. How well I remember a summer day I spent 
with him in the Sierra Nevada mountains of California. It was a beauti- 
ful day. Then the news came over the automobile radio that Hitler’s 
German armies had invaded Poland. This was an event in the objective 
geo-political-social world; this was an occurrence in the ecologica 
environment. It was hard, indeed, to follow Lewin’s scientific tenets 
here. It was difficult to think that this occurrence had no certain con- 
sequences for him, or for me, or for multitudes of others for whom it 
had as yet no life-space representation whatever. Lewin was among 
those men who have had to contend in their own lives with the most 
striking evidence of the coercive power of the political-social environ- 
ment. Indeed, two ecological realities, Jews and Nazis, were in some 
way causally implicated in the strange fact that Lewin was carrying 
on his work in an Iowa town. He recognized this, of course. He 
often emphasized the profound importance for people of nonpsycho- 
logical events; but despite their saliency for him personally, he could 

not incorporate them into a science of psychology, as he understood 
science. 

So Lewin led an uneasy life with this dilemma. He saw very 
clearly that an adequate applied behavioral science requires conceptual 
bridges between psychology and ecology, and even though his con- 
ception of science told him that this is impossible, much of his effort 
from the Iowa period onward was preoccupied with it. Sometimes he 
approached the psychological-ecological breach directly and explicitly, 
as in his gatekeeper theory of the link between food habits and food 


2 Nonpsychological environment, preperceptual environment, ecological en- 
vironment and environment are used interchangeably in this essay to mean the 
environment as described by the physical and biological sciences, and by those 
social sciences that are not adumbrations of individual psychology. Psychologic 
environment and life space are used interchangeably as Lewin used them. 
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technology and economics*; sometimes he approached it obliquely and 
implicitly, as in his attempt to treat the social field as a psychological 
construct! He seemed unable to avoid the interface between ecology 
and psychology and to work within his own system, as he had done in 
the earlier studies of tension systems, psychological satiation, and 
level of aspiration. I think the reason is clear: Lewin’s total life experi- 
ence and his conception of psychology as a science were in irreconcil- 
able conflict. He could not ignore his life experiences, and he could 
not give up his conception of psychology. It was a painful conflict. 

It seems to me that, as psychologists, we are all confronted with 
the same dilemma today. And for those with the concerns represented 
by the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues the conflict 
is especially crucial. The environment which man is creating for himself 
is surely even more threatening (and, also, more promising, if we are 
able to call the turns) than it was twenty-five years ago. Who can 
doubt that changes in our environment ranging from new levels of 
radiation, to increased numbers of people, to new kinds of medicines, 
and new kinds of social organizations, schools, and governments are 
inexorably changing our behavior, and that our new behavior is, à 
turn, altering our environment? Can this total emma = F d 
incorporated within an explanatory science? Can we us ers pi — 
Control the total array and flow of what is happening a us te dail 
the couplings between the environment and behavior always 


iri P It is to 
wi » , r ilistically, empirically, and post hoc! 
with fr agmentally, probabilistica y: p ey m den 


this problem that I should like to direct i 
1 shall, first, define the dilemma, or rather the dilemmas, more 
precisely, ; 


Problems Along the Environment to 


Envir onment Circuit 
und of events in which behavior is involved 


i all in a 

from distal objects in the ecological environment l a d it: i 

aseball game) to proximal events at = -: "d, yr m 

© approaching ball on the retinas); to aiterent, = a e (adr 
Processes within the silent intrapersonal sector o 


ising the 
ts (e.g. raising 

Srceivi ing ball); to molecular ac : € 
fade) eia ie apre ema which alter the ecological envi" 


ands) and finally to molar a | ic ment cir- 
Dent RE, jd ball). This is the environment to env 
V (eate 


We can trace the ro 


Bull. 
ds of change. s 
? Lewin, K hind food h me eld Theory in Sock 
ton Research Conci, 1948, i $ Iia TS pe 1, 2-38. also 
ci / 951. Pp. 170-187. 47, 1, 2-38; 
ý tee py aa dai. Human Relat., Ped Pp. 188-237. 
^^ Field Theory in Social Science. New York: Harpe 


abits and meth 
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cuit, the E-E arc, which Brunswik? and others? have considered the 
fundamental psychological datum. 

I have mentioned one dilemma of the E-E arc, namely, that it 
involves such alien phenomena in its various parts that a conceptually 
univocal treatment has seemed impossible. But there are other di- 
lemmas. 

Most psychologists, including Lewin and Brunswik, have found the 
ecological envronment on the afferent side of the person to be un- 
stable, and to exhibit at best only statistical regularities.” This dis- 
ordered input has confronted students of the total E-E arc with the 
difficult problem of accounting for its transformation within the cir- 
cuit into an ordered output. In consequence, the selective and organiz- 
ing powers of the intrapersonal segment of the E-E arc, which to 
quote Leeper, “yield relatively stable effects out of the kaleidoscop- 

ically changing stimulation they receive”! (pp. 387. ; i 
claimed the greatest efforts of heal eee nie 
orts of psychologists; here fall the problems of 

s is the second dilemma of the E-E arc. 


5 Brunswik, E. Th 
Encyclopedia of Unified Scienca, Chin ok e. Biidlogy. In International 
Part TI. 656-750. " ~aicago: Univer. Chicago Press, 1955, Vol. 1, 
9 Murray, H. A. Preparati 
In S. Koch (Ed), E d fon tie scaffold of a comprehensive system. 
Hill, 1959, Vol. 3. Pp. 7-54. udy of a Science. New York: McGraw- 
Miller, G. A., Galanter, E., & Pri 
Behavior. New York: Holt, Rinehart Ga UE ae Ses Sd ie Geri a 
Zener, K., & Gaffron, Mercedes, Perceptual e: ier S: i i 
relation to the external world through internal s s ip in 'S pw ae 
. : , . c] «Js 
Pegchology: A Study of a Science. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962, Vol. 4. Pp. 
7 Brunswik, E. The conceptual framework of psych 
swik, E. ology. i 
Baneet E. Ie Science. Chicago: Univer. E tee uu 
a . Ep. me ect i i u 
Lewin, K. Defining the "field at a given time.” Field Th 
New York: Harper & Row, 1951. Pp. 43-59, MSN QE 


8 Leeper, R. W. Learning and the fields of perception, motivation, and 


rsonality. In S. Koch (Ed.), Psychology: A Stud. 4 ks 
PieGraw-Hill 1963, Vol. 5. Pp. 365-487. y of a Science. New Yor 
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received as stimuli it wi 

I , and how it will bi amm 

vp. on ripe sector before it emerges es nite a le f. T 
nction as a stimulus, an envi i cl i med 

3 viro i 
D the organism. In fact, the S-R omen mies L^ ned oe 
asic psychological theo if i derer e 
D t were recast - 
ow ory if i st as an R-S formula: 
ub p oe followed by S for submission of Ta sd 
ation back to the environment. It is saf i 
: ) k to [ s afe to say that in 

is xy aas thinking, ecological occurrences at the aferent "ye 

aad (b arc are assumed (a) to be indifferent to their ends via the arc, 

oed i ie endowed with directedness and purpose only within the 

‘rapersonal sector. This is the problem of motivation, it i 

third dilemma of the E-E are. p Ke 

a piani three dilemmas rest upon certain conceptions of the ecologi- 

E Wenig in namely, that it is disordered, that it is without 
ion with respect to behavior, and that it is conceptually incom- 


mensurate with the intrapersonal sector of the E-E arc. 
TE a psychologists usually consider the environment only insofar 
pear d Popaedeutie to their main concern with behavior, it would ap- 
th ees to examine, again, the ecological segment of the EE 
ihesi exists before being received, coded, and programmed within 
this co nt intrapersonal sector of the circuit. Egon Brunswik wrote, in 
nnection: 
* * « both organism and environment will have to be seen as systems, 
each with properties of its own, yet both hewn from basically the same 
block. Fach has surface and depth, or overt and covert regions . . . the 
has the essential characteristic 


interrelationship between the two systems 
of a ‘coming-to-terms.” And this coming-to-terms is not merely a matter 


of the mutual boundary or surface areas. It concerns equally as much, or 


Perhaps even more, the rapport between the central, covert layers of the 
ch as psychology must be concerne 


two systems, It follows that, mu 
With the texture of the organism Or of its nervous processes and must 
t be concerned with the texture of 


investigate them in depth, it also mus 
the environment as it extends in depth away from the common 


boundary10 
a ies 
M i ionships between 
lea... Lawrence, D. H. Th nature of a stimulus: some relationships bet 
Caming and perception. In r^ Koch (Ed.), Psychology: A Study of 4 Science. 
Vol. 5. Pp. 179-212. 
and psychology- 


mong physics, physiology, 
Jy: : New ork: McGraw-Hill, 
In S. 


i rception. 
W. W. Behavior pi tede P Till, 1963, 


n S 

1962. Xoh (Ed.), Psychology: À 
Vol. 4. Pp. 417-482. 

Koch Choenfeld, W. N., & Cumming, 

Vol x mad , Psychology: A Study of a Science. New York: 
“10 Pp. 213-252. : 

R J Brunswik, E. Scope and aspects of the cogniti 

bridg 80 & K. Hammond (Eds.), Cognition: the C 

8e: Harvard Univer. Press, 1957. PP- 5-31. 
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I raise the question then: What is the texture of the ecological environ- 
rar 
ment? 


Attributes of the Ecological Environment 


The physical and biological sciences have amassed almost limitless 
information about the environment, and some of it bears directly and 
univocally upon the issues before us. The three environmental at- 
tributes I shall mention have been independently affirmed and reaf- 
firmed by many observing techniques and instruments. They are far 
removed from the human observer; most of them are properties of the 
environment as revealed directly by photographic plates and recording 
instruments. They are elementary facts. 

1. Order in the Preperceptual Environment. The environment as 
described by chemists, physicists, botanists, and astronomers is not a 
chaotic jumble of independent odds and ends, and it has more than 
statistical regularity. It consists of bounded and internally patterned 


units that are frequently arranged in precisely ordered arrays and 
sequences. The problem of identif 


r ying and classifying the parts of the 
environment, i.e., the taxonomic problem, is very great, but the prob- 
lem is not, primarily, to bring order out of disorder. On the contrary its 
first task is to describe and explain the surprising structures and orders 
that appear in nature: within carbon atoms, within DNA molecules, 
within developing embryos, within oak trees, within baseball games, 
within hotels (if you will), within nations, within solar systems; and to 
account for the occasional absence of order and organization, in atomic 
explosions, in cancerous growths, and in social disorder. 

It must be noted, however, that order and lawfulness are by no 
means spread uniformly across the nonpsychological world; not every 


entity is lawfully related to every oth i , tual 
word s mof ont System, uy se ry other entity. The prepercep 


A j any, and their boundaries and inter- 
connections have to be discovered. 


A frequent arrangement of ecological units is in nesting as- 
semblies. Examples are everywhere: 


: hick le, 
with its organs, the cells of one of the Pide. d ve dou 


eds organs, the nucleus of one of the 
cells, the molecular aggregates of the nucleus, the molecules of an 
aggregate, the atoms of one of the molecules, and the subatomic 


articles of an atom. A unit in the middle ranges of a nesting structure 
such as this, is simultaneously both circumjacent and interjacent, both 
whole and part, both entity and environment. An organ, the liver, for 
example, is whole in relation to its own component pattern of cells, and 
is a part in relation to the circumjacent organism that it, with other 
organs, composes; it forms the environment of its cells, and is, itself, 
à nvironed by the organism. 


2. Direction and Purpose in the Preperceptual Environment. Most 
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units of the ics T 
their parts. Lei a enpe o r E 
Such ae yare, , selt-reguia entities (or the produ 
e m mue circuits that guide their paar m E 
n ide a es «iy maintain these states within limited 
oe db s t he er of disturbances. Some of the strongest 
found WE ieri eaa most ubiquitous patterns of events are 
sequences, for exam jn "The ean E y enr qaam 
ve age nr a: Loo derstanc ing 0 cybernetic proc- 
cone cann nger necessary to be skeptical of the reality of 
get-directed systems within the ecological environment. 
" "d e mutual causal relations up and down the nesting series 
any environmental entities occur; the preperceptual environ- 


ment is m: : "e 
is made up of systems within systems. An entity in such a series 
outside unit that surrounds 


ped uim ger is constrained by the 

nestin a tie inside units it surrounds, This means that entities in 

Selves tructures are parts of their own contexts; they influence them- 

Ab Fw n the circumjacent er hich they, in part, compose. 

into k 1 £ etermines its own strength by its contribution to the structure 
which it is built; a word defines itself by its contribution to the 


mea A H es f 
aning of the sentence of which it is a part. 
3. Incommensurability in the Preperceptual 


cone n A 5 
iceptual incommensurability of phenomena whic 


to i é 
the unification of the sciences does not appear 
ts of nesting $ 


units š 
e The topologically larger uni 

E eral, greater variety among their included parts th 
th organism encompasses ag variety of structures and processes 
àn a cell; a river is internally more varied than a brook. Within the 
e and more alien 


-— er units, things and events from conceptually more 2 
nees are incorporated and regulated. In an established pond, a 
[fes variety of physical and biological entities and processes are 

onent, inter- 


i R 

rei grated into a stable, self-regulated unit; the compon nt 

ated entities range from oxygen molecules to predacious-diving 
SD 


oe des This suggests that within certain levels of nesting pet 

gan al incommensurability of phenomena does not p m 

ai and regulation. In fact, self-regulated units with wis eom 
™Mponent entities are, in general, more stable than units with 4e 


Variety,11 


ntities wW. 


Environment. The 
h is such an obstacle 
to trouble nature's 
tructures have, in 
an smaller units: 


ith the entities and events 


In sum i ‘ch deal w 
mary the sciences which dea! w T "n 

j ir i and not propae eutical’y 

onment directly, and not p p istie in 


of th 
e non ; 7 
as į psycholo ical env s 
their Psychology, do not find them to be chaotic of only p 3 jences that 
d Occurrence. It is within the ical and biologic’ E order an. 
arr ten order and lawfulness have 
ulness much admired by psycholog 
1 : 
1 Ashby, W, R. An Introduction to Cybernetics. 
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P iti without direction with respect to their 
emo oni ii ane e incommensurability mà not prevent 
aa ene dm and lawful regulation of ecological entities. One cannot 
Bes i s question, therefore: Why has psychology found the ecologi- 
cal environment to be so different? : 

Let us take seriously the discoveries of the bio-physical sciences 


with respect to the preperceptual environment, and identify and 


examine the environment of behavior as they identify and examine 
the environments of physical or biological entities: of animals, of cells, 
of satellites. This is neither more nor less difficult than it is to identify 
and examine the habitat of an animal, the organ in which a lesion 
occurs, or the planetary system within which a satellite orbits. The 
investigator first identifies the animal, the lesion, the planet, or, in this 
case, the behavior unit with which he is concerned, and he then 
explores the surrounding area until he identifies and then examines 
the circumjacent environmental unit. 


But first we must have a unit of behavior. One cannot study the 
environment of behavior in general. 


The Environment of Behavior Episodes 


Psychology has been so busy selecting from, imposing upon, and 
rearranging the behavior of its subjects that it has until very recently 
neglected to note behavior's clear structure when it is not moleste 

by tests, experiments, questionnaires and interviews. Following the 
basic work on behavior structure by Herbert F. Wright? Dickman’? 


has shown that people commonly see the behavior continuum in terms 
of the units (or their multi: 


> i ples) which Wright identified, namely, 
behavior episodes. Here, for example, are descriptive titles of con- 
ine i unies. episodes from the behavior stream of six-year -old 
: veg » : FU uring a 10-minute period beginning at 2:22 p.m., on 


Watching bigger girls form a id " 
Taking off her shoes pyramid (gymnastic) 


Going closer to the big girls 

Putting on her shoes 

Admiring bracelet on Alice 

Poking Alice 
Ep 

12 Barker, R. G., & Wright, H. F. Midwest and Its Children. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1955. , : 

13 Dickman, H. The perception of behavioral units. In R. Barker (Ed.), 
The Stream of Behavior. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963. Pp. 23-41. 

14 Barker, R. G., Wright, H. F., Barker, Louise S., & Schoggen, Maxine F. 
Sp ecimen Records of American and English Children. Lawrence: Univer. Kansas 
Press, 1961. 
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Looking at Winifred’s ladybug 

Following Alice 

Watching boys 

Looking into porch of schoolroom 

Closing door of schoolroom 

Watching girls play hopscotch 

Giving Harry his shoe 

Getting bracelet from Alice 

Interfering in Delia’s and Winifred’s fight 

Admiring bracelet on Alice 
Behavior episodes, such as these, are not arbitrarily imposed divisions 
of the behavior continuum in the way that microtome slices of tissue 
and mile-square sections of the earth’s surface are imposed divisions. 
They are, rather, natural units of molar behavior! with the attributes 
of constancy of direction, equal potency throughout their parts, an 
limited size-range. Like crystals and cells which also have distinguish- 
ing general attributes and limited size-ranges, behavior episodes have 
as clear a position in the hierarchy of behavior units as the former have 
in the physical and organic hierarchies. It makes sense, therefore, to ask 
What units of the ecological environment encompass behavior episodes. 
Consider, for example; Belinda’s behavior episode, Looking at 


Winifred’s Ladybug, from the series just given. — T 
The record of this episode of Belinda’s behavior stream reai 


f ollows : 
oom. 


Satin ^ Jini Miss Groves’ T 
nda ran toward Winifred from b ndi = 


Winifred had found a ladybug and was walking aro 
bug saying, “Ladybug, ladybug, fly away home. 
Belinda went up to Winifred. 


She pulled Winifred’s arm down so S 
atched the beetle. 


ce the ladybug better. 


he could s 
ched the ladybug for 


She smiled as she w She wat 


10 or 15 seconds. T 
c 

Thi ; ‘cinating in the eco 0g" 

m, iode constitutes © Lade ith this ladybug and 
"s arm down 


endo Wini ]king aroun 
in, fred... was walking $77 this Jad 
en ae in the ecological events, Belinda, pulled Winifre 
‘++ She watched the ladybug: : : : l A 
"E n AE ^. sp which this episode occur Moe 
r gm depth away from the sare) Po isti pattern 
Pda and Winifred-with-the-ladybug with a chart d 
cts which abruptly chang 


People, behavior, and obje 


Cent Barker, R. G. (Ed). The Stream 


tury-Crofts, 1963. 
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s i d at temporal beginnin and end points.9 The 
e Vere pea p PC adem Nu Jena Ubanty School 
peine - North Yorkshire, England, 2:22-2:31 p.m., July 18, 1957. 

e have studied many behavior episodes, and we have always 
found them within ecological units like the one surrounding the epi- 
sode Looking at Winifred's Ladybug. We have called these ecological 
units behavior settings. Our work in Midwest, Kansas, and Yoredale, 
Yorkshire, has demonstrated that behavior settings can be identified 
and described reliably without an explicit theory 
variety of survey techniques. This js of some im 
as an indication that behavior Settings are to 
features of the ecological environment. 


and by means of a 
portance, we think, 
ugh, highly visible 


» the biological and physical 
units with human behavior as 


and Sociology, have, for the most part, 
shied in the other direction; they have avoided whole, unfractionated 
ecological units with physica] objects as well as people and behavior 
as component parts. So behavior-setting-type units have almost com- 
2h al and the behavioral sciences, 
and this has been a Source of serious trouble for the eco-behavioral 
solid empirical ecological units. Un- 
1 e demi-empirica] units do not provide the 
; r Science must have. Floyd Allport!? has per- 
suasively pointed to one difficulty of such demi-entities: they disappear 
Saat i à > aS is essentia] if they are to 
be € d af their place one encounters individuals, And there is 
ee er = cu ‘a a universal attribute of the environment of a person, 
2 ert Es er ch >is a univocal position in time 
an mee r alis : an fegbehavioral Science must have time- 
space A 10r se tings fill both f ; ;: the 
im De e d, of these requirements: y 


qua environm re-encountered; 


located in time and 
t a lecturer 


16 In other cases e boundaries May not b 
be boundary zones; an there are sometimes altemative b p lin 
mental unit. In these cases detailed judgments have to Syra 
location of the boundary, but the principle does not change. Barker Ro 6 
Wright, H. F. Midwest and Its Children, New, York; Harper & Row, 1955. 

5-83. 

Pp. 3 Allport, F. The contemporary appraisal 


Psychol., 1961, 6, 195-196. 


e so definite, they may in fact 


of an old Problem. Contemp 
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or a diagram of it. I am in the fortunate position of being able to give 


you, so to speak, a real behavior setting. 
If you will change your attention from me to the next most 


inclusive, bounded unit, to the assembly of people, behavior episodes, 
and objects before you, you will see a behavior setting. It has the 
following structural attributes which you can observe directly: 

l. It hasa space-time locus: 3:00-3:50 p.m., September 2, 1963, 
Clover Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadephia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is composed of a variety of interior entities and events: of 
people, objects (chairs, walls, a microphone, paper), behavior, 
( lecturing, listening, sitting), and other processes (air circula- 
tion, sound amplification). 

Its widely different components form a bounded pattern that is 
easily discriminated from the pattern on the outside of the 


2. 


boundary. , 
Its component parts are obviously not a random arrangement 


4. 
of independent classes of entities; if they were, how surpris- 
ing, that all the chairs are in the same position with respect 
to the podium, that all members of the audience m to 
come to rest upon chairs, and that the lights are not helter- 


skelter from floor to ceiling, for example. i , 
a nesting structure; its 


5. The entity before you is a part of 
Pecan d (e.g., the chairs and people) have mi and ea 
setting, itself. is contained within a more comprehensive unit, 


the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. A 

6. This unit is objective in the sense that it exists independently 
of anyone's perception of it, qua unit. 

—À á 

You will note that in these structural respects, behavior settings ar 

s displayed, for you 


ment as it extends 


identic zit iO- i al units. a es 
ical with bio physic T ithin it i 
S this 


This, then, is a behavior e gee 
D see, the finer-grained texture 0! the konpent e i A 
around and away from the behavior — = i. yee 
texture and how does it on Laren is le 
ynami a istics of behavior x inci 

aig dete and bounded iex = p um 
(Whether this be i the particles of ilker s no os : : ager oa 
Of a Spectrograph, or in the position of c Pert pei a pd 
dicates that some regulator is operating. And w. eh posi Inv 
Patterning clearer than in a baseball EP The question in allo 
Court, or a highway, i.e., in behavior ep 
these cases is: What is the sores pi Ld ler! cover that the pat 
It does not require systematic a 
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Church Service—Church Wedding 


Owever, 
change in the beha 
setting, Tt i 


appears to be quite „> Most of the individuals — 
© quite similar, by and large the runner 
and throwers Tun and t 1 y ge, 
settings, hrow in both, and the ch 


© cheerers cheer in both 
A Considerable number 
Studies of the di 


bien | of investigators have made quantitative 
Y " aces im the €havior of the Sane persons in 
different behavior Settings 18 I shall not Survey this rather éxtensiva 
See 
18 Goffman, E, Behavior in Puy; 
Glencoe, 1963, ubl, 


laces. New York: Th 
BBen, P, & 
in different milieus, In R ard m. 


d The behavior of th child 

- Barker Ed. the same 3 

Appleton- Century -Crofts 1963, p eog Stream of Behavior, New York: 
Gump, P., Sc oggen, P, & edl, F, Th a 

effects. J. xo. Issues, 1957, 13, No. 1, 40-46, e camp milieu and 
Gump, P., & Sutton-Smith, B, The it role in children’s game 

55, 17, 3-8. 
19. Jordan, N. Some formal Characteristic. of the behavior of 


€ Free Press of 


its immediate 
S. The Group, 


two disturbed 
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body of research; the findings are in general agreement on the issu 
of importance to us here, and they are represented by the cio 
of Raush, Dittmann and Taylor. Working within a therapeutic milieu 
with disturbed boys, these investigators found that on the behavior 
dimensions hostility-friendliness and dominance-passivity there was 
as much variation between behavior settings, with boys constant, as 
between boys with settings constant. : 

, Altogether, then, there is abundant evidence that behavior settings 
like many bio-physical entities, are strongly self-regulated systems 
Which regulate the behavior episodes within them as molecules reg- 
ulate atoms, as organs regulate cells, and as structures regulate the 
beams of which they are constructed.? To the extent that this is 
true, it means that the ecological environment of behavior is not 
passive, is not directionless, is not chaotic or probabilistic. 


The Regulation of Behavior Settings 
But how do behavior settings regulate themselves, including the, 


behavior episodes within them? How does "the texture of the environ- 
ment as it extends in depth away from the common boundary" influence 


individual behavior? 

One can ask, of course, why one should bother with the distal 
texture of behavior settings. Whatever this texture may be, it ulti- 
mately has to be translated into input at the junction points with 
particular persons. Why not, therefore, get down to brass tacks at 

ie. at the sensory surfaces? 


these junction points, 
er of reasons why this cannot be done. For one 


There are a numb 
ettings have so many richly interconnected elements 


thing, behavior s 
In R. Barker (Ed.), The Stream of Behavior. New York: Appleton- 
-218. 

A. T., & Taylor, T. J. The interpersonal behavior 
of children in residential treatment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 9-27. 

Raush, H. L., Dittmann, A. T., & Taylor, T. J. Person, setting, and change 
in social interaction. Human Relat., 1959, 12, No. 4, 361-378. 

Raush, H. L., Dittmann, A. T., & Taylor, T. J. Person, setting, and change in 
Social interaction: IL A normal control study. Human. Relat., 1960, 13, No. 4, 
305-332. 

Soskin, W. & John, Vera 
(Ed.), The Stream of Behavior. New 
228.989. 

19 The interdependence of their parts is 
portance. It provides a basis for establishing 
those cases where the boundaries are obscure. 

Barker, R. G., & Wright, H. F. Midwest and Its Children. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1955: 

Barker, R. G., & Barker, Louise S. Behavior units for the com 
of cultures. In B. Kaplan (Ed.), Studying Personality Cross-culturally. 
Harper & Row, 1961. Pp. 457-476. 


boys. 
Century-Crofts, 1963. Pp. 203. 
Raush, H. L., Dittmann, 


P. The study of spontaneous talk. In R. Barker 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963. Pp. 


of practical, methodological im- 
the limits of behavior settings in 


arative study 
New York: 
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that their tremendous complexity at the sensory surfaces d spe 
habitants concurrently cannot, at the present time, be dealt oni 
ceptually or practically. Behavior settings are often very large Ts most 
and simplification is necessary. But what may appear to be eet 
obvious simplification, namely, dealing with the input to single - ae 
tants, or to a sample of inhabitants, does not reveal behavior oe o 
is not only in perception that the attributes of parts differ from t s ng 
the whole. In any system with interdependent parts the order diei 
at a point of the system varies with the portion of the total system Sbutes 
which the part is considered. It is easy to overlook how greatly attri the 
vary with context. Take, for example, a visual target, ? 


a spot O! 
tire of an automobile moving forward at a road speed o 


f 50 miles pet 
hour. The spot will display simultaneously the following mone 
(1) a random vertical vibratory motion within the ficld of a ere 
scope focused on the spot at a single point in the wheel's revoluti x 
(2) a uniform circular motion of about 1000 RPM within the conte» 
of the wheel; and (3) a cyclical forward motion varying from vt a 
to 100 miles per hour within the context of the auto-highway trame 
system. The sarne state of affairs occurs in a behavior setting. Suppo‘ 
one were to study input and output of a second baseman in 2 ba 
game. By careful observation, all incoming and outgoing balls cou : 
be tallied, timed, and their speeds and directions recorded. The inp" 
itself would be without a s 
tion between baseball inp 
setting, baseball game, t 


set he record would be sensible, orderly an 
lawful. It is important to 
this into order, it is the 


ce d be required to discover m 
nd outputs the i sti i i the 
© dividual players than is c puts at the junction points with the 
itself.?° 


A special difficulty with the ecological input at the junction points 
with individuals arises from the difference in the temporal dimensions 
of the inputs at these points, i.e., of the stimuli, and the behavior 
output with which we are concerned, i.e., behavior episodes. Stimuli 
are very short units occurring in unpredictable sequences during the 
[opio AD 


20 Maruyama, M. 'The second Cybernetics: deviation-amplifying mutual causal 
ae ge Scientist, 1963, 51, 164-179. 
p $ 
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des are much longer units with 


period of any episode, while episo 
their points of origin. However, 


direction and interdependence from 
episodes are not determined by their internal states alone; they are 
guided in their details by the ecological environment. To predict a 
behavior episode it is necessary to know the prevailing conditions 
throughout its entire course, but the ecological input of stimuli during 
an episode can only be known at the completion of the episode. 
What is needed as an ecological anchor for behavior episodes is a 
stable unit with at least as long duration as episodes. Behavior settings, 
Whole and undismantled, fulfill this minimal requirement; they are 
episode-sized ecological units. And behavior episodes are setting-sized 


ehavior units. 

Behavior settings do have unitary textured properties which can 
be dealt with as bridge builders deal with the span of a bridge rather 
than with its atoms. One such property is number of inhabitants. In 
the remainder of this paper: I shall present some evidence that this 
ecological variable influences individual behavior and some ideas as 


to how it does so. 


Behavior Setting Size and Individual Behavior 


There is evidence, some of which I have presented to you, for each 
of the following statements, but I shall consider them, here, as hy- 
potheses that were investigated by the research to be reported, Be- 

avior settings are bounded, self-regulated entities involving forces 
Which form and maintain t inhabitants and objects of 
Settings in functioning patterns with stable attributes. One of the 
stable attributes of a setting is its functional level, and another is the 
optimal number of inhabitants for mainten 


optimal inhabitants may be precisely specified by the 
number of inba ires four inhabitants), or may fall within 


Settin : ead 
a t h Eide diig class in Midwest functions well with 
15 to 25 pupils). When the number of inhabitants of a behavior setting 
is below the optimal number (within limits), the homeostatic controls 
of the setting maintain the total complement and pattern of the 
setting’s forces essentially intact, and this produces differences, in 
Comparison with an optim ly populated setting, that ramify to the 
level of individual behavior. The differences reach the level of individ- 
ual inhabitants by two main routes, one a rather direct route involving 
ehavior setting structure and dynamics, the other more indirect via 
control mechanisms. I shall consider the more direct route first. 
wer than optimal inhabitants are less 
s of forces are interconnected through 
therwise equivalent settings with optimal 


the level of 


fewer junction points than o 
numbers of inhabitants. It follows from this that on 
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: z ints) of the 

i i i i.e., the junction points ali 
ael Ecc m4 are points of aom are 
eene ha ion aai forces with wider ranges of — on Behavior 
inhat E ts of the latter, or optimally populated, set ing rmi 
raae ie : cause articipation in behavior settings, gees wi 
abe which ills more forces in more — vays. On ie 
Mitre be with reater forcefulness in more varie wall ue al 
bud paid activities, far-reaching Giitentamed = deeper in. 
P tee end by stronger quem d number © 
volvement in the Settings with less than 
inhabitants, 


= domes odii 
is degree of participation 1 
& he need not be a 
setting as such21 i 


ere each of the 22 

in presentin: e lay to an 

the Junior Class Play of a large 

(14 per Cent) of the 700 members of 

the play to an audience of 

, Settings where attendance was 
ere included in the studies, i 

voluntary W i Small high Schools, in 
with those of the large school: 

ison i ion. In M. n, Jo, 
comparis Ecology and motivation % nes (Ed.) 
—"321 Barker, B don, Lincoln: Univer. Nebraska 
sium on 
Sympo: 


D > Neb 
Press, 1960, Pp. 1-49. mie, 
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entered the same number of behavior settings (although there were 
fewer available), 
held important, responsible, and central positions in a greater number 


of the settings, 
experienced more attractions and more pressures toward participation 


in the settings, 


entered a wider variety of behavior settings, and 
held important, responsible, and central positions in a wider variety of 


the settings. 
" These differences were not slight. Over the 17 week period of the 
tudy, the students of the small high schools participated in central, 


Tesponsible positions (as members of play casts, as officers of organiza- 
Hons, as members of athletic teams, as soloists, etc.) in over three- 
and-a-half behavior settings per student, on the average (3.7), while 
Students of the large high school participated in these important roles 
in 16 per cent as many settings, i.e. in just over one-half setting per 
Student (0.6). The students of the small schools held central, respon- 
sible, and important positions in twice as many varieties of behavior 
Settings as the students of the large school.22 In short, these data 
showed, as the theory predicted, that the students of the small high 


Schools (with fewer than optimal inhabitants per setting) were more 
ed in more varied activities, and were more 


Strong] 3 : 
responsibly invelved than the students of the large school (with more 

an optimal inhabitants per setting). These are direct symptoms = 

€ predicted differences in the strength and range of direction o; 
forces, There is much additional evidence from research in industry 
that supports the predictions,”* and the investigations and theories 
of Calhoun?* on population density and behavior velocity in animals 


are in general a d with the predictions. d 
There ei Ling: o consequences of behavior setting population 
differences, When the participants in behavior settings fall below 
the optimal number and become points of application of more forces, 
€y have increased functional importance within settings, and the 
Situation may be reached where everyone 1s a key person for the 
Stability, and even for the survival of settings. These are ecologi 
————— 

W. V. Participation of large and small school 
chool In R. G. Barker and P. V. Gump, 
alif.: Stanford Univer. Press, in press. 

In R. G. Barker and P. V. Gump, 


Big School, S . Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press, in press. 
zt to trece ege eis density and social pathology. In L. Duhl (Ed.), 
The Urban Condition. New York: Basic Books, 
Calhoun, J. B. A comparative study of the social beh 
Strains of house mice. Ecological Monogr., 1956, 26, 81-103. 
Calhoun, J. B. Unpublished manuscripts. 


23 Willems, E. P. Review ©! 


avior of two inbred 
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facts. To the de 
behavior in beha 


: Sie e 
arge schools in satisfying 


elated to the vicarious enjoymen 
ities, to being ili arge institution, 

learning about the school’s , and to gaining sw 
zed in terms of Dembo 

ues and comparative values." The e 
quently generated in their students self-valuation“ 
adequately th 


the students saw themselves contributing 
being assets to Settings. The large schoo 
more frequently generated int 


th eir students self-evaluations based upon 
ie: - 


uccessful; in terms O 


mportant and successful. 
€ connection be 


a “havior setting control 
ntes n variety to the amou: g 
setting, and maintains it wi 


nt appropriate to the 
within an acceptable range p 
; of . One 
e of control mechanism found in connection value, © 
js a direct, deviation-countering : 


n with behavior settings 
ervo-mechanism that counteracts any 
T ; 
25 Gump, P. V., & Friesen, W, y. Satisfactions derived i 

Jass saone OF large and small high schools. In R. G. baad ae ve p. 
ca School, Small School. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer, Press, in press P? 
es Gloria L., & Wright, Beatrice’ A vea 

al psychological rehabilitation, Artificial Lnag 


isfortune—a problem of soci 
misfortun 
1956, 3, 4-62. 
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deviation beyond the acceptable values; a restaurant hostess who 
Supplies coatless patrons with “appropriate” jackets functions as a 
deviation-countering homeostat and exemplifies this type of control. 
Another frequent behavior setting control is a vetoing-type mechanism 
that provides just two states with respect to the variables it governs: 
in and out of the setting (member-nonmember, pass-fail, alive-dead, 
Permitted-not permitted, free-trapped).** A restaurant hostess who 
refuses admission to coatless, aspiring patrons exemplifies this control 
mechanism. In general, deviation-countering controls are more efficient, 
but they are more difficult to devise and more expensive to operate than 
vetoing regulators. The latter are abundant in nature, e.g., vetoing the 
unfit,” 
. The regulation of behavior settings is usually a complex process, 
involving alternative mechanisms, and the continual selection of the 
Most effective regulators for the conditions obtaining. In other words, 
regulation operates directly on behavior setting patterns and indirectly 
Via the regulators themselves. In general, behavior settings with fewer 
nan the optimal number of inhabitants must use deviation-countering 
Control mechanisms, or they will perish; inhabitants are functionally 
too important to be vetoed out. I have seen a four-man baseball game 
OF nine-year-olds tolerate and nurse along with carefully applied devia- 
tion-countering controls a four-year-old participant, or even a mother. 
n this case one outfielder, even an inefficient and inapt one, is likely 


ioni : ith no outfielder. 
9 produce a „functioning game than a game with. 
eere qi E f candidates for players in the game, a 


On the other hand, if there are 30 

etter game will result with less fuss and bother if all four-year-olds, 

Mothers, and other inapt players are vetoed out. And nine-year-olds 

ave wa " of doing this, and they regularly do it. Those vetoed out 

ecome substitutes bat-boys, and et In hihevior aiio 

wit ' optimal numbers of inhabitants, efficiency usually 
h more than the optim pde pee | 


Moves behavior settings toward veto-typ 
Both deviation-countering and vetoing controls, insofar as they 
nctioning of behavior settings, apply 


are effective i ilizing the fu ; t : 
their differing ae more frequently to marginal inhabitants, 
ikely to engage in deviant behavior, than to focal, conformable in- 
habitants, unlikely to engage in deviant behavior. un 

In the case of the high school study we expected that deviation- 
Countering control measures would be more frequent in the small than 
in the large schools, and that this excess frequency would be greater 
among the academically unpromising than among the academically 
promising students. Willems’ data bear upon these issues. He called 
the deviation-countering influences pressures; they included all the 
forces toward Participation which the subjects reported as originating 


27 Ashby, W. R. An Introduction to Cybernetics. New York: Wiley, 1956. 
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outside themselves, e.g., "M 


were pected to come,” 
receive 


students 


rers 
y friend asked me to go”; “Band Ph 
etc. Over all, students of the small = the 
two times as many deviation-countering ee [o 
of the large school, and academically marginal stu pilities 
the small schools (ie., students without academically favorable a 


fe 
; x > : aation-counte 
and motivation) received almost five times as many deviation-c 

ing measures as marginal students of t 


* people are su lus, 
considerable degree a vetoing, ie behavior, but inhabitants who 
exhibit deviant behavior; and f 
inhabitants for confo 
characteristics, 


resultants of the 


. iE 
nformity and uniformity with respect to person? : 
(interests, abilities, 


on 

rmity is engrafted vP at 

are desegregated, e alitarian, functionally peer 
à gs that veto the unit and retain the fit are seg 

gated, uniform, Specialized settin S, 

] S 

z d upon details of the vetoing control procesii 
ho Onsequences were apparent: students who € 

not participate on a responsible level in any period school activity; 

Le., that were vetoed out of all but Spectator x: 

2 per cent of the students of the 

students in the lar 


ge school. It i icipati pa 
that great numbers of School Sp un e sede deipating stude 

An essential feature of th p E 
there be two 


etween a Setting and its parts. s: 
ota a participant and the setting Þe 
informed of the adequacy of th cas ip i 
behavior settings are lavish with Participant’s fun, 


Motions is not 
B i oe 1v" de ‘Bn paren hi task as a 
: 1S precisely de ned, namel h 
: there is the ball in the s 3 the balls image js Y, to cate 
a By ball: t P. F toward i Ide retinas; 
28 Willems, E. P. Forces towar, articipation in be 
nd large schools. In R. G. Barker and 
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'havio, i 
"ppp p cT 
a nford, Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press, in press. ool. 
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his Perception of the ball is veridical; the ball approaches, the 
payer's arms raise, his catching hand encounters the ball, but feed- 
pur #1, via proprioceptive channels, reports to the player that the 
pal 1S not caught; feedback #2, via visual channels, reports that the 
all is not caught, but is rolling along the ground; feedback #3, 
Via auditory channels from the umpire, reports that the ball is not 
guught (and the batter safe); feedback #4, via auditory channels 
Tom the other players and spectators, reports that the ball is not 
taught (the batter safe and the game in jeopardy). If these channels 
ail to deliver the message of what happened along this E-E arc, 
there is delayed feedback. Feedback #5, via the manager's memory 
Storage, his Verbal mechanism, and the player's auditory channels, 
Téports 10 minutes later that the ball was not caught (the batter 
Safe, and the game lost); finally feedback #6, via the sportswriter s 
i tory in the paper and the player's visual channels, reports five hours 
ater that the ball was not caught (the batter safe, the game lost). 
he ball game takes no chances in delivering to the player the report 
Of his behavior deviancy. Those who know the plans of the setting 
Baseball Game know that if the message of the noncaught ball is not 


received by th immediately via feedback channels #1, #2, or 
ee ree ae to the game that he has noted 


3, and if he gives no re é 2 
ìs behavior rom the message will be greatly amplified in 
Channels #4, #5, and #6, and radically altered from a factual message 
9 a strong deviation-countering influence. 

Behavior settings and their inhabitants are mutually, causally 
relateg, Settings have plans for their inhabitants’ behavior, and inputs 
are activated within the limits of the settings’ control systems to 
Produce the planned behavior? If one channel to this behavior is 
Closed, the setting “searches” within the life-space arrangements of 
the Subjects for another open circuit. This is the meaning of Willems 

ndings that the deviation-countering influences of behavior settings 
]l inhabitants nor randomly distributed 


Were neithe iform for a e 
among ars. but varied systematically with the personal characteris- 


“ss of the inhabitants. f an eco-behavioral science, one 
F: i beginning of a -behavioral sci 
is mnie E mamy directions Bod challenged by many problems. 
ut the E-E circuits of the present behavior setting inform ame 
that it has completed this phase of its plans, and that deviation- 
Countering homeostats are warming up. So let me close by returning 
briefly to Kurt Lewin’s dilemma, and to our dilemma. 
The conceptual breach between psychological and ecological 


phenomena is, of course, not closed by behavior settings, it is as great 


ial Tt 
29 The term plans is used here as Miller, Galanter, and Pribram have 
defined it with reference to individuals (see note 6). 
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is 
as ever. But within the behavior setting context, the o 
restated so that breach can be by-passed on certain i of de- 
approach is re-directed from the sublime but mt wa nea 
veloping a single conceptual system, and also from the mt micro- 
prospect of mere empiricism, probablism, and fractionate MC 
Sciences, to the more modest and hopeful goal of discovering g 


Y regar 
principles of eco-behavioral organization and control without reg 
for the conceptual or substantive content of the 


The recasting of the eco-beh ence: it does 
a first approxi vin's conception of science: 

not abandon derivations; and the 

behavior Setting a person contri 
himself, i i 


y and stability. One problem of an eco-behaviora 
igate how di i 


to the develo 
within settings, €re is great need now to understand how Lo 
powerful deviation-countering Control mechanism of behavior settings 
can produce unity and Stability in c 
its inhabitants. 

Behavior se i ions 

A roots in in’ ceptio 

of quasi-stable equilibria, in his treat oF Lewin's con s d 


. How greatly the plant th 
problem ~ P'ant that has grown fro oul 
have benefitted from his cultivation at ae a not 
behavior settings prove to be a fruitful approach to c € eco-behavioral 
problem, they serve at least fo continue Lewin’s multi-directional 
approach to it, and to emphasize the crucial im ti-directi 
behavioral problem for the Science of 
ja nine pene 


Portan 0O- 
Psychol i Ce of the ec 
30 The following volume which deals 


With a nu: 
ironment of behavior became available af mbin 
environ: 


ter this 9f aspects of the 
B. (Ed.) The Stimulus Determinants of Behavior. Na as Sompleted: Sells, 
S. B. a à 

1963. 


Ronald Press, 
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SPSSI PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS-1963 


The Social Environment and Mental 
Health! 


john R. P. French, Jr. 


Intr oduction 
of th y purpose this afternoon is to describe, from the point of view 
e ^ Social psychologist, an interdisciplinary program of research 
trate p effects of the social environment on mental health, to illus- 
hi this approach with some selected findings from our research 
nii TN and health, and finally to share with you some rather free 
f ulations about the implications of these findings for actions to 

Prove mental health. 
" First, let me describe the scope of this program of research and 
Ome basic assumptions underlying it. A joint effort of the Survey 
€search Center and the Research Center for Group Dynamics at the 

niversity of Michigan, this program combines the methods and 

cories of both Centers. The senior staff includes two other social 
Psychologists—Robert Kahn and Floyd Mann—and also an epidemi- 
Ologist. Dr. Sidney Cobb. The primary objective of the program 
is to develop a research approach and a body of theory which treats 
fully the influence of the contemporary environment, especially the 
Industria] organization, on mental health. We see this aim as com- 
P ementing the more usual approach which gives first emphasis to 
personality and to early experience in understanding the mental 
health of the adult. We use the phrase mental health to denote a 
Variety of criteria—both of illness and of positive mental health— 
Including adjustment, affective states, attitude towards the self, self- 
actualization, and disease entities. We draw no sharp distinctions 

etween mental health and physical health. More and more I am 
coming to believe that ail illnesses are to some extent psychosomatic 
mic CX 

1 Presidential Address before the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, The American Psychological Association, Philadelphia, Sept. 2, 1963. 
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in the sense that the fact 
tate it, or determine the ra 
The sco in 
major types of variables influencing mental health. As shown 
Figure 1, we deal with si 
series of linked open sys 
boxes in Figure 1 make t 
ment and the psycholo 
of course, includes th 
and bacteria, which 
into our research 
objective social 


O; 
her ca HOTS to'a research 
wea hepa ey Se Ret al pea 
em viu br ME MA - E T 2 de middle aus E 
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by the life $5 of 
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here the life space consists of the person and the sycholog; Sa 
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n b 
environment as interdependent factors. As indicated in s ganini 
the three arrows pointing downward, we have expanded -—— the 
tion by specifying three points at which the ger ssepe vari- 
person interact with environmental variables and with pero inde- 
ables. Because we are interested in the environment as iditioning 
pendent variable, we treat the personality as a set of amie PO 
variables. For example, an environmental event such as a sugges 
by a man’s supervisor 
threatenin 


l E E. congruence or Tieongmen 
mpie, the fit between th : d his 
e son an 
environment. Such congruence can be me perso 
if we are able to concep i 


t entities along ape 
i nual dexterity of a 
ty required ina; Š 

2 ame 
scale, then we can also measure on this scale the using the sa 
the person and the job. 


Sree of fit between 
e quantitative linking of the Person and hi i 
bap eoe dimensions has not Progres ay ronment by 
a because it involves separate panels of variables 7, a tO 
date been studied in separate disciplines wit 
O Most theories of perso 
an 


di which have 
nality, whether no theoretical 
have not been much concerneg PSYchiatry or in 
hology, ed With th, 

clinical psyc ial environment. A notable exce tio, 2 "heory and 

he socia. m Ption is th 
data about t developed by Miller (1963). S e theory 
of self-identity ub self-concept and his values develop by a we, as- 
ers hi Cess 
sumen ES tion. The person learns to see himself as others see him, 

ot in 
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The valves 
oe apy wae "€ pq en himself are also internalized social 
- has been nns Mary T — groups and organizations in which 
are organized i " ized. iese attri utes and evaluations of the self 
à major life into sev eral subidentities, each of which corresponds to 
father án " role. For example, a man may have a subidentity as a 
Because A wei subidentity as a husband, and a third as a psychologist. 
he e e various characteristics of self-identity—the attributes, 
vironment in rior and the subidentities—all reflect the social en- 
and motivati which the person was socialized, this theory of personality 
and the ees we find especially useful for conceptualizing the person 
ironment in commensurate dimensions. 


Sta 
at 
us, Self-Esteem, and Health 
N , , r " : 
appro v I would like to illustrate this theoretical and methodological 
Six SNE: 1 by describing for you a research theme and a continuity of 
Jesearch projects all focused on the problem of status and health. 


us probl - 
blem was chosen because of the large body of literature 
nental and physical health 


e Pies 
die mri Row various measures of m i 
ured b js to indices of status. Status in the larger society, as meas- 
illness y social class, has been found to be strongly related to mental 
in ie Especially schizophrenia—to psychosomatic diseases, and 
arge number of physical i 
inte ous of our focus on organizational theory, we were especially 
ie one in some of the findings about status in industrial organiza- 
te Vithin such organizations, the level in the hierarchy has been 
ported to be inversely related to arteriosclerosis (Lee and Schneider, 
lob ) and to coronary disease (Mortensen, Stevenson, and Whitney, 
2 ; Pell and D’Alonzo, 1961(a). 1961(b)). Among blue collar 
Orkers, Vertin (1954) found an inverse relationship between status 
and the prevalence of ulcer. In a study of blue collar industrial 
Workers in Detroit, Kornhauser developed an interview measure of 
Mental health which was validated against ratings by clinicians. Using 
bon measure, he found much poorer mental health among lower status 
Actory workers. Finally, I would like to emphasize the very consistent 
relationship which exists between status in an organization and job 
Satisfaction. During the past fifteen years, more than a dozen studies 
at the Institute for Social Research have demonstrated that persons in 
higher status positions have higher job satisfaction than those in lower 
positions. 

To summarize, we can Say that there is a wealth of evidence 
showing that status in society and in industrial organizations is in- 
versely related to major mental illness, to psychosomatic disease, to 
ph sical illness, to interview measures of mental health, and to job 
satisfaction. However, the relationship between status level and 


IInesses. 
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health is neithe 
i es of mental : 
Dio S aitada findings, the relations 
there oe of health and for the Various in 
measuri 


P ; be- 
The first step was an explorato study seeking seem scies 
tween job status and the fre uency of diagnosed illnesses on volunta 
dispensary visits ina i 


o. 
large public utility (Kas] and French, qi 
This measure of illness the incidence of disease an 


à Substantial inverse Merger 
etween status and our index di Densary visits, Our second projec 
in this research Continuity Teplicated th 
industry but wi 


€ ürst study in a quite different 
with Substantially the same Tes d 
Status of the blue cola workers, the higher the index of illness; i 
the same inverse relationship Separately within managemen 
Personnel, In companies the Magnitude of this relationship was 
very substantia]; the four ¢ ations Tange from —37 to —.83. How- 
ever, in ese Correlation; Studies it js impossible to disentangle 
€ effects of Status from ¢ € effects of Selective factors; for example, 
management Tay select o and promote those employees with better 
RAY those With better menta] health, ‘thus producing 
dings that higher Status persons are healthier. More 
generally, We can Say that any “TOSS-Sectiona] Study which relates 
position In the Socia] envir ment i measures of mental health 
is confounded i Y be that the rnvironmenta] Variable produces 
the health or it SY be that healt People ac leve or are given 
different positions in environment, ince our objective is to dis- 
cover the effects of , © industria environment, this Confounding is 
a serious problem, T E a on Additional longitudinal study was 
made to control on the Possible cg 
to control for the effect 


S of S of selectis c factors, We eres 
SEG in er. i dg ic 
may have been the basis fo Bp Sonality Characteristics w. 


: r Promotion by the com hich may 
have been the basis for achi gt s 


ve by the individual of a high status 


Position. These differences in Personality ang t Physical eonsttation 
were controlled by COmparin x d md 
with the assumption that one 


" Over time, In EM 
Status Position effects one’s health, 
we predicted that those men whose status A 


S creased by promo- 
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tion should get healthier while those who were demoted should 
ecome less healthy as indicated by more visits to the dispensary, The 
data confirmed these predictions; those who were promoted were 
H » 
healthier after promotion, even though they were older, whereas those 
Who were demoted became less healthy than they had been previously. 

The findings of these preliminary studies which indicated that 
low status produced illness, were very unsatisfying because of the 
large theoretical gap between status and illness. Like every one of 
the researchers cited previously, we had succeeded in establishing a 
relationship between a characteristic of the objective environment and 
the health of the person without providing any empirically tested 
theory of the intervening processes. In accordance with our strategy 
of gap filling, our next step was to provide such an interpretation in 
terms of selfidentity theory. Following the general paradigm of 
rus l, we developed the theme illustrated in Figure 2 of the 

andout. 

Our first step was to conceptualize status in the organization as 
objective public esteem. There are various dimensions of status such 
as education, occupation, level in the hierarchy, pay level, and so 
forth, but for each of these dimensions there is social agreement 
with respect to evaluation. Most people agree it is good to have a 
high ranking occupation or a high level of education and it is bad to 
have a low skill job or a subordinate position in the organization. In 
this conceptualization the public which makes the evaluation is de- 
fined as the reference group for the person; it may consist. of an 
organization, a small group or another person. There may be different 
publics for different individuals and a given individual may have 
several relevant publics. In Figure 2, the results of the first two M 
are indicated by the broken line running from objective public 
esteem all the way to mental and physical health and illness; I use a 
broken line because the middle two boxes in Figure 2 were gaps in 
t a dies. Y 

AR Uy de objective esteem which some referent ue i 
for rson gets communicated, to some extent, to him. Thus t 

Ex £ tains an arrow indicating that the objective 
wd h oxin Migue be rm communicated objective public esteem. 
public esteem influences im theory, Minstrated {n tha second box of 


The second step in o ; , t of an indi- 
igure 2, assumes that in the psy sis; “noel ong ane ated by the 


F 

i i i f how he is evalu 
Vidual there exists some conception o | a - 
relevant viblilos And our first general hypothesis for re ms 
between P jective status and health asserts that ae dees 
esteem UM cane subjective public esteem. pe nvr om final 
assumes that subjective public esteem affects self-esteem. 


; -esteem 
link in the theme, as shown in Figure 2, hypothesizes that self-es 
Influences health and illness. 
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i sting this theory about the steps 
ou peed = health s addition r4 objective meas- 
ape ep. ‘the same index of dispensary visits used previously, 
cg ion red measures by questionnaire of subjective public 
ye ge a cdle eatea, In this questionnaire we attempted to measure 
d n € chavactsristios of the various jobs and the valued char- 
a ne f the employees along eighteen commensurate dimensions. 
Md Tor example, how much administrative ability was required 
poses a and we asked each employee how much administrative 
in 


us agrees well with the 
bjective status of the job 
nd major finding showed 


ng, and 
were not a part of a simple halo effect wi 
there were no differences 


positively related to self. ; ly, we found the 
negative correlation (r=—47 between self-esteem and 
of illness. 

In any cross-sectional E ing Status to self- 
direction of causation is equi : i 
(ie. high status) causes high self- 


our index 


esteem, the 
from others 


Our fourth study, therefore, was ¢ feld exp 
test the effects of objective public 


criment designed to 
trolling for the possible reverse e 


esteem on self-esteem while con- 


Hects of Self-esteem on objective 
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public esteem, This experiment was conducted in the T-groups at 
a human relations training conference (Sherwood, 1962). These 
“sensitivity training groups” were somewhat like therapy groups, where 
communication about the self and others was especially frank and 
open. So we assumed that objective public esteem would produce 
a corresponding communicated objective public esteem, but no 
measures of this latter variable were obtained, so it remains as a 
theoretical gap in this experiment. 

At the beginning and at the end of the training, we measured 
the subject’s self-esteem, the esteem he perceived from others, and 
the esteem objectively accorded to him by each of the other mem- 
bers of the group. As shown in Figure 2, we hypothesized that 
objective public esteem would influence subjective public esteem 
only to the extent that the public had reference power. Accordingly, 
the reference power of other members of the training group was 
measured by means of a sociometric questionnaire. As predicted, we 
found that subjective public esteem changed more toward the ob- 
jective public esteem accorded to the person by referent members 
of *the group than toward esteem from members he did not like. 
Finally, we found, as predicted, that the person's self-esteem changed 
during the two weeks to become closer to the subjective public esteem. 

In order to fill the gap in our knowledge about communicated 
objective public esteem, a fifth study was conducted in sensitivity 
training groups. This was a preliminary experiment in which the 

ount of communicated objective public esteem was directly manip- 
M d. Data were collected on how each member evaluated every 
bn bur on a series of human relations skills. In different 
other ii treatments, we varied feedback to the subject of these 
wi seas i ations from others and of verbal feedback from two 
bce ; of the same T-group. As predicted, the more the T-group 
members 0 d the objective public esteem, the more the subjects 
We! an anm gd in the direction of agreeing with the communi- 
SEALED eM ic esteem. 
dated objective = ps this research continuity examined the effects 

A sixth D objective public esteem in a dyadic rather than in 
genna We chose to study the effects of the appraisal 
o poup pa, e industrial organization because we suspected that 
System in a large ial: by the boss constituted a stressful situation 
ee em oe seats to self-esteem. Ninety-two members of man- 
volving s i t ; jewel before and again after their annual ap- 
agement were bo s. Daring the appraisal interview trained observers 
ed ded ce ly the behavior of both the boss and the ap- 
recorded pe this appraisal we obtained from both the 
pde paa ratings on the amount of improvement 
boss m veis. cim by the man. We found that the appraisals were 
in perform: 
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A schematic representation of the effects of status on health. 
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indeed threatening to self-esteem; 82% of the men reported after- 
wards that the evaluation by the boss was lower than their own 
self-evaluation. The number of threats to self-esteem observed in the 
interview was related to the amount of defensive behavior and to 
negative attitudes toward the appraisal system. Contrary to the usual 


to self-esteem would be sufficiently demoralizing to inhibit rather 


between person and environment, For those persons who were 
already low in occupational self-esteem, the greater the threat to 
self-esteem, the worse the subsequent performance; but there was 
no such effect of threat for those who were high in occupational 
self-esteem. This study shows that self-esteem is not only influenced 
by the social environment but it is also a more or less stable charac- 
teristic of the person which conditions the effects of the social 
environment on performance, on negative attitudes toward the ap- 
praisal system, and on subjective public esteem, 

In this study self-esteem was not related in any simple way to 
level in the management hierarchy. But when we compared college 
graduates with men without a college degree, we found that the 
college graduates achieved higher positions yet were less satisfied 


- with their progress, had lower occupational self-esteem and lower 


self-actualization. Apparently the college men felt that their achieve- 
ment was not congruent with their education. Such status incongru- 
ence is important for mental health as indicated by several studies. 
In a study of rheumatoid arthritis by Cobb, all individuals in 
a random sample were categorized as either high or low on education 
and as either high or low in income. Those who were equal on the 
two status dimensions showed a much lower incidence of rheuma- 
toid arthritis than those whose education was higher than their 
income. It is a plausible explanation of these findings that individuals 
with a high level of education set for themselves a level of aspiration 
for a high income and when they fail to achieve this level of income 
they suffer from a loss of self-esteem. Similarly, Kleiner has found 
that schizophrenia is related to the discrepancy between education 
and income; and he has shown that this status incongruence operates 
via the person’s failure to achieve his aspired income. The eo 
theory can be used to interpret Patchen’s findings on satisfaction wi 
wages (Patchen, 1961). The worker who compares his own wage 
with somebody earning more, will be dissatisfied only if the ein 
in pay is incongruent with the difference between the two of ee 
all other dimensions of status. If the worker sees himself as ig = 
on education or seniority or skill, he will aspire to proportionately 
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higher wages and will be dissatisfied if he doesn’t get paid more. 
To summarize, status incongruence is related to several criteria of 
poor mental health, including low self-actualization, rheumatoid 
arthritis, schizophrenia and dissatisfaction with wages; and all of 
these findings may be interpreted as operating vi 
variable of low self-esteem. 

Although we have accumulated consi 
first theme illustrated in Fi 


a the intervening 


S of mental 


n irect implicat; 
than therapy. It is well known in dejar ine : 
primarily in those areas Where we have identified ; 
nee factors d Contribute to disease and Sie a environ- 
have been ec nes r^ mass change, that subsia these factors 
been accomplished. uch things as the purificati prevention has 
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to intervene at every point where we have knowledge to causes, 
Every arrow in Figure 2 suggests a possible manipulation. However, 
some points are more susceptible to intervention than others; and all 
of them entail great complexity. Therefore, I will discuss the problems 
and the possibilities of only three—one involving the independent 
variable of status, one utilizing intervening variables, and a final 
example employing findings on conditioning personality variables, 

If several criteria of poor mental health are produced by low 
status, why not do away with low status? This suggestion, which 
may seem ridiculous, may nevertheless provide the starting point for 
designing social action. Is it really impossible to eliminate low status? 
To answer this question, we need to examine more closely the nature 
of status. To make our task more manageable, let us consider status 
in a formal organization, and let us choose only one dimension of 
status, namely, the one on which we could expect the most resistance, 
that is, social power. 

Let us consider three ways for increasing the power of low 
status members in a business organization: by decentralization of 
authority, by the delegation of authority, and by increases in par- 
ticipation in decision making. The decentralization of authority is 
not uncommon in large organizations; and this process has been em- 
ployed to increase effectiveness. Thus it is a feasible means for 
increasing the power of weaker subparts of an organization. With 
less change in the formal structure, the power of a weak subordinate 
may be increased by a process of delegation of authority. The boss 
may temporarily delegate to his subordinate the power to make 
certain decisions. This, too, is a feasible procedure which occurs 
frequently in organizations. Finally, without either decentralization 
or delegation, it is possible to increase the power of subordinates by 
a process of increasing their participation in decision making. All 
three of these processes have been studied by psychologists with the 
general finding that all of these ways of reducing status differences 
tend to improve job satisfaction, interpersonal relations, and some- 
times productivity. In one study of participation by workers ina 
factory (French, Israel and Aas, 1960), we found that an increase 
in employee participation in decision making produced a feeling in 
the employee that he is more highly valued by his boss, that is, it 
increased his subjective public esteem. According to the findings 
reported earlier, this should also produce an increase in his occupa- 
tional self-esteem and his mental health. 

Despite the feasibility of these methods of increasing the Lam 
of low status members, we find resistance to changes in power re = 
tions because high power is desirable and those in power do not wan 


to suffer a decrease in power. 7 
In addition to such motivated resistance, there is opposition, 
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their status. For any dimension of status, the basic question is: what 
kinds of interdependence exist among the members goals for higher 
status? With respect to pay, for example, are the members’ goals 
contriently interdependent ‘or promotively interdependent? If one 
member gets a raise, will this decrease or increase the probability of 
others getting a raise? Obviously, the perception of such competitive 
or cooperative relations will vary from one organization to another. 

I believe it is possible to create and to manage organizations 
in such a way that members are placed in a cooperative rather than 
a competitive status relationship. In this Way it should be possible 
to increase substantially the status of those members of an organiza- 
tion who are low in status. 

A second type of intervention to improve mental health would 
be to manipulate the intervening variables in Figure 2. One could 
attempt to counteract the effects of low status in the organization by 
providing direct support for self-esteem. In his book, New Patterns 
of Management, Likert ( 1961) presents a good deal of evidence to 
support his thesis that supportive styles of supervision and supportive 
face-to-face groups can contribute much to organizational effective- 
ness; our research findings indicate that these same conditions in the 
social environment might contribute much to mental health. 

First, let us consider the possibilities of supporting self-esteem 


through appropriate supervisory practices, Our studies of the ap- 
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is i iate supervisor is the most 
poe - lioe of poseer sina when it comes to 
inportant Shee Pie eA Therefore, the evaluations which he 
— n scu man can have profound effects on his self-esteem. 
mer ros eae that it would be good for self-esteem as well 
Per mai aange if the conventional appraisal systems were elim- 
raia Piel, or modified drastically. In addition to avoiding threats 
"pe eee a supervisor can express his approval for the good 
i = domu and best abilities of his subordinates. Such supervisory 
m Hoes can increase the satisfaction and adjustment of employees, 
s at the same time improving their productivity. 

The second obvious support for self-esteem comes from a small 
face-to-face group. The most dependable finding of research in grou] 
dynamics is that the power of a l group over the opinions, atti- 
tudes, emotions, and self-evaluati i 


? 


à : : i n self-esteem. 
roup esteem to in ividual members it ld be 
noted, can boost the self- pit shuid b 
this is a situation in whi 
interdependent. 
Now let us turn to a third 
of our findings on conditioning personality variables, We ha 
reported that a person’s ] 


n organization. On 
s finding; wherever 
at the effects of the 
A y pre personality char- 
cannot be changed, ther i 
noxious effects can be reduced y the approptkte can of 
selection, placement, and promotion, These traditional areas of per- 
sonnel psychology could be expanded to include not only the usual 
abilities but also these additional Personality characteristics, In addi- 
on th measiring these personality characteristics, it will be necessary, 
E conre, eat commensurate measures of the job environment 
so that we can do a ee job of putting round Pegs in round holes. 
Fortunately, the kind of research which Provides commensurate 


— 
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measures of person and environment will also b i 
needed for such an expanded personnel —— E NIE 


. Now we have examined three possible types of soci ion 

improve mental health: the manipulation of oe user e i 
the social environment, the utilization of intervening variables and 
the application of our developing knowledge about conditioni 

personality variables. What promise do such actions hold for ier 
proving positive mental health and for decreasing mental illness? First 
we must recognize that we have dealt with only a very few exam le 
from among all the findings on status and health. Secondly. omn 
are many other equally important themes showing significant effects 
of the social environment on mental health. More important, such 
research is still in its infancy; it has progressed just far enough to 
demonstrate its potential for the future. Though the problems are 
exceedingly complex, if social psychologists can cooperate with other 
behavioral scientists in systematic programs of research on the effects 
of the social environment on mental health, I believe we can discover 
the mechanisms by which a great many aspects of the social environ- 
ment exert powerful effects on mental health. These findings could 
provide the basis for a comprehensive, scientific program for the 
prevention of mental illness and the promotion of positive mental 


health. 
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